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CHRIS REUTER, South’s Foremost Seedsman, 


Send me your Beautiful Spring 1920 Catalog at once. 
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The Finest Seed Catal 
Ever Issued In the - > \ 
You May Havea Copy FREE a 


South ~* 


Is This Seed Catalog “Flying” to Your Home? 


No Southern home should be without this new Seed 
and Nursery Catalog. It is the most beautiful and ser- 
viceable book of its kind ever offered by a Southern con- 
cern, ” 72 pages picture, describe and price ewery veg- 
etable, farm and flower seed; every ornamental shrub, 


plant and fruit tree; every needed supply for garden and 


farm. Strictly a Southern book written with Southern 
svils, climate and needs in mind. Many of the pictures 
are in actual colors—all of them from photographs, If 
you haven’t a copy, write for one today. It’s Free if you 
use coupon below. 


Standard Seeds For the South 


Thousands of the most successful and experienced farmers and 
commercial gardeners throughout every state in the South will plant 
no other seed than Reuter’s.; three out of every four of the New 
Orleans market gardeners plant Reuter’s seeds exclusively. 


Selected Cotton Seed 


In spite of the scarcity of good 
cotton seed, I am prepared to~-sup- 
ply customers with seed of extra 
high quality. Pages 44 and 45 of 





pages devoted to Southern melons. 


Certified Seed Potatoes 


You can plant potatoes this 
spring and know that the seed 
is free from disease, of standard 
grade, true to variety, the best 
Reuter’s Certified Seed Potatoes give 
to produce 
Read 





obtainable. 
2 this protection and make it easy 
igh yields, early crops and big profits. 


about them on Page 33 of my new catalog. read on, 





Good seed is the most important—and least expensive—of all 
that goes into the making of a crop. If you sow weak, mixed, 
off-type seeds, your labor, the use of your soil, and expected 
profits are gone. Good seed—the sort that Reuter supplies to 
all customers, at all times, costs no more than ordinary common 
seed and produce better products, better yields, better profits. 

Make up your mind, if you are not now a Reuter customer, 


The most 
melon ever introduced. Planted 


Southern Forage Crops 


Forage crops can be produced in 
the South at lower cost than else- 
where—provided 
cleaned seed is sown. 
meet all needs, 
start at page 


The extraordinary care used in the growth, harvesting, and seléc« 
tion of Reuter’s seeds has made them the standard for the South— 
standard in purity, vitality, true-to-name, and highly productive of 
uniform products. Standardize your planting—plant Reuter’s seeds. 


REUTER’S Seed Corn for the South 


Wondermelon Field corn for the South’s peculiar re- 


wonderful quirements has been a special study with 


water: ‘ A 
me. I believe I market more genuine, 


my catalog picture and describe last year by more than 50,000 farmers who declare high-bred, selected seed corn than any 
the eight best varieties—one or it to be the finest they ever saw. Page 26 of the other southern concern. My catalog lists 
more of which is certain to prove catalog gives a history of this remarkable melon, every. worth-while sort, pictures them 
beet for you. and tells of its many desirable features. Four other and explains their best features. Pages 


40 to 43 will give you complete informa- 
tion—read them. 


Peerless Garden Seed 


The reputation for superior vegeta- 
ble seeds that Reuter enjoys has been 
won because of the extra high quality 
of my seeds. Market gardeners prefer 
my seeds—they are just, as desirable 
for home gardens., All varieties de- 
sosthell ta my catalog. 


that ‘you will investigate and test Reuter’s seeds this spring. 
ery year thousands of new patrons are added to Reuters 
through the recommendation of friends who have learned from 
experience that it pays to plant Reuter’s selected seeds for 
the South. This big, beautiful catalog should be in your house 
before you order your Spring seeds. 





and re- 
My offerings 
You’ ll agree if you 
4 of my catalog and 


selected, 





Ev- 


Tear or cut out the coupon and mail it today—so that_you and 


Dept. 1 New Orleans, La. : 
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: Reuter may become better acquainted. 


: Chris. Reuter . 


South’s Foremost Seedsman 
Dept. 1 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
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. _ the average corn yield in the state.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Mixing Fertilizers for Cabbage and 
Tomatoes 


A READER proposes to make a fer- 
tilizer containing 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 3.75 per cent of 
nitrogen for cabbage, and one con- 
taining 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
and 3 per cent of nitrogen for toma- 
toes. In the cabbage fertilizer he 
proposes to have “2 per cent of nitro- 
gen from nitrate of soda, 1 per cent 
from high grade tankage and 0.75 per 
cent from cottonseed meal.” In. the 
tomato fertilizer, 14% per cent of ni- 
trogen is to come from nitrate of 
soda, 0.75 per cent from tankage and 
0.90 per cent from cottonseed meal.” 
He asks: “Will the nitrate of soda 
in this fertilizer exhaust itself be- 
fore these crops are gathered?” 
Such an amount.of nitrogen may 
be safely obtained from nitrate of 
soda. On sandy soils during a wet 
season the general impression has 
been that much of the nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda may be lost, but this 
danger has probably been consider- 
ably over-estimated. Even if 1,000 
pounds of this cabbage fertilizer is 
applied per acre, there will only be 
130 pounds of nitrate of soda used 
per acre, and in the tomato fertilizer, 
only about 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that these amounts of nitrate 
of soda may be safely used in this 
mixed fertilizer. It is quite possible 
that the per cent of nitrogen in the 
cabbage fertilizer might be profitably 
increased, but if. more nitrogen is re- 
quired a side dressing might be used. 
But on clay or loam soils, probably as 
large a per cent of nitrogen from ni- 
trate of soda is likely to be used by 
the plants as from other sources of 
nitrogen in such a fertilizer. 





$25 for a Yield of 125 Bushels of 


Corn Per Acre 
AFt=s three years, Ohio has been 


able to collect authentic records 
of nine yields of 100 bushels or more 
of corn per acre on an area of ten or 
more acres, as the following will 
show: 

“Two more Buckeye (Ohio) farm- 
ers, it has just been announced, pro- 
duced 100 bushels of corn per acre 
on plots of ten or more acres this 
season. Seven others were previously 
announced, making a total of nine. 
The latest additions to the list and 
their yields are Richard Hedges, 
Ashville, Pickaway County, 100.3, and 
J. C. Easterday, Canton, Stark Coun- 
ty, 100.45. Those previously announced 
were: L. L. Brown, Rainsboro, 
Highland County, 101.42; A. B. Lewis, 
Jamestown, Greene County, 105.20; B. 

Puterbaugh, Woodington, Darke 
County, 100.83; J. D. Woodburn, Ur- 
bana, Champaign County, 112.62; L. 
A. Demorest of Delaware, Delaware 
County; 107.68; Charles Appel, Lucas- 
ville, Scioto County, 102.42; and C. L. 
Slack, Pleasant Valley, Muskingum 
County, 128.81. 


“These men will be made members 
of the 100-bushel Corn Club of Ohio 
during the Farmers’ Week program 
at Columbus, January 26 to 30. 

“The yield by Mr. Slack is the high- 
€st recorded in the contest since it 
Was started three years ago, The 
purpose of the contest is to promote 


lf our corn club boys will take the 
trouble to have their best yields pro- 
perly authenticated we believe any 
of our Southern states can beat this 
record in less than three years, 

Since our offer of $50 for a yield 
of 150 bushels per acre has not been 
claimed after standing for four years, 
who will be the first to show us 125 
bushels per acre for $25? There is no 
limit on the use of fertilizer, but 
merely a yield of 125 bushels satis- 
factorily anthenticated is required. 





Soy Beans for Hogs 


E ARE asked, “How about the re- 

port of Professor Evvard that 
soy beans in Iowa only made 209 to 
226 pounds of gain on hogs per acre, 
while corn on the same land, with 
rape, would have made 700 pounds per 
acre?” 

In the first place, if the soy beans 
made only 209 to 226 pounds of gain 

“per acre, we do not believe the crop 
was a fair average yield, or there was 
something else wrong with the test. 
At least, there is abundant evidence 
that soy beans will make larger gains 
than this on much poorer land in the 
South. 

But why compare soy beans alone 
with corn and rape? Why not com- 
pare corn and soy beans with corn 
and rape, or corn and soy beans with 
corn alone? 

In the South, corn and soy beans 
will produce larger gains than either 
corn or soy beans alone, so why not 
grow the two crops together rather 
than either alone? 

When hogs are to be fed, forage 
to be produced; or land to be im- 
proved, we are convinced that every 
acre planted to corn should.have soy 
beans planted shallow in the same 
rows at the time of planting the corn 
or shortly after, rather than to be 
planted to corn alone. And by such 
methods we can probably produce 
pork at: the reduced price paid for 
soy-bean-fed hogs at as great a profit 
as they can produce them in Iowa, 
and certainly at a larger profit than 
they can produce hogs on cofn alone. 


BUILDING UP LAND 


Two Methods, by Growing Livestock 
and by Green Manuring, Compared 


FARMER friend of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer asks the follow- 
ing question: 

“I hear some agricultural leaders say 
that the way to build up land is by 
cover crops, that we cannot grow 
livestock enough to ever get our 
lands rich by the livestock plan, and 
might as well not expect it. Others 
say just as emphatically that the way 
to build up land is by growing live- 
stock. Which do you think is right?” 

As the question is stated, both are 
in a measure correct and under cer- 
tain conditions both are wrong. It 
is not a question whether lands can 
or cannot be built up by grazing and 
feeding livestock that is of real in- 
terest, but what is the most eco- 
nomical method of soil improvement 
and which is the most practical for 
the majority of Southern farmers? 
To produce crops economically, much 
of the land of the South must be im- 
proved. This applies to the grow- 
ing of crops for livestock feeding 
as well as to the production of oth- 
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er crops, or the so-called money 
crops. Again, in many cases it is nec- 
essary that the land owner get enough 
out of the land each year, even while 
it is being improved, to support him- 
self and family. This must ever be 
considered in the choice of methods 
for soil improvement. 


The care and feeding of livestock 
also requires more capital and a 
knowledge of these things as well as 
an inclination to the more regular 
and constant attention which live- 
stock demand. 


Neither cover crops and green ma- 
nuring, nor grazing livestock and sta- 
ble manuring land that is deficient 
in phosphorus, lime and potassium 
will increase the supplies of these 
plant foods. But since most soils 
have enough phosphorus and potas- 
sium to produce a considerable num- 
ber of crops, when these plant foods 
are made available, either method will 
usually very greatly increase crop 
yields or build up the lands, and if 
phosphorus and lime are purchased 
to supplement either of these two 
methods of soil improvement, the 
increase in crop yields will be much 
larger. 


In other words, both methods are 
practicable and both should be used 
under certain conditions. 


The growing of cover crops, green 
manuring crops, especially legumes, 
and plowing them under is the most 
rapid method of improving a depleted 
soil. And if time is an important 
matter, it may be the most economi- 
cal method. On the other hand, if the 
land owner must have some revenue 
from every crop on which to support 
his family this method may be entire- 
ly impracticable. It must be stated, 
however, that in the South, both a 
sales crop and a manuring crop can 
with proper management be grown 
on the same land nearly every year. 
There is no question but land can be 
rapidly increased in productiveness 
by this method and that in many 
cases it will prove an economical, if 
not the most economical, method of 
soil-building, 


But it is nonsense to state that we 
cannot grow livestock enough to 
build up our soils by the feeding and 
grazing of livestock and applying 
stable manure. All that is necessary 
is to provide enough livestock to con- 
sume the crops grown. A crop that 
can be plowed under can be grazed 
or fed to livestock. But when an 
animal eats a crop he destroys or car- 
ries off a part of the fertilizer value 
of that crop—consequently the land is 
improved less rapidly. But if an ani- 
mal eats a crop a greater value is ob- 
tained from that crop, because then 
a double value is obtained. When the 
crop is turned under only the fer- 
tilizer value is obtained but when it 
is eaten by livestock all of its feed- 
ing value and a part—a large part— 
of its fertilizingsvalue are both ob- 
tained. The conclusion is therefore 
apparent: Cover crops and green ma- 
nuring build up lands more rapidly 
but usually at greater expense; while 
building up land with livestock is 
slower but usually more economical. 

Because it is more economical is 
beyond doubt the reason that no large 
section, no farming country, has 
greatly increased its  soil-yielding 
powers without a large use of live- 
stock. Nor, for that matter, has any 
country, so far as we know, ever 
greatly increased its crop yield with- 
out using in conjunction both of these 
methods. If a field will not produce 
a profitable crop and the owner can 
live without the revenue from this 
land for one, two or three years, it 


may be a good investment, in short 
it May be more economical, to plow 
under a few crops in order to put 
the land in condition to produce a 
profitable crop rather than go on cul- 
tivating the land at a loss or without 
profit. 

But any land capable of being built 
up, Or having enough inherent pro- 
ductiveness to justify an attempt to 
build it up will produce some feed for 
livestock, and by furnishing livestock 
to eat this feed the feed value of the 
crop and a large part of its fertiliz- 
ing value may be obtained each year, 
and the land as certainly built up as 
by the turning under of crops grown 
for manure only. The gain in -fer- 
tility will not be so rapid, but it will 
usually be more economically ob- 
tained, 

If it were stated, “Our farmers will 
not keep enough livestock to build up 
their lands,” that would probably be 
true; but to state that they cannot 
do sa is simply nonsense, just as it is 
to say that land cannot be built up 
without livestock. 

Both methods should be used, but 
whenever a man will provide the live- 
stock to consume the soil-improving 
crops he will usually build up his land 
most economically. This is why land 
is more generally and frequently 
built up through the use of livestock 


‘and also, incidentally, why livestock- 


producing sections generally have 


rich lands. 


Lands may be built up by either 
method alone, but generally they are 
built up by using both methods, with 
the livestock method having a larger 
place in the farming operations. It 
is rare that any people have greatly 
increased their soil fertility by green 
manuring alone—it is too expensive 
and the average farmer cannot or will 
not do it. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Lumps in Cow’s Udder 

















READER has a cow that came 

fresh in October and at the time 
her udder was quite badly “caked.” 
Half the milk was milked out and the 
calf allowed to take the balance. 
There is still a “lump” in one quarter 
and a very small one in another quar- 
ter, but the udder is not hot or pain- 
ful to the touch. 


There is danger of these remaining 
lumps forming centers for a new in- 
flammation, especially at the next 
freshening period, or if the cow re- 
ceives too much feed, or is subjected 
to any other condition favoring the 
development of “garget.” This is a 
heavy milking cow and considerable 
effort is justified to relieve the trou- 
ble. 

We suggest that after each milking 
these portions of the udder be knead- 
ed or hand-rubbed thoroughly for 
several minutes. Care should also be 
taken to see that she is regularly 
milked thoroughly dry at each milk- 
ing and that she is not over fed on 
rich concentrates. 


We also suggest one dram doses of’ 


iodide of potassium night and morn- 
ing for a period of ten days. And, 
if after an interval of ten days, it is 
thought best or necessary this med- 
icine might be repeated for another 
ten days. If the medicine is dissolved 
in a tea cup full of water and mixed 
with some dry feed the cow will take 
it without the difficulty of drenching 
her. 

Extreme care to avoid overfeeding 
and every other effort should be 
made to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble at the next freshening. 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 


By VW. F.MASSEY 
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Getting Rid of Johnson Grass 

ROM Georgia: “Please tell me the 

way to destroy Johnson grass. I 
have a field that matted in 
places that it is hard to pull a plow 
through it. Will be glad for full in- 
structions.” 


is so 


—_Y 
Having such a field, I would not de- 
stroy it, but would top-dress it and 
increase the growth and make hay of 
it and feed beef cattle as they are 
doing in northeast Mississippi, where 
this grass has taken the country. To 
destroy it, write to the Division of 
Publications, Department ef Agricul- 
ture, ‘Washington, D. C., and ask for 
a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 279 
on killing Johnson grass. 





Corn Cobs as a Fertilizer 
ROM North Carolina: “I have the 
cobs from which 200 bushels of 

corn were shelled. I want to use them 
under corn and tobacco. Please tell 
me how to use them. I have been 
advised to burn them and use the 
ashes with acid phosphate. I have 
also been advised to run deep fur- 
rows and bury them to rot.” 


Burning them and using the ashes 
will probably be the best way. The 
ashes are of more value than wood 
ashes. They might be ground and 
used as an absorbent of manure, but 
it would hardly pay when you have 
plenty of cottonseed hulls. Buried 
whole, they will take a long time to 
rot so as to be of any manurial value. 


Grapes From Cuttings 
ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me how to grow grape vines from 
cuttings.” 








Make cuttings of the past season's 
canes with three buds. Cut square 
under the lower bud and an inch 
above the upper one. Tie the cut- 
tings in bundles and bury them out- 
side upside down till spring. Then 
set them in-rows for cultivation, set- 
ting them so that the top bud comes 
about fhe surface of the soil. Press 
the soil well to them and keep clean 
of grass and weeds. Nearly all will 
grow. Cuttings of the Delaware will 
seldom root well unless buried up- 
side down all winter. Why, I do not 
know, but I do know the fact. They 
can be transplanted in the fall. 





Rooting Cuttings of Roses and 
Grapes 


O ROOT the hardy, annual bloom- 

ing hybrid perpetuals of the rose 
family, make cuttings of last year’s 
ripe shoots ten inches long and set 
them nearly full length in the ground 
and they will root well the next 
summer. The tea roses and ever- 
bloomers that retain their leaves in 
winter are best rooted in late sum- 
mer and faH. Make cuttings of three 
joints, having a full leaf at top of 
cutting and set them in a pan of sand 
kept in a loblolly state. They will 
start roots in about four weeks. Then 
pot them each in a small pot and look 
after them with water, and they will 
make nice plants by cold weather, 
and would better be packed away ina 
frame covered with cloth or glass 
and planted out in the spring. You 
can make longer cuttings and set 
them outdoors and turn a fruit jar 
over them and they will root. Grape 
cuttings of the bunch grapes should 
be cut now. Cut pieces of last sum- 
mer growth with three eyes, cut half 
an inch above the top bud and right 
under the lower one. Tie in bundles 
and bury upside down till spring, and 
then set them nearly full length in 
the soil in rows to cultivate and 





transplant them in the fall. The 
Scuppernong and similar vines are 
grown by layering a one-year cane 
in the ground and it will root and 


make plants for every joint and th 
can be divided for planting 


Wants to Know All About Sweet 





Potatoes 
PROM South Carolina: “Referring to 
your article on sweet potatoes, I 


would like to know: 

“1, What percentage of damaged 
potatoes do you have on an average 
in the curing houses? 

“2. Aré the potatoes stored in bas- 
kets or crates, and what do these cost 
and where made and sold? 

“3. On what markets are the pota- 
toes sold, and about what do they 
bring? 

“4. Are all sizes put into the curing 
houses, or do you leave out small 
and extra large ones? 

“5. What kind of potatoes are best 
suited for shipping North? 

“6. From where are the plants best 
secured and at what price? 

“7. What is the average yield per 
acre? 

“8. What grade of fertilizer is used 
and how much an acre?” 





1. Where the potatoes have been 
properly handled in the field, the only 
loss in a well managed storage house 
is the natural shrinkage. 

2. Owners of small houses some- 
times store in slatted crates piled to 
allow a circulation of air. The com- 


mercial storage houses store *n bins 
in the centre of the house and away 
from the side walls. These houses 
may be two wr three stories, with 
slatted floors and bins holding about 


Some of these houses 
will hold from 10,000 to 20,000 baskets. 
The baskets and crates are made at 
mills all around this part of the coun- 
try. Prices vary with season and de- 
mand. 

3. The potatoes are sold all over 
the United States and Canada. Many 
sell to cash buyers at the railroad 
stations. The most successful pro- 
duce exchange is the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia Exchange. This exchange 
ships to one dealer in any town large 
enough to take a car load at once, and 
many take more of course.. The pro- 
duce is all sold when the car leaves. 
This exchange sells from six to ten 
million dollars worth of produce an- 
nually, mainly Irish and sweet, pota- 
toes. The past summer they sold 
6,000 carloads of early Irish potatoes. 
Commission is 5 per cent, and the sur- 
plus is divided among the stockhold- 
ers at the close of the season, accord- 
ing to their shipments. 


25 bushels each 


4. Only the marketable sizes are 
stored, the culls being taken by 
the canners, steamed, skinned and 
canned. 


5. What kind of potatoes are best 
suited to Northern shipment? The 
Big Stem Jersey, Gold Skin and Dela- 
ware are all dry, yellow potatoes. But 
there is getting to be a demand here 
and there for yams like Nancy Hall, 
and as winter visitors South get to 
eating these there 
creased demand for them North. 

6. The plants are grown here by 
every farmer for his own use and 
some grow them to sell. You can 
find plants advertised in spring in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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[he yield varies in different sea. 
sons. The past summer an 
about 300 bushels an 
some report 500 bushels an acre. 
has been very good, probably averag 
a bushel North, and now 
re worth that here at the 
8. A good 8-3-3 used at rate 
pounds an acre will make a 
crop. 


“I 


average 
acre but 


Price 


was 


ing $2 


they 
stations 

of 800 
good 
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Hotbeds for Tomatoes 
pe ROM Tennessee: “Will you tell me 


how to manage a hotbed for toma- 
toes? How early can I sow the seed? 
Will cow manure do for the bed? 
Will lime that is mixed with the ma- 
nure hurt it, as I have plenty of 
dairy manure, and am growing truck 
crops of all sorts?” 





To make a hotbed for starting early 
tomatoes, you will need plenty of 
fresh stable manure from horses and 
mules. Some cow manure mixed in 
will not hurt it. Lime will damage 
manure, and should never be 
mixed in manure. 


For the hotbed you will need a 
portable frame and sashes. I use 
frames that are six feet wide and 
nine feet long, carrying three sashes 
each 3x6 feet. To make the hotbed, 
dig a pit six inches wider each way 
than the frame. Get the manure and 
pile near the bed. When it steams, 
turn and re-pile it, and when it again 


“heats, put it in the 18-inch deep pit 


and pack down close. Put on the 
frame and bank manure around it and 
put in the frame three or four inches 
of fine fertile soil and level it smooth. 
Then stick a thermometer in the 
soil and watch the heat rise with the 
sashes on at night. When it has 
reached its highest temperature and 
has begun to fall to about 85 degrees, 
you can sow the seed thinly in six- 
inch rows and cover lightly. Now is the 
important stage in the management 
of the bed. If you leave the sashes 
closed in sunny weather you will 
burn up all your plants. Water with 
tepid water when needed. Always 
give some air by slipping down the 
sashes more or less. 

Make the hotbed and sow the seed 
from the 10th tothe 15th of February. 
Then in March prepare a long frame 
for hardening of the plants, for plants 
grown in a hotbed till time to set in 
the field will be crowded tall and 
weak and not worth much more than 
plants grown outside. Hence when 
the plants are about five inches high 
they should be transplanted fo a cold 
frame, four inches apart each way, 
and set deeper than they grew so as 
to make a mass of roots for the final 
transplanting. This frame can be 
covered with cloth, but the plants 
must be exposed to.the air at every 
favorable opportunity, and gradually 
hardened to the air so that when 
time for planting comes you will have 


stout plants with purplish stems, 
rather than pale green, showing 
tougher character. A three-sash 


frame on a hotbed will start plants 
enough to fill a very large frame, and 
if not so many plants are wanted a 
single sash on a hotbed frame will 
start enough plants. The plants 
should be in the hardening frame by 
last of March or earlier. Get my 
garden book. It will help you. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Randolph Bldg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING _ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 

TOO EAREST THE READER. ENTERED Ae 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 





see Aza. PALES. &.S. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Slaughter Bidg. 








DEB THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1318. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One yoar .....ese0s $1.00 Two years ....++++> $1.50 
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BUGGY PRICES NOW! 
GET MV BIG, NEW, FREE BUGGY BOOK? 
LM save you More Money than cer!” _—, ) 


D“* and Night I have worked this year to keep 
down prices in the face of advancing costs of 
everything that goes into a fine buggy. I’ve made it neigh-’ 
bors. I’m going to make your eyes pop, when you see my 
beautiful new book and the prices I’m quoting this year. I’m proud 
of this book. It’s a winner. It represents what I’ve worked for 
~-fine vehicles at low prices. 


Send your name W\ 

Get acquainted and let me make your acquaintance. 
They used to say in the buggy business that the young man from 
Kentucky would not succeed—would not grow. I’ve fooled 


them. Ihad the right idea and I knewit. I wasin the right location. 
I had many big advantages dnd have taken advantage of them. 


Think it over 


































































No Here I am located right in the very heart of the best 
Agents |, closest fibered tough straight-grain second growth split hickory 

growing district of America. I am in s town where taxes are low 

and help is plentiful, and not expensive. I know the carriage busi- 
No ness from A to Z. It’s in my blood. My father and grandfather 
Dealers .: were in the same business before me. 

ai - Now I’m out to save you more money 
N Bhe D.T: BOO Nene than ever ‘before ? ee 
0 mangonsev® A story of better buggies, lower prices, a longer and stronger ; 
Middlemen guarantee. I want you to write mea letter. I want you to doit now. I want to ] 
send you a free book that is educational, that will open your eyes to low prices, that will 
enable you to buy on better terms than you ever dreamed were possible. 
bl b b b d d ibl 

Buy 


Direct 


Bohons Buggies TELLS. THE STORY 


fag SEND FOR IT NOW 
rom Factory to You 
| Sixty Days Free Road Trial—Life Long Unlimited Guarantee 


$30,000.00 Bank Bond 


There is not a weak spot in this proposition anywhere. The buggies are built right here in my own factory un 

I’ve seen to that. I have built a regular Chinese _ sonal cates, by men workmen, yes mae in the = 
Sy wall of protection around my customers. The material comes out of this country, the best second growth 
More than that I challenge the whole buggy straight grain white hickory country in the world. My road tests 
world on prices. Get the Big Book. Then you mean business also. After you get my book, pick out the buggy 
decide. That's all I want you to do today. you want. I'll let you hitch your horse to it and give it hard usage 
Everything I claim in my advertisement ismore for sixty day’s approval test over the roughest roads in your 
than made good to you. In the first place save country. If the buggy shows any signs of weakness I take it 
you $25.00 to $50.00 on any buggy you buy. back—the road test doesn’t cost you a cent. 


My Big Bond is Your Protection 


Think of it. There is no time limit tomy but give our customers the benefit of the lowest wholesale 
guarantee on workmanship and material. factory prices. I haven't room to tell you half of the big 
If you discover a flaw at any time, no story. It doesn’t make any difference what kind of a buggy 
matter when, I make it right and I you want, you will find it in my Big Free Book. More 
do not ask you totake my wordfor it. style, lower prices, everything you are looking for. 


You are protected by a $30,000.00 
Legally Grcented Bunk oad to eae Dereon Mpete We he lenges bape eendad cree 

issued. e is a beauty, It shows more different styles 
make you absolutely safe no matter than you will find in 20 dealer stores. It covers every kiad of 
what happens. harness too. I’m the largest bug¢y and harness manufacturer 





Largest 
Direct 
Selling 
Vehicle 


OHON’S : . in the world selling direct to the consumer. The ‘book 5 
eNOS Seas =“ = direct tells you all you want to know. It answers every Factory in 
ry to user. © never = questions you can ask, Fill out the coupon and mail the World 


sell to agents, dealers or jobbers, it today, Don’t wait. 
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i 
a King” Engines 
4% Sold enagece 134 to 12H, P. Stationary and Portable, Bohon’s Fence Bohon’s Genuine 
eM ly duaranteed, Con ronet: sn on: Ganatien: dix Everything in wi Oak Tanned Harness 
Ae a c } mony *pace. Sold ~ % Starts easy. Make and break gold direct, Reuue fencing Made of the finest material, by the 
~s ~~ 2 mm factory. Saves Seite | | ignition. Specal hot spark magne- nipped on approvah’ prices. most expert workmen we cao 
+ x te, 65 %. Beautiful lustre oye? | | 8° Requires no batteries. Strength, b feerantee. “Fa; Money employ. Everything in buggy and 
% My 2, tes blie t to chalk, peel, flake. power and efficiency have been also. BoHoON Stitt. on dates team harness sold direct from fac- 
° Ce” ~My % % \ I free sn Write for big catalog and the sole aim of designers of Bohon double galvanized wit heavy tory at ry on 
*., ®, “ aa sample color card. bean Dixie King’’ Engines. Get m twice as Io ng Te fence approval. Save 25 % to 50' Get 
- % at ie made of pure linseed Ns Big Free Engine Book. It tells all Get my free catalog. Meee big free catalog showing every- 
%, Pe, | _ Le. and sinc. Don’t chink —— them and one the lowest wholesale factory y = thing in harness. Send for a copy 
. - strict! @rade en- surprise Prices money. 
o ‘. ee, © %, Ye, NN big free be punt until you get my ey Ninety - =A — 4 — = enez. . Ita an eye op. today. Saves you big 
%, -- % %, guarantee. 

















Ye, “Pe, % - Big Bargains in Merchandise. I not only manufacture and sell Direct to the User vehicles and harness of every description, 
‘o but I also give you the benefit of the lowest, wholesale factory prices on Bohon ‘Dixie King’? Engines, Bohon ‘Southern Queen’’ Cream Separators, 
> Bohon farm wagons, trucks, metal wheels, Bohon prepared roofing, wall board, farm fence and gates, bicycles, Bohon Ready Mixed House, Roof and 
™s * %, Barn paint, incub s and brooders, disk harrows, corn planters and in farm implements of every description, Bohon’s “Baby Grand” and 
* * *, By ty, \ **Perfectone’’ Talking Machines. Everything for the home and farm. Send for my Big Free Merchandise Book. It costs you nothing. Just 
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write your name on the coupon below, or drop me a letter or 
that the goods are subject to approval before the deal is closed and that goes, even when I eell you at about half the price you pay at 
home. Get the boos. It should be in every home, as a buyer’s guide. Don't delay. Send im the coupon today. 


\ THE D. T. BOHON CO., Department No. 10 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Painter Succeeds at Trucking 


PURDUM STARTED LATE, BUT HE HAS ARRIVED 


near Danville, Virginia, is an ex- 

ample of what may be done on a 
small acreage by a man of enterprise, 
with a willingness to work and study. 
On this farm of 108 acres, the expected 
revenue per annum from the 20 acres 
intensively cultivated is $500 to $3,000 
per acre, according to the crop grown. 

Mr. Purdum was born and reared on 
a Maryland truck farm, but when a boy 
of 14 his parents moved to Virginia. 
He left home when 21 years old and 
went to the city where he became a 
painter and paper-hanger. Drifting 
from place to place for a few years 
he finally settled in Danville, Virginia, 
where he carried on a painting and pa- 
pering business for many years. 

When 43 years old, his health gave 
way and he was ordered by his doctor 
to go to the country. Selling out his 
business and collecting all his re- 
sources, he had $11,000. With this he 
purchased the farm he now owns near 
Danville and prepared to grow truck 
crops. 

For the initial year, he planted all 
crops near a stream which runs by the 
farm. When they were about ready 
to harvest, there came a big rain and 
freshet during which practically all of 
the vegetables were swept away. A 
little later, this rain was followed by 
another flood which finished destroy- 
ing his crops. 

Mr. Purdum therefore came to the 
close of his first year on the farm with 
all of his $11,000 gone except the pur- 
chase price of the farm, his year’s 
Work wasted, and in debt to the extent 
of $2,900. He called his creditors to- 
gether and told them the situation. 

“If you will give me a chance,” he 
stated, “I will pay you back dollar for 
dollar, with interest. I have that much 
faith in myself. If you want to sell 
me out, you can take what you can 
get, but I will never pay you any bal- 
ance!” 

All of the creditors were willing to 
wait except two to whom he owed a 
hundred dollars. He was able to bor- 
row $200 from a brother, pay these 
debts, and use the remaining hundred 
dollars for bearing incidental and 
household expenses for the next year. 
“And we lived on the hundred, too.” 
Mr. Purdum told me, “with what could 
be grown on the place in the way of 
vegetables. 


“The next year I cleared $2,600 which 
I paid on my debts, and I have been 
coming since!” he concluded. 


, Toe farm of Mr. L. W. Purdum 


The land of the farm is hilly, but has 
been brought up to a high state of 
cultivation. In the early days of his 
trucking experience, Mr. Purdum was 
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SYSTEM IN 


By P. T. 


HINES 


able to buy an abundance of manure a 3 to 1 mixture—three parts of sand into the overhead supply pipe fitted 


in Danville, but the coming of the au- 
tomobile and truck has put practically 
all the livery stables out of business 
and he cannot get the manure. He is 
therefore planning to enlarge the 
acreage cultivated and put into effect a 
system of crop rotation for soil im- 
provement. ‘In this way, he will be 
able to grow a legume crop (sweet 
clover is best, he says) for turning un- 
der to give the soil humus and take the 
place of stable manure. 

Mr. Purdum has found that for best 
results the soil ought atalltimes to 
contain four inches of water to twelve 
inches of soil. He has therefore had 
to put in both tile drainage and an 
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irrigation system. 

The best material for draining truck 
land, Mr. Purdum says, is concrete 
tile. This tile, he says, is not only able 
to take in water at the joints, but be- 
cause of its porosity, it is able to ab- 
sorb moisture throughout its length 
and will drain a soil much more rapid- 
ly than will clay tile drain. 

“When it is necessary to get excess 
water off the land,” he remarked, “we 
must get it off quickly. For this reason, 
the tile has to be placed close together, 
and efficiency is a big asset.” 


When tile draining was first started, 
clay tile was used, This was costly, 
however, and did not remove the water 
as rapidly as wished. Cement tile was 
then tried out, but the commercial tile 
was found inferior and easily broken. 
Besides this, it would give way quick- 
ly and.the drains therefore become 
clogged. 


To overcome this, a tile machine was 
bought and tile made on the farm from 
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USE ON THE PORDUM FARM 
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TRUCK USED BY MR. PURDUM IN MAKING DELIVERIES 


and one of cement. This has given en- 
tire satisfaction, and at a cost much 
less than that of bought tile—either 
clay or cement. 

The big item in tile drainage, how- 
ever, is the labor in putting it down, 
and in the last year or so, it has been 
impossible to secure help to do addi- 
tional tiling. The*before-the-war cost 
was about 25 cents per foot for laying 
tile or $200 per acre. 

The irrigation system of the farm 
cost $13,000. The puimp and mains are 
ample for irrigating another ten acres, 
however, which I have already men- 
tioned will be taken in so as to give 
ground for rotation of crops or the 
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growing of legumes. 


A strong stream runs by the farm, 
and water for irrigation is obtained 
from this. “One of the biggest prob- 
lems I encountered in putting in the 
system,” said Mr. Purdum, “was to find 
a way to keep sand from the stream 
Out of the pump. I thought about the 
matter for a long time and finally hit 
this plan: 


“A big well was sunk by the side of 
the stream so that the water could flow 
into it through a 10-inch intake pipe. 
This well was cemented and divided 
by a partition. The water from the 
stream flows into one side of the well, 
where the sand-settles. The overflow 
from this side of the well goes into the 
other side free from sand, where it is 
taken up by the pump and forced into 
the irrigation system.” 

No cistern or storage tank is used, and 
the water is forced directly into the 
four-inch mains, thence into stand- 
pipes two inches in diameter, and on 
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NN THE PURDUM TRUCK FARM 


with small nozzles every four feet. 

These nozzles are supposed to cover 
58 feet, one set working from each side 
of an area, but Mr. Purdum put them 
50 feet apart to make sure of ample 
water. The pipes are reversible and 
may be used on either side of the 
standpipes. 


The system will put out an inch of 
water over eight acres or nearly a half- 
inch over the entire twenty acres in 10 
hours, which volume is ample under 
all conditions. 

Best results will be obtained by irri- 
gating when there is a breeze. This 
will break the small streams of water 
up into a fine spray. In this way, the 
land will not bake. If there is no wind, 
the water will puddle and cause the 
land to bake. 

This farmer could have obtained a 
system of irigation that would put out 
more water, but the land will readily 
absorb no more than his present sys- 
tem puts out and the amount of irri- 
gation must depend on absorption. 

Nearly all the vegetables grown are 
sold in Danville. Some shipments are 
made on special request, but this is not 
often. He has no trouble in disposing 
of his crop locally, because of the 
quality of truck grown. This farm 
supplies nearly all of the vegetables for 
Danville in season, and Purdum and 
his five sons are planning to put an 
acre under glass to supply the various 
vegetables out of season. 

All of the standard truck crops are 
grown. There is no large acreage of 
any one crop, but each small plot pro- 
duces heavily and there is always a 
variety. 

The Purdum farm is an example of 
what can be done by hard work and 
study. Mr. Purdum had some capital 
to begin with, but because of misfor- 
tune he had to start at the bottom 
again—at an age when most men are 
resting on their oars. This man at- 
tributes his success largely to the 
habit of reading and study of papers 
and books and trucking literature, 
with occasional. visits to -other 
truck farms. There is nothing won- 
derful or original about the meth- 
ods, but the fact that a man of his 
age took hold of an almost new 
proposition and started life all over 
again is a wonderful story indeed. 





Editor’s Note.—This is No. 4 of a 
series of articles about “Good Farmers 
and How They Did It.” Next week’s 
story will be about the farms of Mr. 
J. W. Morton, Athens, Georgia, who 
has given much study to the boll 
weevil problem. 
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The Car For All Roads 


riding comfort with light weight; and 
Overland 4’s light weight gives the 
further economy of low fuel and oil 
consumption and greater tire mileage. 


VERLAND 4 is a car for all 
seasons and all roads; attractive in 
appearance; economical in operation. It 
glides over the roughest roads with a 
smooth steadiness that is amazing. 
This remarkable car has the two- 
fold economy advantage of Three-Point 
Suspension Springs and light weight. 
Three-Point Suspension Springs give 
Overland 4, with 100-inch wheelbase, 


the riding ease usually associated with 


great weight and long wheelbase. They , 


take most of the shock and rebound out 
of road jolts. They lessen greatly the 
fatigue of long rides. 


By protecting car and motor from 
the constant racking blows which mean 
wear, these springs greatly reduce up- 
keep expense. They make possible 


Overland 4 is a quality car through- 
out—in design, finish and riding 
qualities. Equipped complete from 
Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting to 
Demountable Rims. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


IV.—EXPERIENCES IN GARDEN - MAKING 





This is No. 4 in our series of discus- 
sions of some of the most important 
problems of the average Southern 
farmer. Next weck’s letters will deal 
with fertilizers and how to use them 
more profitably. 


An Experience With Lettuce 











($8 Prize Letter) 


HEN I first began to plant a home 
garden a few years ago, I knew 
nothing about growing lettuce. My 
wife is very fond of it, and planted 
two rows and about half of it made 
good heads. I liked the beautiful 
green patch in my bleak February 
garden, and decided the next winter 
to increase the size of it. 
Preparatory to this, I read every- 
thing Professor Massey wrote about 
the growing of the plant. I made a 
scrap book on lettuce. In October, 
1916, I sowed ten cents’ worth of seed 
in a well prepared bed. About the 
same time I purchased $10 worth of 
lot manure and scattered it broad- 
cast over a small clay section of the 
garden. The plot measured 45 by 54 
feet. When the plants were large 
enough to set, I tried to turn the 
manure under, but only halfway suc- 
ceeded. I then leveled the surface 
and marked off the rows about one 
foot apart with a-bull tongue on my 
garden plow and set the small plants 
in this little furrow. They were too 
low to work until they grew almost 
to maturity. 


When the cold 
uary broke, there 
luxuriant growth, and in February 
I had as beautiful a lot of 
Big Boston lettuce as I have ever 
seen grow. Not more than 10 per 
cent of the plants had died from 
cold. I sold the patch, deducting 
enough for the use of the family, 
and received, $50 for it. The neigh- 
bor who bought it sold the crop to 
grocers for $100. It came in about 
two weeks ahead of the shipments 
from Florida. - 

Again last year I set the same plot 
to lettuce, but put eabbage in about 
half of it. I fertilized as the year 
before and set the plants about an 
inch below the surface. I also set 
lettuce between the cabbage rows. 
The plants grew off about two weeks 
ahead of the Florida crop as before 
and were entirely out of the way of 
the cabbage when the room was 
needed. The prices were even better 
than in the case of the previous crop. 
I sold to grocers in town who phoned 
their orders out and realized $95 for 
the lettuce and $35 for the cabbage. 

Columbia, S. C. D. D. PEELE. 


Making the Garden Pay Dividends 


($3 Prize Letter) 
| RAKE off my garden clean about 

. the first of October and burn all 
the végetation. This I follow with an 
application of manure, not too lib- 
eral, and break to a depth of about 
five inches, leaving the surface rough. 
The burning and breaking do away 
with most of the insects that would 
winter if the vegetation were left, 
and also dispose of a large portion 
of the weed and grass seed which 
have survived the summer’s cultiva- 
tion. The rough surface serves to 
catch all the moisture during the 
winter, and the snows and freezing 
of the clods breaks them up and 
leaves the soil in a splendid condi- 
tion with the coming of spring. 

A little manure scatterdin the row 
will serve to start the young plants off 
quickly, but a heavy application should 
never be used, unless abundant water 
is available for irrigation. 


weather of Jan- 
was a_ rapid, 





In this connection, beds for sweet 
potatoes should be laid out about 42 
inches apart, and English peas may 
be planted down the middles. The 
English peas will be in bearing be- 
fore the sweet potato sets are ready 
to put out, and will be dead and 
ready to be cleared away before the 
potato vines begin to run. I have 
tried planting English peas between 
watermelon and cantaloupe beds, but 
have not found this so successful. 


After the young plants come up, 
constant cultivation is necessary. 
There are few garden plants that will 
thrive among weeds. A good hand 


spray pump is also a necessity. A 
good garden cannot be secured with- 
out constant attention and work, but 
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are splendid. If stable -manure is 
used, it should be well rotted be- 
fore applying. Fresh stable manure 
makes scabby potatoes, and has a 
tendency to “fire” the plants. 

We first flat-break the garden well, 
and then harrow thoroughly. After 
this we bed or lay off the rows ag 
needed. Irish potatoes are planted 
flat, usually during the latter part of 
February. The ground is laid off in 
rows two and one-half feet apart, and 
the potatoes dropped in the furrow. 
Then we pull the plows together and 
cover two rows at a round. When 
the potatoes come up they are on a 
slight ridge, and in splendid shape 
for cultivation. One good plowing 
with sweeps, and then one furrow in 
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PLANTING GARDEN SEED WITH A HAND SEEDER 


Notice how. straight the rows are. 

be well prepared. 
when the fresh vegetables begin to 
come in you find that careful atten- 
tion certainly repays all efforts. And 
if your wife is a good hand at home 
canning, as mine is, you get the ben- 
efit all the year round. 

F. D. BROWN. 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Some Good Gardening Methods 


i Nr first step in gardening should 

be to select a suitable spot of 
ground and then fence it chicken- 
proof. Chickens and vegetables can 
be grown profitably on the same 
farm, but not on the same spot of 
ground. Don’t make the garden too 
small, and be sure to make the gar- 
den gate large enough for a double 
team to pass through. 

Having fenced the garden, the next 
step is to make it rich. Henhouse 
manure, rotten straw and wood ashes 


To do good work with this implement the soil must 
It is a wonderful little implement 


the middle after each packing rain is 
all the cultivation that is necessary. 
Do not plant potatoes in wet, sobby 
ground. It is better to plant in dry 
earth, and wdit for a rain than to 
plant when the ground is too wet. 


Frost-proof cabbage plants are or- 
dered about the middle of February, 
and set out as soon as they arrive. 
We find that the frost-proof plants 
de better than the home-grown ones, 
If the ground is dry when the plants 
come, so much the better. Plants 
that are set out with water in the 
dry earth do better than those that 
are put out when the ground is wet. 
Cut-worms are the main pests that 
we have to guard against in growing 
cabbage. A pasteboard collar around 
each plant will give some protection, 
but the surest plan is to: hunt the 
worms out by hand. This is not as 
dificult as it might seem. Early in 
the morning the worms are easy to 





women and farm young people. 


print. 


ary 31. 


letters by January 31. 


be written on a single sheet. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


‘P\URING 1920 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 

some of the most interesting and important problems of our 

To these “Experience Meeti 4 

sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 

the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 

For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 

second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences With Lespedeza as a Hay and Pasture Crop.—Mail letters by Janu- 


“Experiences in Beating the Boll Weevil.”—Mail letters by February 14, 
$i@ FOR BEST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT 
“What Sort of Organizations Must Farmers Have in Order to Protect and Promote 
Their Business, Social and Political Interests” ?—Mail letters by January 31. 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 
series, we offer $2 for each picture we can use. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Experiences in Easier Ways of Washing and How to Accomplish Them.”—Mail 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. 
When preferred, name will be withheld. 


farmers, farm 
’ ’ every Progres- 
Give us actual expefiences, brief and to 


In our “Pretty Farm Homes” 
Mail photographs any time. 


Must 


‘portant matter. 








locate, and if the first ones that make 
their appearance are destroyed, the 
damage will be light. 

English peas are-planted in double 
rows On a large bed. The first plant- 
ing is done about the first of March, 
and two later plantings at intervals 
of ten days. By this method we have 
fresh peas as long as we care for 
them. The main secret in raising 
English peas is, to put down plenty 
of seed. A few measly vines will not 
make enough peas to amount to any- 
thing, even if they all produce well. 
We use the dwarf variety in prefer- 
ence to the kind that has to be trel- 
lised.. Radishes, lettuce, mustard and 
some of the other less important 
vegetables are planted along with 
peas. For these delicate plants the 
ground should be thoroughly pul- 
verized, and a liberal supply of seed 
dusted in with a sprinkling of ashes, 
Don’t be skimpy with seed. It is 
better to thin out than to have a 
poor stand. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 





Profiting by Past Mistakes in 
Garden-making 


FORCE of habit is ‘strong, so we will 
speak of it as the “new garden,” 
in spite of the fact that it has oc- 
cupied this plot of ground for more 
than four years. When making this 
new garden we tried to rectify all 
the mistakes of the old garden. 


In the first place, we made it rec- 
tangular, with a good length of row 
that enables us to use horse-drawn 
implements without the inconven- 
ience of frequent turning. Then there 
is a big wagon gate placed on the 
barnyard side. This makes the haul- 
ing in and spreading of the stable 
manure an easy matter. A _ stout 
woven wire with a barbed wire top 
and bottom beats the old-time board 
fence all to pieces when it comes to 
keeping out marauding pigs and 
chickens, 

As a site for our garden, a well 
drained eastern slope was chosen 
that had the advantage of being quite 
near the house. This makes it pos- 
sible to get in some good hard licks 
at hoeing, pruning, tying up, etc. The 
new garden had one great disad- 
vantage, though, in that it faced ona 
much traveled public highway. How- 
ever, this was remedied by the plant- 
ing of a thick hedge of privet, 
which has come to be as beautiful as 
it is utilitarian. We can now dig and 
delve quite happily in our oldest 
clothes with the utmost privacy. 


There are some other necessities 
for good gardening, in the way of six- 
foot tomato stakes with cross-pieces 
at the top, two-foot stakes and plenty 
of twine to keep the English peas 
from sprawling all over the ground, 
and supports for the running bean 
vines. I have found that several 
lengths of mesh wire ,attached to 
posts form a splendid’ bean vine 
trellis. Furthermore, this trellis is 
Sturdy enough to be moved from 
place to place and will last many 
seasons. 


Selection of seed is another im- 
It pays to buy only 
from first-class seed houses. In sav- 
ing seed at home, a little attention 
can work wonders in improving the 
strain. We proved this by year after 
year saving butter bean and pea 
seed from prolific vines and by keep- 
ing for seed only those beans and 
peas that came from very full pods. 
From these seed we have raised some 
splendid crops. 
MRS. K. P. GOODMAN, 
Minter, Ala. 
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Easily moved from cut 
to cut and log to 
log by one man 
without stopping 
engine. 


No Chains; No Set-Screws; 
No Keys. 
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e Man Saws 


25 Cords a Day:Cuts down trees 


T’S the easiest kind of work to cut down 
trees and saw any timber any size or 
length. On thousands of farms the 

Ottawa Engine Log Saw is proving the 
greatest labor-saving device ever invented. 
You, alone, can do the work of ten men 
with the Ottawa. It does away with the 
back-breaking, hard job of cross-cut sawing ; 
the old way or lugging logs to a circular are doing the same. The Ottawa Log 
saw. The country is facing the worstcoal § Saw provides cheaper and more plentiful 
shortage in history. You can help your fuel. Quickly pays for itself. 


OTTAWA SAW 


Saws Down Trees— Cuts Up Logs By Power 
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In One Bay” 


I am using your one 
man Ottawa Log Saw 
and am well pleased 
with it. It does just 
what you said it would 

do. I ran my saw one 
Oo 
friends, neighbors, and the people in town RAL ee 
by sawing wood for fuel, and make splen- ry 
did money. Noah Digge, of Jacksonville, 
No. Car., writes, ‘‘I cut 27 cords of wood 
in one day, under unfavorable condi- 
tions, and in 52 hours I cut, sold and 


delivered $75 worth.’’ Men everywhere 


ey 


——— 


LI EWAMlA VITA 
“Saws As Much As 
10 Men.” 


With my Ottawa log 
saw outfit I saw as 
much wood in a day as 
ten men coula by hand, 
and much easier. No 
matter how big the 

* logs, it will make quic!: 
work of them. It will 
saw the biggest login 
one and one-half mir- 
utes. Besides using it 
tosaw,I run our elc- 
vator, washing ma- 
chine, shell corn and 
pump water. 
JOHN EGLI, 

Pomeroy, lowa. 













“Wish I Had 
It Long Ago” 


I am well pleased 
with the Ottawa Out- 
fit. It has filled the 
bill in every way. I 
only wish that I had 
ordered one long ago. 

E. W. LOOP, 








Direct gear drives saw —no chains to tighten, 
no keys, no set-screws, Automatic friction clutch pro- 
tects saw. 4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine, Oscillatin 
Magneto Ignition, and the Automatic Governor wit 
Speed Regulator. Engine will also run pumps, feed 
mills, washing machines, cream separator and other 
machinery. Saw blade easily removed. 


10 Year Guarantee *:* 


tage of our liberal offer. The 10-year guarantee protects 
you. See the Ottawa in operation, see how quickly and 
easily it cuts any log. No work at all. The greatest 
work-saver ever invented. 


: You have your 
Cash, or Easy Payments 3°2 Dave sour 
easy payments on the Ottawa now; let: it pay for itself 


while you use it. Send at once for FREE BOOK and 
Big Special Offer. 


‘ ™ 
You get the Ottawa Log Saw direct from the 
factory. You get the lowest price and immediate 
shipment — no delay—no waiting. Back of each Ottawa 
is our big factory with it’s 10 year guarantee. You'll be 
surprised how easy the Ottawa is to use — how simple to 
operate — how easy to start in any weather. And it’s 
economical, too. Uses very little gasoline. 


PI The Ottawa reaches 
30 Days Trial ou all ready for work. 
Let it saw your logs for 30 days. his is the most liberal 
trial offer ever made on any log saw. Before you choose 


any saw — get the trial offer, backed by the largest log 
saw factory in America. 


Send today for New Free 
F, r ee Book Book about the Ottawa Log 
Saw. See what this work and time-saver can do for you. 


Its a big money-maker. Your name on a post card or the 
coupon below, brings this fully illustrated book free and postpaid, 


Stratton, Nebr. 



















‘Fulfills Fond- 
est Expec- 
tations”’ 


I want to say that 
the Ottawa Log Saw I 
got from you some 
weeks ago has more 
than fulfilled my fond- 
est expectations. It 
does all and more than 
you claim for it. 

E. L. PRINGLE, 
iown, Ark. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 1848 Wood St, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


Used hy U. S. Gov’t. 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO. § © 
1848 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans, | 3 


Send me your Free Book about the 






















Ottawa Log Saw. It is understood I am 
to be under no obligation. 
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HE successful farmer raises 

bigger crops and cuts down 
costs by investment in labor-saving 
machinery. 


Good prices for the farmers’ crops 
! encourage new investment, more 
f production and greater prosperity. 


But the success of agriculture de- 
pends on the growth of railroads— 
the. modern beasts of burden that 
haul the crops to the world’s mar- 
Out of _accumu- 
pool A kets. 
cesses of industry 
and applied sci- 
ence, all the com- 
forts and ameliora- 
tions of the com- 
mon lot. Upon it 
the world must de- 


The railroads—like the farms— 
increase their output and cut down 
unit costs by the constant invest- 
ment of new capital. 


pend for the process 

of reconstruction in 

which all have to 
are. 


~JAMES J. HILL. 


With fair prices for the work they 
do, the railroads are able to attract 
new capital for expanding their fa- 
cilities. 


Rates high enough to yield a fair 
return will insure railroad growth, 
and prevent costly traffic conges- 
tion which invariably results in 
poorer service at higher cost. 


National wealth can increase only 
as our railroads grow. 


Poor railroad service is dear at 
any price. No growing country can 
long pay the price of inadequate 
transportation facilities, 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “executives. 


Those desiring informatian concerning the railroad situa- 
tion may obtain literature by writing to The Association 
of Railway Executives 61 Broadway, New York 

















MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise In The Progressive 
—_ Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 

erenees. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it In print the mext. in recent years we have 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on aceount of its reaching us after all the adver- 
tising space in the eurrent issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion, always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 
tleement te appear. 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 





HOTBED or cold frame is some- 
| A thing that can be used to decided 
advantage in practically every 
garden. Very little space is re- 


quired, and even in towns and cities 
where onlya small 
amount of space is 
available, hotbeds 
and cold frames 
can be made use of 
with much satis- 
faction. They re- 
quire considerable 
attention, and like 
anything else that 
is really worth 
while, must be 
looked after carefully. 





L. A 


NIVEN 


A hotbed is nothing more nor less 
| than a hole in the ground, with ma- 
nure put in the bottom for heating 
and soil put on top of the 


purposes, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


How to Make Hotbeds and 
Cold Frames 


Both Are Valuable for Growing Vegetables 
By L. A. NIVEN 


some of the tender vegetables during 
late winter or early spring, and a hot 
bed of this size will probably be just 
about what a family of average siz 
will need. 

Note from the cross section of the 
hotbed shown that after the hole is 
dug for the hotbed, a wooden frame is 
built upon the sides and ends. Just 
drive posts down at the corners, nail 
ing the boards to these posts. 


Usually this board wall is extended 
from twelve to eighteen inches above 
the surface of the ground on the north 
side, and from six to twelve inches on 
the south side. In the illustration, the 
wall on the north side extends twelve 
inches above the ground, and on the 
south side, four inches. This gives 
sufficient slope, but our preference is 
to have the wall on the north side ex- 
tend up fifteen inches, and five inches 




















CROSS SECTION OF STANDARD WIDTH HOTBED 


By carefully studying this illustration, 
able to construct one. 


manure in which the vegetables are 
to grow, and the whole thing covered 


| with glass sash or other material. 


Along with this article we are show- 
ing a cross section of a hotbed. No- 
tice that the width of the hotbed is 
five feet, and that the depth of the 
manure is twenty inches and the soil 
six inches. The soil in the hotbed 
should be just about on a level with 
the soil on the outside, or the surface 
of the ground. Twenty inches of ma- 
nure is not absolutely necessary, as 
many have secured excellent results 
by using from twelve to fifteen inches 
and four to five inches of soil. But it 
is not important as to just how much 


manure and just how much soil are 
used, except there should be the 
right proportion between: the two. 


That is, the more manure put in the 
bottom of the hotbed the more soil 
should be put on top of the manure. 


Don’t overlook the fact that the 
manure is put in the bottom of the 
hotbed not for fertilizing purposes, but 
for heating purposes, and it stands to 
reason, the more manure there is in 
the bottom, the more heat will be gen- 
efated, and therefore, the more soil 
can be heated. Our own preference is 
to make the depth of the manure 
about fifteen inches, and the depth of 
the soil four and one-half to five 
inches. 


The standard length of the glass sash 
covering hotbeds is six feet, and if the 
inside measurement of a hotbed is five 
feet, this will give six inches for the 
sash to extend over either side of the 
hotbed, and this is desirable. Of 
course, the hotbed may be made any 
desired length. A good length is six 
feet. The standard width of hotbed 
sash is three feet. Therefore, if a hot- 
bed six feet long and five feet wide is 
made, two sashes will be sufficient for 
covering. A hotbed six feet long and 
five feet wide will enable one to grow 
a large number of plants for setting 








out early in the spring, or for growing 


and the article on hotbeds, 





anyone should be 
They can be used to decided advantage by anyone having a small 
amount of time that can be devoted to work of this kind. 


on the south side. As is shown, dirt is 
banked up against this board wall on 
both sides. It.should also be banked 
against the wall on the ends. This 
helps to keep out the cold, and to give 
the proper protection to the plants or 
vegetables growing in the hotbed. 

The hotbed should be located on the 
south side of a building so as to get as 
much protection from the north wind 
as possible. While it is not absolutely 
necessary that the hotbeds slope to the 
south, yet it is desirable, as in this way 
the greatest amount of sunshine will 
be secured. If it can’t slope south, then 
our next preference would be to have it 
slope east, as this would permit the 
early morning sun to enter most easily. 

The manure used in making hotbeds 
must be fresh, and the best that can be 
used is horse manure, as it heats very 
readily, and gives far better results 
than almost any other kind. Keep in 
mind that unless it heats and heats 
well, there is not any use to put it in 
the hotbed, because that is what the 
manure is put in the hotbed for. Cow 
manure will not do. 

Before putting manure in the hotbed, 
it should be put in a pile and allowed 
to start to heating. Then fork it over 
and throw it into another pile and let 
it start to heat again, and then pile it 
in the hotbed and put the soil on top 
of it, but do not plant the vegetable 
seed immediately afterward, because if 
the manure is in the right shape it will 
heat the soil too hot for best results, 
and a few days should elapse before 
sowing the seed. Better get a ther- 
mometer of some kind and stick down 
in the soil and not plant the seed until 
the temperature of the soil has dropped 
down to 85 to 88 degrees. The heating 
manure may run the temperature of 
the soil up to 100 degrees or more, 
and under no condition should the 
seed be planted until the temperature 
drops down to 90. 

When the manure is put in the hot- 
bed, it should be packed down good 


(Concluded on page 35, column 2) 
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HE LIST of motor cars below is not merely 

impressive evidence of Willard leadership— 
but of a three-fold Willard responsibility—fully 
realized and fully accepted. 


As the leader of a great industry, Willard is 
held responsible, and rightly, for storage battery 
improvement, for storage battery service, and for 
giving all necessary help and information to the 
great car-owning public. 


And to make the new Willard battery owner’s 
task easier, in addition-to our responsibility for the 
quality of material and workmanship, we offer 
to all such as properly register the new battery 
at a Willard Service Station, a 90-day insurance 


+ free of charge. Besides that, any car owner can 


at any time obtain full and complete printed 
information on every point he needs to know. 


The Nation-wide Willard Service Organiza- 
tion was established and is maintained for the 
car-owner’s benefit, to assist him in getting a 
really trained service by men who knowtheir job. 


The lastest of many Willard contributions to 
battery improvement is the Still Better Willard 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation—an inven- 
tion which entirely does away with what was 
previously an almost universal battery repair 
expense—re-insulation. Our one objective is the 
car owner’s complete satisfaction, and this we 
pledge to those who make or sell motor cars and to 
the millions of men and women who drive them. 


. Cars on Which Willard Batteries are Regular Equipment : is 
Passenger Cars Haynes Noma Commercial Federal Old Hickory 
" American oe Norwalk Cars Fulton Oneida 
“ Motorbus ollier-Eight F.-W. D. Oshkosh 
: . American Six Holmes 3 — a Garford 
; oe po. i Owen-Magnesic American, = GMC. Panhard 
“+ . Jordan Olympian oman Grant-Denmo 
ie Auburn American- Parker 
rl Kankakee Packard LaFrance Hahn Pierce-Arrow 
ef 
-: athe Kissel-Kar Paige Armleder Hamilton i 
7 Beggs Si Sit i” Pan-American Atterbury Hawkeye Rainier Truck 
a ¢ . ges ox Lexi Patterson Henney Reo 
es Biddle " exington Peerless Bartholomew Higrade Riddle 
+: pe pani Phianna Bement Hoffmon Brose. Robinson 
i Canadian Briscoe — Piedmont Bethlehem Rock Falls 
fi Case 4McFarlan Pierce-Arrow Brockway Indiana Rowe 
-* Chevrolet McLaughlin Premier Buckeye toserantional iad 
nits Climber Madison , Capitol arvester ndow 
< Red Wing P Sayers & Scovidl 
boh yers 
>: + emg ‘ Renault ae oH cre Kelegesve Seagrave 
.: Crawford Mercer Reo Cc he ra “ k Misodt-Kar Selden 
a Cunningham Meteor Revere pw nee " Lane Service 
- : (Phila., Pa.) Riddle Corliss Luverne Signal 
teh — Meteor Rock Falls Gestion’ Stewart 
oe avis : 
ee Dixie Flyer — 0.) S. & S. Cunningham 0 A Studebaker 
Dodge Bros. Michigan Hearse Singer Dart Menominee Tiffin 
z Dorris ‘ Standard 
. Midwest Day-Elder Mercury Titan 
i : Stanley Nag 
: Economy Mitchell Ghieens Denby Michigan Hearse Transport 
> Elcar Moline Knight Sieuteiaiene Diamond T Minneapolis al 
. Elgin Monitor Stutz Dodge Bros. Mitchell elie 
< Ferris 6 Moore : Dorris Mutual Vim 
* Franklin Nepoleen Velie oye Sut Be Nash Ward-LaFrance 
: Gardner Nash Westcott Noble White 
Geronimo Nelson4 Winton Elgin Northway ' Winther 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 









T. A. WILLARD, President 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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YOUR 1920 
GARDEN 


Will be the best garden you have ever had, if you 
follow Prof. Massey's advice. — 





Prof. Massey was able to experiment, when he 
didn’t have to count the costs and had all the help 
he wanted. The State of North Carolina paid for 
such experiments for your benefit. 


Prof. Massey has been an enthusiastic and most 
successful gardener for over 50 years, a full half 
century of experience and in his book 


Some of the 
given is— 











information 





What to plant in the garden 
each month; 


MASSEY’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


ror THE 


SOUTHERN STATES Garden soil and equipment; 


How to grow the 
vegetables ; 


various 


Small fruits ; 

Plant diseases and insects; 
Handy reference tables; 
How to have a pretty lawn. 


gar- 


—128 pages of just the 
dening information you 


“w. P. MASSEY 
need 
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He tells you what not to do as well as what to do 
and how best to do it. . He gives you the benefit of all 
his knowledge about gardening. 


Read “‘Massey’s Garden Book” and you will have 


a fine garden. 


THIS GREAT BOOK FREE 


From now until February 15th we will give a Free 
copy of Massey’s Garden Book with each new or 
renewal subscription to The Progressive Farmer. 


USE THE COUPON 


The Progressive Farmer: 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a full 
Progressive Farmer, and a Free copy of Massey’s Garden Book. 





year’s subscription to The 


Iss. 1-24-20 





Notice to Club Raisers and Local Agents 


You are 
each subscrription until February 15th. 


hereby authorized to give a copy of “Massey’s Garden Book” with 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Health Talk 


Scarlet Fever: 


A Disease Progressive . Farmer 


Readers Should Know About 


By Dr. B. E. 
CARLET fever is a dangerous dis- 
Se with frequent serious re- 
sults. From 10 to 20 per cent 
of the cases are complicated with 
acute Bright’s disease; and the dis- 
ease is one of the most frequent 
causes of deafness in children. The 
joints frequently become inflamed, 
and a leaking heart following the dis- 
ease is not uncommon. 

In a typical, recognized case of 
scarlet fever the symptoms are about 
as follows: A child who has never 
had scarlet fever is exposed to a 
known or unknown case of the dis- 
ease, and within from two to four 
days, never over seven days, becomes 
suddenly ill. The fever rises rapidly 
to 102 or often to 104 degrees, or 
even higher. The pulse becomes 


WASHBURN 


The germs of scarlet fever are dis- 
tributed by three groups of people: 
Those with recognized cases of scar- 
let fever, those with missed cases, 
and by carriers. The first group of 
people undoubtedly is responsible for 
fewer cases of scarlet fever than is 
the second group. Missed cases of 
scarlet fever furnish probably the 
most important source of contagion, 
The missed case is not confined to a 
sick room, is not recognized, is not 
avoided, and therefore associates 
freely with others. 

Carriers are persons who have 
either recovered from attacks of scar- 
let fever or who have been closely 
associated with one of the two pre- 
ceding groups of cases. Sometimes 
persons who have scarlet fever re- 





CATTER plenty of manure 

over the garden and get it 

rich for the crops that are to 
grow this spring and summer. 

2. Place order for fertilizers. 
We doubt if prices are going down 
any, and they may go up. 

3. Watch the feed and general 
condition of the work stock, for 


the rush working season is just 
ahead. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO | 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Follow our drainage articles 
from week to week, and then make 
an effort to put some of the ideas 
into operation on your own farm. 

5. Plant foods are high priced, 
so save_every pound of manure 
possible, and begin now to haul it 
all out on the fields. 

6. Don’t forget the terraces. 
Build them where needed and re- 
Pair the old ones. 








rapid in proportion to the elevation 
of temperature. The tongue, while 
not coated, becomes very red and 
has small sores around the edge and 
small white spots on ‘the surface, 
giving it the appearance of a ripe 
strawberry. There is usually vomit- 
ing of a rather severe character, sore 
throat is present in nearly all cases, 
and within 24 to 36 hours a rather 
deep scarlet rash begins on the chest 
and neck and spreads rapidly over 
the entire body. The rash is mot as- 
sociated with an elevation or rough- 
ness of the skin. It can be seen but 
not felt. The rash after lasting two 
or three days begins to fade, and 
usually disappears completely in a 
week or ten days. With the disap- 
pearance of the rash the skin begins 
to peel off in little flakes; or, where 
it is thicker, as on the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet, in larger 
pieces. This process lasts usually 
two or three weeks, but sometimes 
six or eight weeks. 

In an unrecognized case of scarlet 
fever, that is, a mild or missed case, 
the symptoms are so slight that the 
victim of the disease never suspects 
the true nature of the trouble and is 
never sick enough to call in a phy- 
sician. Such a patient may have no 
rash at all, or the rash may be so 
slight or so transient as not to be 
noticed and there may be little or no 
vomiting. The throat is only slight- 
ly uncomfortable, and the patient may 
not be indisposed for more than 12 
to 24 hours. 

There are few diseases that are 
more variable in their severity and 
symptoms than scarlet fever. One 
child is so ill as to die within 36 
to 48 hours; another has an eight- 
weeks’ illness and comes out of it 
crippled for life, with injured kid- 
neys or impaired hearing; still an- 
other is only indisposed 6 to 24 
hours, and the nature of the sick- 
ness is never suspected. 

Scarlet fever is due to a small germ 
which lives in the nose and throat 
and is thrown off in the secretions 
from these in practically the same 
way in which the germs of diphtheria, 
measles and whooping cough are 
scattered. 


cover with the exception of a dis- 
charging ear or a chronic sore throat, 
and it is probable that these are sti‘! 
infectious. It is impossible to know 
the number of carriers that exist dur- 
ing an epidemic of scarlet fever, be- 
cause we have no way of identifying 
the carrier by finding the germ that 
causes the disease, as we have in 
diphtheria. 


The contagion of scarlet fever is 
transferred from patients to well per- 
sons in the ways that diphtheria and 
whooping cough are spread. 


Do infected things cause scarlet 
fever? is often asked. Occasionally, 
but not very often. There was a very 
prevalent idea once that people con- 
tracted scarlet fever from infected 
things, as from the room in which the 
person with scarlet fever had been 
confined, or from the furnishings of 
such a room, or from the toys with 
which a child with scarlet fever had 
played. It is extremely unlikely that 
infected things are relatively impor- 
tant as sources of the disease; the 
disease is contracted from infected 
persons, not things. 





Bermuda for Hog Pasture 


ERMUDA alone does not make a 

good hog pasture. But when it is 
used in connection with lespedeza and 
one or more of the clovers that do well 
in your section, a very good permanent 
pasture for the hogs is obtained. 


Bermuda is best started with pieces 
of sod set out at intervals of from 
one to three feet each way. The sod 
may be set out at any time, provided 
there is a reasonable amount of mois- 
ture in the ground, and if the pieces 
of sod are covered with dirt during 
the cold weather. When seed are 
used, the most satisfactory results 
are obtained by sowing in May or 
June on a well prepared seed bed. 
It is necessary to have a finely pul- 
verized, well firmed seed bed with 
plenty of moisture if a good stand is 
to be obtained from Bermuda seed. 
After seeding it is best to use a cor- 
rugated roller or some other imple- 
ment that will very lightly cover the 
seed, if any covering at all is given. 
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The Breeds of Livestock—Dairy 
Cattle 


I1l.—Holsteins: Description and Characteristics 


HE origin of the breed of dairy cattle popularly known in this country 
as Holstein is like that of many other pure breeds—largely unknown. A 
breed of large, black and white cattle has existed in Holland for @ long time. 


The official name in this country is Holstein-Friesian, but in Holland and 
in England the name is Friesian, while in this country the popular name is 
Holstein. The name Friesian is from Friesland, a province in Holland, while 
Holstein is the name of a province in Germany. Although this breed is to be 
found in all parts of Holland, they are probably kept_in larger numbers in the 
north of Holland or Friesland, 


The Dutch settlers of New York imported these black and white cattle as 
early as 1795, but the first importation of record which permanently estab- 
lished the breed in this country was about 1861. In recent years few Holsteins 
have been imported into this country, because of the restrictions on the im- 
portation of cattle from Continental Europe on account of contagious diseases. 


Holsteins have become very numerous in- the North, especially in the 
Eastern and Middle States. Until recently they have not been so popular in 
the South as the smaller Channel Islands breeds, especially the Jersey. Being 
large and consequently large consumers of feeds, it was generally thought 
they were not so well adapted to Southern grasing and feeding conditions; 
but since the South is beginning to learn that it is the business of livestock to 
consume feeds, Holsteins are rapidly gaining in popularity, especially in the 
neighborhood of cities where the dominant factor in the dairy market is 
whole milk. , 
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A GOOD HOLSTEIN (DEHORNED) 


Cotor.—The color is black and white. These colors being sharply defined 
and contrasting, present a striking appearance, especially where considerable 
numbers are brought together. Either color may predominate, but the 
popular demand is for the lighter colors, while black below the knees or hocks 
is regarded as objectionable. 


Even among purebreds, red and white occasionally occurs, but such a color, 
or an admixture of gray, makes an animal ineligible to registration in America. 
But in Holland purebred herds of red and white are maintained. The horns 
are usually white, with black tips. 


The Holstein is of a good, docile disposition, sometimes bordering on the 
sluggish or lazy. They are not regarded as good rustlers or grazers on short 
pastures for this reason; but a dairy cow should not be expected to rustle for 
her feed on short pastures. They are large consumers of feeds, especially 
roughage, and this is one of their desirable characteristics as dairy cows. 


S1zE.—Holstein-Friesians are our largest dairy breed. While the frame 
is usually very large, it may be well covered with flesh. The withers and 
thighs are inclined to be thick, the latter probably being thicker than in other 
dairy breed. 


While they are large they do not rank high as beef animals. The steers 
gain rapidly, and under a year old present fair beef type; but with age the 
carcass becomes less desirable from a beef standpoint. Cows often weigh 
from 1,100 to 1,600 pounds, sometimes as high as 1,800 pounds, a fair weight 
being from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds. Bulls often weigh a ton, and 2,500 pounds is 
not uncommon. A fair weight for bulls is probably 1,700 to 2,000 pounds for 
mature animals, Calves at birth weigh 70 to 100 pounds and sometimes even 
more. 


The type is essentially dairy, the cows possessing rather large heads and 
necks, and large bodies with expansive hips, typical of large feed consumption 
and dairy capacity. 


Points of criticism sometimes seen are a lack of quality as shown by large, 
coarse bone, and coarse hair and a harsh skin. Sloping rumps and pendent 
or other undesirable forms of udders are also too often seen, but the udders 
are usually large, indicating their large milk production. Naturally the 
Holstein, being much larger, does not mature as early as either the Jersey or 
Guernsey. Heifers should probably not come in milk until approaching 30 
months of age, and certainly not before two years old, for they grow in frame 
until at least four years old and increase in body weight up to six or seven years. 

Propuction.—In milk production the Holstein excels all other breeds in 
quantity. The record for yearly production of butter fat is also highest, but 
the per cent of butter fat is lowest. 

According to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 893, the 3,220 yearly records for 
Advanced Registry up to February 19, 1917, showed an average yearly milk 
broduction of 14,622.7 pounds and 500.7 pounds of fat, or an average of 

(Concluded on page 23, column 4) 
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Write for these instructive 
and we will send them. 
The Barrett Company, 


No. 1—“Important Facts About Ar- 
cadian Sulphate of Ammonia.” 
No. 27—“How to Increase the Yield 


of Timothy.” 


No. 59—“Sulphate of Ammonia by 
Those who know.” 

No. 61—"“Oats and Their Fertiliza- 
tion in the South.” 

No. 68—“Sulphate of Ammonia vs. 
the Boll Weevil.” 

No. 69—“More Cotton.” 

No. 71—Fertilizer Note Book. 

No. 81—Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia—Directions for Use. 

No. 84—“Sulphate of Ammonia: Its 
Source, Production and Use.” 

No. 85—‘“Fertilizing the Apple Or- 
chard.” 

No. 86—“More Wheat.” 

No. 88—“Successful Potato Growing.” 


Made in the U. S. A. 


ALABAMA: Birmingham; Birmingham 
Fertilizer Co. Montgomery; F. S. Roy- 
ster Guano Co. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville; American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co., Independent 
Fertilizer Co., Armour Fertilizer Works. 
Gainesville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. Sanford; Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Co. 


GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer 
Works, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Swift 
& Co., Tennessee Chemical Co., Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. Savannah; Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Augusta; 
V.C. C. Co. (Georgia Chemical Works). 
Athens; Empire State Chemical Co. 
Columbus; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Macon; F. S. Royster Guano Co. Al- 
bany; Tennessee Chemical Co. Culloden; 
Culloden Gin & Fertilizer Co. 
KENTUCKY: Louisville; 
Fertilizer Co. 


Louisville 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans; Planters 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro; 


The 


For information 
as to application 
write 





Order by number. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPT., NEW YORK 








TOP DRESSING TALKS, No. 2 


Fertilizer Bulletins Free--- 


We would like to tell you about ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia; why it is the great 
American ammoniate; why it is the best top 
dressing for any crop that needs nitrogen; 
and how to use it most profitably. 


and interesting free bulletins 
Address 


Agricultural Department. 


. 89—“Sulphate of Ammonia for 
for Vegetables.” 

. 90—“Which Source of Nitrogen 
is Best”? 

. 91—“Sweet Potatoes and Yams.” 
. 933—“Sulphate of Ammonia as a 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer.” 

. 94—“Sulphate of 
Sugar Cane.” 


Ammonia for 


. 9$—“Reference List on Sulphate 
of Ammonia.” 


. 9%—“Some Experiences in Or- 


chard Fertilization.” 


. 97—“Field Experiences on Avail- 
ability of Nitrogenous Fertil- 
izers.” 


. 988—“Fertilizers for the Orchard.” 


. 99—“Fertilizing with Sulphate of 
Ammonia.” 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-know standard article that 
has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 
Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and 
dry for top dressing purposes. 


Ammonia 25%% guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 


Armour Fertilizer Works. Charlotte; 
Swift & Co., F. S. Royster Guano Co, 
Washington; Pamlico Chemical Co., F. 
S. Royster Guano Co. Wadesboro; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston; 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Coe-Mortimer Co., Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. Columbia; American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co., Palmetto Guano 
Corp., F.S. Royster GuanoCo. Blacks- 
burg; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Greenville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Co. Spartanburg; F. S. Royster Guano 
Co. 
TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal 


Chemical Co., Tennessee Chemical Co. 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Pocomoke Gu- 
ano Co., Norfolk Fertilizer Co., Inc, 
Imperial Co., Hampton Guano Co., 
Berkeley Chemical Co., Robertson Fer- 
tilizer Co., Inc., Tidewater Guano Co., 
Carolina Union Fertilizer Co. F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. Richmond; F. §, 
Royster Guano Co. Alexandria; Alex- 
andria Fertilizer & Chemical Co. Lynche 
burg; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


Company 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
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Points on Practical Under- 


drainage—®y A. L. French 


II.—Laying Out and Digging Ditches for Mains 
and Laterals 


HEN there is only ‘one sin- 
gle.line of tile in a system, the 
line running not more than 


sixty rods, using a three-inch tile for 
the full length of the drain, answers 
the purpose all 
right; and where 
the subsoil is 
heavy clay and the 
drain only from 
thirty to thirty-six 
inches deep this 
sized tile will carry 
all the surplus wa- 
ter and cost much 
less than will larg- 
er-sized pipe. How- 
ever, when the ditch is dug through 
porous subsoil—alluvial, sandy or 
gravelly—it will often require a four- 
inch tile in the lower half of the line 
to give the required capacity during 
spells of excessive wet. Also when 
the drain taps several quite bold 
springs, a four-inch tile is needed. 


A. L. FRENCH 


I might say here that one of the 


most satisfactory uses to which I 
have put underdrains is intapping wet 
weather or other springs and carry- 
ing the water away underground to a 
creek or ditch instead of using 
open ditch, always a nuisance in a 
cultivated field. When the tile passes 
through a spring a good-sized cavity 
should be made, and all around the 
tile filled with small rocks if they 
are available. Should the be 
not convenient, a piece of sewer pipe 
may be set in the spring, the upper 
end extending above the line of*the 
bottom of the ditch about eight 
inches. Then cut around hole through 
the pipe at the level of the bottom 
of the ditch through which to stick 
the ends of the tile. The sewer pipe 
should then be provided with some 
sort of a durable cover, of course. 
Either of the above plans will insure 
all the water from the spring get- 
ting into the tile and no wet spot 
remain where the spring is located. 


an 


rocks 


At the upper end of the field men- 


tioned in my first article of this 
series and extending thirt} 
rods into the field immediately above, 
of land contain- 
ing small 
The natural depression that pr 
an inadequate outlet for the surplus 
water from piece of land was 
alongside the lower field. 


some 


was a wet, flat piece 


several sinks or swamps. 


vided 


this 


To drain this piece of land required 

a little more system of 
drains, for the outlet—sim- 
ply a sag alongside the eld— 
as it left the upper line 

of the and resolved it- 
self into a flat some 20 rods wide 
at the widest and, too, the 
general surface level of the upper end 
point nearer 


elaborate 

natural 
lower fi 
widened out 
lower field 

point, 
was lower than at a 
the creek. 

To take care of the surface water 
from this upper flat, a deep ditch ex- 
tending to the creek through the na- 
tural sag had been in use for many 
years. This ditch was nearly four feet 
deep at the deepest point, and through 
the flat only some eighteen inches 
deep. My problem here was to cut 
a main ditch up from the creek to the 
upper end of the flat through its low- 
est part, so as to secure a uniform 
grade the entire distance and at no 
point at the upper end have the 
depth less than three feet; for in the 
flat, because of its width, lateral 
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mm What a John Deere Plow 
! Bottom Tells the Careful Buyer 


IGH grade material and workmanship; a shape that assures good 

scouring, good pulverizing and light draft; special reinforcement 
at points where wear is greatest; strong and close-fitting quick detach- 
able shares; and perfect support of all parts by an extra strong frog— 
these are qualities that you will find in examining the bottoms on 


JOHN DEERE 














Beams guaranteed not to bend or break 
—with no time limit on the guaranty. 


Send today for your free 
copy of the booklet de- 
acribing John Deere 
Tractor Plows. It is full 
of valuable information 
for the man, who needs 
a plow. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., a 

ask for Booklet FS-637 


in a knife. 


Simple, strong and positive power lift 
that raises the bottoms high and level. 
Lifting mechanism moves only when 
plow is being raised or lowered—practi- 
cally no wear. 


TRACTOR PLOWS 


And don’t forget that the bottoms lead in determining the value of any 
plow tothe user. Their quality governs the value of your investment 
in a plow just as blade quality governs the value of your investment 
Be sure to consider the special quality in John Deere bot- 
toms—the product of 83 years of successful experience in plow-making 
—and then note these other features of John Deere Tractor Plows: 


Great clearance in throat’ of beam to 
prevent clogging in trashy soil. 
Wheelbase design that assures steady 
running and plowing at uniform depth 
in uneven ground. 

Widely adjustable hitch, adapting the 
plows for use with any standard tractor. 


Tell your John Deere dealer to show you John Deere 


Tractor Plows. 


He can furnish you with the size you want. 


“DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


need be run off from the 
main ditch fish-fin fashion, to the ex- 
treme edge of the low place, and 
these drains must be not less than 30 
inches deep at the outer ends. So as 
the natural fall of the land to the 
main drain was only about six to ten 
inches and I wished a fall in the 
laterals of about a foot, it was nec- 
essary to dig the upper part of the 
main drain about six inches deeper 
than would have been necessary had 
I been draining only a narrow sag 
with a single line of tile. 


drains must 


My first move was to arrange a 
sight on either end of a common 
spirit level, set a stake at the point 
where the outlet of the main was to 
be—the top of the stake about on a 
level with my shoulder—and across 
the top of this stake nail a piece of 
two-inch plank on which to rest my 
level. After leveling this piece of 
plank, I could sight along the entire 
length of the proposed main. A 
neighbor boy—a schoolmate—came 
over one Saturday and set my stakes 
in line, then with an axe drove each 
down until its top was just in line 
with my eye sighting over the level. 
A little schoolboy figuring ‘showed 
me then just how deep the ditch 
must be dug at each 100-foot point 
to give me a ditch three feet deep at 
both ends with four inches fall in 
each 100 feet. 

The open main ditch was straight, 
so I followed this and had only a 
little digging to do part of the way 
But at the high point it was neces- 
sary to go more than two and one- 
half feet lower than the bottom of the 
old four-foot ditch. The subsoil un- 
der all this land is very stiff clay, 
and as there was no slipping of the 
banks, I dug the entire main before 
starting on my laterals. 

I found very early in the digging 
game that what Mr. Terry had told 
me about digging my ditches only 
wide enough at the bottom to accom- 
modate the size tile used was sound 
doctrine, and following this practice 
saved moving many tons of dirt. It is 
absolute folly to dig a ditch eighteen 
inches wide on the bottom to accom- 
modate a three or five-inch tile My 
drains where three-inch tile were 
used were made four and one-half 
inches wide at the bottom and four- 
teen to sixteen inches wide at ‘the 
top; for five-inch tile were seven 
inches at bottom and eighteen to 
twenty-four inches at the top de- 
pending upon the depth. I never set 
my foot in the lower fourteen inches 
of the ditch, so needed a ditch only 
wide enough to stand in up 14 inches 
from the bottom. 

It must be understood that in dig- 
ging ditches for tile one starts at the 
outlet and backs up as he digs, so he 
is all the time cutting one spading 
deeper than where he is standing 

When my main was dug and the 
bettom roughly graded, a start was 
made on the laterals. Starting at the 
extreme upper end, a lateral was run 
off from either side to the out edge 
of the flat, the bottoms carefully 
graded and the three-inch tile laid 
and covered as in the drain men- 
tioned in my first article. As hinted 
above, the laterals were ndt run quite 
at right angles, but fish-fin fashion, so 
that when the water coming down 
the lateral struck the main it was 
immediately on its way down stream 
and not banking against the opposite 
wall of the tile in the main. The first 
two laterals finished, a 4-inch tile was 
laid in the main ditch to a point 
thirty-three feet below the first lat- 
erals, when two more laterals were 
run off as were the first two, holes 
being cut through the sides of the 
four-inch tile in which to insert the~ 
ends of the three-inch laterals. 


This practice was continued until 
the lower edge of the flat was 
reached, when a five-inch tile was 
substituted for the four-inch maitt. 


‘used down to this point, and this. size’ 
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BUY YOUR FENCING 
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Each year my catalog & 
used by thousands of farme 

as their FENCE BUYING GUIDE. 
It is their guide on both PRICE 
and QUALITY. For over 35 years I have 
been saving farmers money on fence and 
giving them best quality. Get this Big, New 
95-page Bargain Book and see how you can 


Save Money on Every Rod 


of fence you need. Catalog shows 150 
styles—more than you could findin 25 stores. 
Read this from W. S. Ruff: 

“I have 270 rods of your fence and three 
other makes on my farra. Yours is not only 
much cheaper, but much better. It’s the 


best fence we can get. 


MY BIG 
CATALOG 
half million ot or tere stal to find out TOWN 


It costs onl 

FENCE. They have bow ht over 125 ROHAN 
a They find BRO FENCE heavier, 
stiffer, stronger, nt 5 up longer and re- 
sists rust better. It is made of genuine, 
Basic, Open Hearth Wire, which is then so 
heavily galvanized it stands the Acid Test 
as none others do. Send for this Free Boo! 
and learn why BROWN FENCE costs less 
and lastsslonger. 


Write for It Today 


Remember, I PAY THE FREIGHT and 
send you a sample to test. soon’ t buy until 






ou get all these fence f: t prove my,quality 
bef efore you buy. bene: the ‘Book and Sample for your 
guidance. Both sent free qi4) 


The Brown Sanco & Wire Co. 
Dept.787 -“ 


Cleveland, Ohio 





The finest and most complete line of Lawn 
Fence in the Country—at Factory Prices! 


DEPENDABLE BELT POWER 

















PORTA 
POWER 


The Implement that harnesses the power 
of your automobile to your belted farm 


LA 





machinery—saves big investment an 
adds hundreds of dollars to value of your 


car. Can be attached in two minutes 
without tools or adjustment. Absolutely 
non-injurious to car or tires. Can be 


carried anywhere on running board of car 
wherever there is belt work to be done. 
Over 30,000 in successful operation. Furn- 
ishes abundance of good steady power 
for running LAY Saw Rig, LAY Porta 
Mill, LAY Porta Pump, LAY Concrete 
Mixer, and the dozen and one other 
belted implements on the farm, 


WRITE TODAY for full particulars about 
the complete LAY LINE to 
L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES, Inc. Dept. D 


Shelbyville, Indiana. 
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i The Genuine CHAMPION Cools Milk 
Operates quickly, easily, cheaply. Saves its cost 
in one wee! alts bacterial growth. Removes 
odors. If your dealer ay wk supply you, write 

for special offer. 
‘Champion Milk CoolerCo. 'Dept-0,Cortland, N.Y, 


$4.65 


Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM - MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 








Semi-Weekly Journal, 
1 year, 

The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 


















Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away | ‘ copy of The Progressive 
Farmer.. If you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give "tee paper to some farmer, 
farm wemen or farm boy, 






continued to the outlet at the creek 
bank. 

When all of these ditches were 
filled I was consumed with pride, for 
there was a large piece of land with 
not an open ditch in it, and the sur- 
plus water, in an effort at getting to 
the tile, was breaking its way through 


the tough subsoil, making ready for 
the air to follow and make that 
water-sobbed, dead soil alive. And 
it did come to life, for the following 
summer the heaviest crop of corn 
was grown on.that land that had 
ever been produced on the farm. 
Really, I am proud yet of my winter 


work 35 years ago, for these strings 
of tile are working today as they 
have worked every year since they 
were laid. 





Hand Seeder Needed by Gardeners 


EY ERY one likes to have the garden 
crops in straight rows, and the 
vegetables properly spaced. It is very 
difficult to do this when the seed is 
sowed by hand. We know, because 
we have tried it. 

The person who does not plant his 
garden seed about the time the apple 
trees arein bloom misses something. 
The old gentleman:shown in the 
photograph on page 8 is enjoying 
his planting experience. Note that 
the apple trees in #he _ back- 
ground are in bloom,and that this 
workman is evidently thinking about 


the harvest of tender, crisp vege- 
tables a little later on. 
There is satisfaction, not only in 


having an abundance of tender and 
fresh vegetables, but there is much 
satisfaction in having a good looking, 
neat and attractive garden. To have 
this a hand seeder is necessary, be- 
cause it is impossible to sow the seed 
by hand in a perfectly straight line. 
Of course, if you lay off the rows 
and plant the seed by hand you can 
geta good stand. Acrooked row will 
grow as many vegetables as a per- 
fectly straight one, but the garden 
doesn’t look as well. Neither can the 
work be done as quickly as with a 
hand seeder. 

One of these hand seeders will pro- 
duce excellent results as a _ labor- 
saver, as well as in helping to make 
the garden more attractive in appear- 
ance. Note the hand seeder shown in 
the photograph on page 8 and see 
how it opens the drill, days off the 
rows, sows the seed, covers them and 
then packs the soil on top’‘of the seed. 
All of this is done in one operation 
and far more quickly than it could be 
done if the seed were sowed by hand. 


The little marker out to the right 
of the seeder can be so adjusted as 
to lay off the rows any desired width. 
The weight on the end of the cross- 
piece of this mar':er is sufficiently 
heavy to mark a clear outline for the 
next row. Of course, to work satis- 
factorily this machine must be used 
where the ground is well prepared 
and the soil is thoroughly pulverized, 


‘| but if the soil is not in this shape it is 


not a good garden spot. 


The cost of the little hand imple- 
ment is comparatively small, and 
they are especially desirable where 
the garden work is done by hand, be- 
cause they put the seed in straight 
rows and in the proper shape to be 
the most easily cultivated by hand. 


These implements can be had 
that the seed is either dropped or 
sowed continuously in the drill, And 
if desired a combination garden plow 
and seeder can be had; that is, by re- 
moving the planting box and attach- 
ing the plow or the cultivator, the 
seeder can be changed to a garden 
plow. 


so 


Usually, however, there is sufficient 
use in the garden for these implements 
to warrant one in having two differ- 
ent implements, one garden plow and 
one combined hill and drill seeder. 























. L. A. NIVEN. 














the dust properly. 


practical. 


out the Duster. 
place your order early. 


Home Office: 
Field Service Office: 










You Can Raise Cotton in Spite of 


BOLL WEEVIL 


With the Aid of 


Niagara DUSTERS ane 
Niagara STANDARD CALCIUM ARSENATE 


(Diamond Brand) 


It has been definitely proven that the Coad System of controlling Boll 
Weevil by means of Powdered Calcium Arsenate applied to the plant in 
the form of a dust is a great commercial success. 

Niagara Diamond Brand Calcium Asenate is guaranteed to meet with 
the government specifications, as to fineness and strength and the Im- 
proved Niagara cart type traction powér duster is guaranteed to apply 
It has all the patented features that have for years 
made Niagara Dusters famous wherever fruit is grown. 
furnish an improved hand duster for use where the cart type is not 


Although there is plenty of Calcium Arsenate, there will not be enough 
dusting machines to supply the demand, so don’t order materials with- 
Our advice is to do your investigating at once and then 


During the dusting season our free field service will cover the Cotton 


Belt. 


Write Home Office or Nearest Distributor for 
Catalog and full Information. 


cMiagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


300 Main St., 


A Headqurters and Supply Depot 
in Every Cotton State. 
SOUTHERN ‘BROKERAGE CoO., 4 
Distributors State of Georgia., Fort Valley, Ga. 























We also 


Middleport, N. Y. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
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market prices. 


Expert Grading! 


Since 1881, Funsten has been 
famous for’ highest grading and 
top market prices. We have an expert 
pone for furs from every section and 


r every kind of fur, Get every penn 
your pelts are worth! Ask your banker 
about our reliability. Over 500,000 trap- 


pers ship to Funsten. 








RACCOON skins worth big seoney 
thousands of raccoon at once an 

Ship while the market is high; for very 
largest returns tag your bundle to FUN TEN, 
World’s’ Largest Fur House. Don’t delay—ship now! 


Fansten Bros. & Co. 


= Fur ten Building 






now! We need 
will pay the top 






The 







Big Cash for Furs! 


Your Funsten check sent back im- 
mediately—no delays. Our bi 

volume permits a low margin of profit: 
better sales bring better prices, Funsten 
can and Pay you more. Besides 
RACCOON, we need all your eis 
MUSKRAT, MINK,OPPOSSUM, CIVET 
CAT and WOLF. Kelienene chip Snow 1 


St. Louis, Mo. 











CENTS A ROD and 
up for a 26 inch _— 
Fence; 29%c. a 
nd up for 47 inch. WE E Pay THE 
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ct page Low prices 

Factory to User Direct. 

med ‘on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 




















Semi-Weekly Journal, 

$ 65 1 year, 
The Progressive Farmer, 

1 year, 
Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAG 














Send in your renewal ‘promptly. G 





Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 












Seed Is Expensive 
Planet Jrs. Help Save It 


The No. 4 Planet Jr. shown here sows seed accurately 
and economically. It also takes care of the growing “— 
throughout the season, thoroughly, easily and quickly- culti- 
vating them. The greatest possible crops are your reward 
and at the least expense of time and labor. All Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden Implements are scientifically designed, 
made of the best material and fully guaranteed. For 
more than 45 years they have been a large factor in 
the success of the market and home gardens of 
the country. 

No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden 
seeds (in hills or drills) plows, a me furrows 

and covers them, hoes and cultivates them 
all through the season. A 
hand machine that does the 
work so thoroughly, 
quickly and easily that it 
pays for itself in a single 
season. 







































No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has hoes that are 
wonderful weed killers. The plows open furrows, cover them and 
hill the growing crops. The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. 
The leaf lifters save much time in‘Iate work when plants are large or 
leaves too low for ordinary work, Crops are straddled till 20 inches 
high, then the tool works between rows with one or two wheels. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Box 1107B Philadelphia 


FREE 72-page Catalog 


Illustrates tools doing actual 
farm and garden work and 
describes over 55 Planet Jrs. 
including Seeders, Wheel- 
Hoes,. Horse-Hoes, Har- 

rows, Orchard, Beet and 

Pivot-Wheel Riding Culti- 

vators. Write for it 



































Try This%%:,StumpPuller/esss 

















Ml Pour cosy ways to pay. 


Single, Double, Triple Power! 


. : FREE? 
Kirstin i = Stump Puller 


Tells vive a fow promes 





cost Pt 

YEAR than the price of a 

ee Why stumps os 
merican r 







= ‘armers an 
—costs less! Yet has eater § ling toll!) Shows ‘bow 
pow Weighs os ip ak tnaah cheek. gr peed, inst failing of Kirstin own- 


Lt aky st 6 in 
spite of of Habor’ shortage 





Pulls Tm, chanee in te minutes at 


from one m4 
Low speed to loosen stum: 


ears aere 
low cost. Single, double, tri a pewst. coves 5 peeds. 





—high to yank it out quick. Patented quick ‘ ** for slack Cable. Easily mov, bod bey the Kirstie way 
around Reid. No other stump uller like it! iP All explained in i BOOK, is the Cheapest, eanicks 
Write for book tod Also for ition. biomes from ff pst., gaslent waz tosieet 


Special Agate © 
nearest Fiateinting point saves time and freight. Ae dress me personall 
A. J. KIRSTIN 


See! Maeace A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
1219 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 


Date Au Products 


mm Afford best protection obtainable from fire, 
e,- lightning and storms. Dgable—rust. -resistant. 


<— piede from APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets—the 
ghest quality Selvantece Sheets Seeantactured red for Culverts, Silos, 
Look for the Keystone added below regular trade 
Roofing bh 
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mation ev at 2 farmer 
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eet metal See, 
leading dealers, awerons Copper Stee’ 


and al? coun 
faite that seaop act Steel is week. “Boia by 
‘or residences and public buildings. Send for rree ‘Better Buildings’’ book 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Can furnish 61 varieties of purebred 
poultry Eggs, Baby Chicks, and Aire- 
dale Pups. Send 2c for catalog. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. Address 
4. R. SCIRCLE, Thorntown, Indiana. 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if se don't file your paper for tufure 
the paper to some farmer, 





farm women ~ ™ 
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Farm Power and Mechanics | 
Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 
3. Do not leave the receiver off the 
$2 EACH FOR FARM ME- switch hook. It ruins the dry bat- 
CHANICS LETTERS vg - 
= 4. If the telephone fails to operate 
WE WILL pay $2 each for acceptable, satisfactorily do not try to make 
illustrated articles for this page. Per- work by jarring or pounding it. Th 
haps you have some easy way of doing ons : ' , 
a hard job connected with farm or shop will not accomplish the result, ar 
work that would be helpful to other may make the trouble worse 1 
farmers; or some modified use of a farm pe es . ‘ 
implement or machine; or some labor- breaking some of the delicate par 
saving device you use. Send it along with of the instrument. 
a rough pencil sketch (make the best ‘. ; } i 
pais you can, and we will have it re- 5. If the ringing generator cran! 
touched or re-drawn), or a good photo- : , er ¢ “ 
graph and a brief description. If we can will not turn easily, do not force E 
use it, you will get a check for two dol- It is probably due to a ground on the 
lars. No unacceptable manuscripts will ha a ont Sie i tal 
 eteual eas 6 "aaa eae line and forcing the crank is likel; 
addressed envelope is enclosed for this to injure the generator. 
purpese. The line should be well insulated 
with glass insulators, should be kept 


clear of the ground, and should not 
touch branches or leaves of trees. If 
these precautions are not taken it will 
be impossible to talk in wet weather. 


A Simple Wire Stretcher 


HERE there is not a great deal of 
wire stretching to do, the stretch- 
er shown in the illustration will be 
found quite effective for putting up 
barbed wire. It is made from a l-inch 





A Handy Wagon Jack 


THE drawing shows a wagon jack 
that will be found very useful on 
the average farm. The whole jack 
may be made of 2x4’s, and is easy of 
construction. 
First cut off a 3-foot length of the 
2x4. To this put a bottom made from 











A SIMPLE WIRE STRETCHER 


solid steel rod or octagon bar. Heat 
one end and flatten. Then split and 
bend like the claws of a large ham- 
mer or spike puller. If a smooth job 
cannot be turned out with hammer 4a piece of 2x6 a foot long (a piece of 
and anvil, finish with a file. R. the 2x4 will do if the other is not 
handy). Next take a piece of 2x4 
five feet long. and bore a hole in it 18 
inches from the end and 3 inches 
from one edge. Bore a similar hole 
in the top of the upright part of the 
jack. Next notch the long piece of 
2x4, the lever, as shown in the illu- 
stration and taper the end so that it 
will make a smooth handle. Then 
get a piece of %-inch iron rod and 
form a hook for holding the lever. in 
place when the weight of a wagon 
must be supported. - R. 





JACK 





Making Cement Blocks 
“Witt you kindly give an idea by 


which I can make a plain mold, 
to mold cement blocks, and also state 
what to use to keep cement from 
sticking to the mold?” a reader in- 
quires. 

Forms for making cement blocks 
for building should be made in the 
shape of a long box or trough. They 
may then be divided into sections by 
putting in partitions. By making 
forms of this kind several blocks may 
be made in each form. Care should 
be exercised to make the forms ab- 
solutely square so that the blocks 
will not wedge when it is necessary 
to remove them. The tops of the forms 
may be left open, of course, and the 
outside surface smoothed down with 
a trowel. To keep the concrete from 
sticking, grease the forms with lin- 
seed oil, crude oil, or heavy cylinder 
oil. Better still, use soft soap for 
this purpose. 





A Cattle-proof Gate 


UCH trouble is occasioned on the 
average farm by gates being left 
open. This is especially true in cases 
where a foot-path crosses a pasture 
A fatmer usually builds a gate in such 
cases to prevent his fence from be- 






















Care of Farm-house Telephone 


HERE is no one who is more de- 
pendent on the telephone than the 
farmer, except the farmer’s wife. 
When the telephone is out of order 
both are isolated from the nearby 
town and from their neighbors. This 
condition lasts sometimes for weeks 
because of lack of knowledge of how 
to care for the telephone. 











The following simple rules, if fol- A "SERV ICEABLE GATE 
lowed, will not take much time and 
will avoid many service troubles. 

1. Keep the telephone clean, inside 
and outside. Dust and moisture per- 


mit leakage of current and make con- 


ing torn down. The danger of op 
gates and escaped cattle may be do: 
away with by building a gate like t=? 
one illustrated herewith. The pos‘ 
are, as shown, 1% feet apart. Th! 









versation over the telephone less allows a person to pass through read- 

clear. ily but presents an impassable barric” J 
2 Do not remove. the mouthpiece to cattle or horses. Such a gate 

from the transmitter. The mouth- cheaper than most gates and far 





more easily constructed. It cannot 
sag nor is it easily torn down by the 
cattle. J. OSLER BAILEY. 


piece is carefully adjusted to feed the 
sound waves to the transmitter most 
effectively. 
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Saturday, January 24, 1920] 


Last Week’s Progressive| 
Farmer—y A. L. French | 


Some Feature Articles It Will Pay to Read Again | 


MONG the good points Mr. Hum- 
irey touches upon in his article 
on the care of sheep is the one 


rel: ing to shade. This is a very im- 
po! t matter, for sheep suffer great- 
ly during the hot months if not well 
provided for in this respect. I do not 
however, like trees for shade as well as 


I do a very light open shed. Sheep 
have the habit of making very filthy 
the place where they spend the time 
during the middle of the day. Using 
a very light shed in a treeless pasture 
enables the shepherd to have his shade 
on the poorer spots in the pasture, and 
as fast as the place becomes polluted 
a team hitched to the shed will move 
it to another poor spot. Thus is the 
manure made good use of and clean 
shade provided, while where the sheep 
congregate under trees the tree steals 
all the fertility that should go back to 
the grass, and the sheep much of the 
time are lying in their own filth. 
x * x 


Mrs. Patterson expresses so clearly 


boll weevil. The wealth of organic 
matter he is incorporating in his soil 
will A l d vy \ 
productive. From my _ observation 
that is the only kind of soil that it is 
profitable to plant cotton on when the 
weevil becomes thoroughly establish- 
ed in any section. The practice of 


growing velvet beans in the cornfields 
—the rough feed to be grazed by cat- 
tle after the corn has been gathered, 
is a good one, where the land is not 
too heavy a clay, and as the stalk fields 
are to be plowed for cotton very soon 
after the cattle have been removed, 
there will be little time for plant food 
to waste on fairly level land. The 
idea, too, of plowing part of the pas- 
ture land each fall and sowing in small 
grain for early spring*grazing is good 
also for that section. I wonder if ad- 
ding rye to the mixture mentioned 
would not add to the amount of early 
feed produced? One fault that Ber- 
muda and lespedeza have in common 
is that they are late in starting in 




















COTTON GROWN ON FARM OF R. H. 

POUNDS LINT 
and beautifully her views concerning 
foreign lands that I am sure, if she 
would, she could make our Southland 
more dear to all Progressive Farmer 
readers, by writing of the natural at- 
tractions of our section with which she 
is acquainted. Wonderful stories she 
could write of the wierdness and 
speaking solitude of the swamps and 
forests of our Coastal Plain; the 
charm of the country homes all over 
our land; the majesty and grandeur 
of the mountains, the quiet loveliness 
of the little valleys, parked within the 
everlasting hills. I wonder if she will 
not undertake this pleasing task some 
time? * * * 


Mr. Bryan’s article (Page 44,) the 
part especially that has to do with the 
productivity of the different varieties 
of cotton, corn, wheat and oats, should 
be studied well by readers having soils 
similar to those on which the experi- 
ments cited were conducted. If an in- 
creased yield of only 10 per cent can 
be assured by simply selecting the 
right rather than the wrong variety, 
the matter is well worth looking into. 

* * * 


_Friend Williams in his talk on “Fer- 
tilizer for the Black Lands” brings out 
facts that are of vital interest to all 
readers working the swamp lands of 
the Coastal Plain section and probably 
apply with equal force to owners of 
lands in every section that» have for 
years been covered all or a large part 
of the time with water. Wet land rich 
im Organic matter is generally sour, 
and after drainage, lime is a prime re- 
quisite to make certain the production 
of profitable crops. 
* * * 


From Mr. Hines’ description of Mr. 
Woolsey’s farming in South Carolina, 
I gather that he is making the very best 


Preparation for the reception of the 


EADY, CARROLLTON, GA., 
COTTON PER ACRE 


PRODUCING 700. 


the spring, and the fall-sowed grains 
help to correct this pasture fault. 
x * * 

The editorial, “Select a Breed and 
Stay With [t,’combines wisdom and 
breeding sense. Few men have ever got 
anywhere who were continually jump- 
ing from one breed to another. And 
I will say further that when starting to 
grade up\a herd from common stock 
females, not only keep to the same 
breed when selecting sires to follow 
the foundation animals, but so far as 
possible stick to the same general line 
of breeding, generation after genera- 
tion, using care all the time, of 
course, that the sires used are good in- 
dividuals. What I mean is that if your 
foundation sires from a certain herd 
are satisfactory, go back to the same 
herd for future sires, and secure the 
same general line of breeding as re- 
gards the maternal side of the pedigree, 
but let the bulls be from different sires. 
In this manner you will fix a type and 
at the same time not breed so close as 
to make the practice dangerous. 

iC ho 

It will be noted that Editor Poe sug- 
gests a balanced line of reading for the 
young men of our family. This sort 
of training makes for an adaptable 
mind—something a great many men 
are greatly in need of at this present 
time. 

Reading and thinking along one line 
exclusively breeds cranks, or one- 
idead people, who are generally dan- 
gerous, or of little account. I would 
warn especially against the habit some 
boys ‘acquire of exclusive story read- 
ing. Long continuance in this prac- 
tice is almost sure to weaken the 
mind of the reader. The mind needs 
meat and bread along with the milk 
to make best development. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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ET me show you how to solve the drainage, irri- 

gation and soil washing problems at low cost. 

Pll show you how two men can now do more 

ditch work than 100 men by old methods. This is 

the year to save labor and do this work swiftly and 

efficiently. I’ll show you the way. _ Write for the 

new book that tells the story. 

Farm 


Ditcher, 
Terracer 
& Grader 


Cuts V-shaped ditch for open drain- 

age, irrigation or tile any depth down to 

4 feet, leaves smooth, hard sides. Also use 

it for back-filling tile ditches and holes. Per- 

fect machine for cleaning old weed-clogged 
ditches. All steel—reversible to throw 
dirt either side. Adjustable for narrow 
or wide cut. No wheels, cogs or levers 

to get out of fix. Lasts a lifetime. 


Farm *‘Terracing 


Builds farm terraces which stop washing of soil on rolling ani 
hillside land and hold the water where it should remain; reclaims 
abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and levees; grades 
roads; works in any soil, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; 
large size fine for tractor. Needed on every farm. 


Get Your Farm in Shape 
Chance of a lifetime to make big money the next five 
years. Here is crop insuranceat a low cost. Write 
and find out how to make big cropssure, New free 
book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Write 
for this and our proposition. Address W.A. Steele, Pres. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 93 , OWENSBORO, KY. - 
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GET IT FROM THE 
FACTORY ‘*' DIRECT PRICES "WAY DOWN 
We have knocked the bottom out of the 


(at Nth eh High Cost of Fence Building. You 
Pea eishrs ss sp 


can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
Pen rane mite ” “t. ™ 
ee. 















High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 
L. ing fences. Here’sa man that 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“| found all the Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
$28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 
Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 
Direct From Factory to Farm 

plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long- 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Save you money on rhb hh and sell you a better fence. 
Write us today for Free Catalog and pee poe Sa 


on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 64 Muncie, Indiana 
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All steel machine. New design. Strong, easy to op- 
erate. Horse power machine develops 60 or 90 tons, 
Only five parts. Heavy steel base. Chilled steel beare 
ings. Tough steel drum. Accurately spaced, hardened 
teeth. Double safety latch. 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 














"t Hand machine develops 30 or 60 tons. Pulls any 
ye . stump which any other puller can move and, we be- 
” lieve, quicker and with less effort. Frame one solid 
- casting. High and low speeds. High wheels and 
f handle for easy moving. Tubular construc- 
tion. No joints or bolts, Both guaranteed 
against-defects for three years. Sold on ~ 
+ 3 a straight cash basis. No agent's ® 
. ’ ' discounts, no special offers. yo® Vt 
Send today for our éllustrated cataleg. ‘ 
, g 
Lg MOEBR STEEL CO. 
= 2829 26th St. 
«hy J 
San Francisco 
California 




























— ORDER A HYGIENIC BED — 


right from this ad. Don’t wait! Absolutely no risk. 
We have $500.00 deposited with Security Savings Bank, 
Charlotte, N. €., te GUARANTEE SATIFACTION OR 
tACK. New feathers, best ticking. Bed 25 
Ths., $10.90; 30 Ibs., $11.90; 35 Is., $12.90. PIL- 
LOWS, pair, 5-t., $2.20; 6-b., $2.60. ORDER TO- 
DAY, or request catalog. 
HYGIENIC BED CO., Dept. A, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


— BREEDING COCKERELS — 
Siver and Buff Wyandottes. 

Ss. C. and R. C. White Leghorns. 
Hatching Eggs in Season. 
Fine Blood. 

Ernest Withers, Waynesville, N. C. 


Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 


f le are looking for pure- 
PR ey an with which to start a 
flock at home. ~ 











The best cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 


























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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A Chilled Plow You 
Will Be Proud to Own 


Thousands of farmers bought their first B. F. Avery 


Chilled Plow because they 


liked its clean-cut appear- 


ance—because there was nothing rough or clumsy about 
it. When they found its work in the field matched its 
fine appearance, they passed the good word along to their 
neighbors and the demand for these plows increased by 


leaps and bounds. 


B. F. Avery Chilled 
Plows 


have a valuable feature not found on any other plow— 


*‘The Lock That Locks.’? 


landside in a vise-like grip that never lets go. 


It holds share, moldboard and 


In con- 


sequence, the plow bottom never loses its correct shape 
and duplicate wearing parts slip on with ease and fit like 


a glove. 


The B, F, Avery dealer will be glad to 
show you these plows 


B.EA\ 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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‘Fragrant With Wanghino! 





HE indescribable sweetness of “SUN-CURED” comes ioe the 
never-failing action of pure air and sunshine on the choicest 


leaf, which is always selected for 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“SUN -CURED” 


_CHEWING TOBACCO 
Placed i in storage to age, there comes the mellow flavor to this leaf 
that makes it the favorite of thousands. 


This thoroughly chew" 
able tobacco gives 
satisfaction and con-' 
tentment that noother 
gives and the contin- 
ued growth in sales 
shows how well it suits 


Men like the handy break 
plug, for it is the most con- 
venient size, as it just fits the 
pocket. Try it and you'll 
like it too. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO. 





the taste of users every- 
where. 





WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers say: 
paventieing é¢ carries.’ 


“TI am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Former, which ROGER the reliability of oll the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The North Carolina Reval- 
uation Act—B=y A. L. French 


He Presents His Reasons for Opposing the Law in 
Its Present Form 


the question of revaluation of 

property in North Capbdlina, will 
say that I am favorable to the prin- 
ciple of each dollar’s worth of pro- 
perty and each dollar in cash or cred- 
its paying the tax assessed on a dol- 
lar when that value is fairly arrived 
at. However, I object, and that most 
strenuously, to fixing relative value 
when one class of property is at par, 
while other classes are from 100 to 
500 per cerit above par. 

The dollar in “North Carolina to- 
day, I think I may safely say, is at 
par as far as its earning capacity is 
concerned. A dollar today will pro- 
duce the same ‘income it always has 
in recent years, viz. 6 per cent. 
This interest reloaned will produce 
6 per cent and, for all we can see 
at present, will'continue so to pro- 
duce indefinitely. 

Tobacco Prices Boosting Land 

Prices 

ARMING lands and other classes of 

property are today assuming values 
that I am convinced will not hold 
when certain conditions that now 
prevail are no longer present. For 
instance, all over the Piedmont and 
certain other sections of the state, 
the recent extraordinary prices at 
which tobacco has been selling has 
created a boom in values of all lands 
adapted to the growing of tobacco. 
It is absolutely not known how long 
present prices of tobacco will hold, 
but farm lands are being assesed un- 
der the present revaluation act at 
the top prices for which small farms 
are selling, the sale price based al- 
most exclusively upon their ability to 
produce this present high-priced to- 
bacco. This statement cannot be 
questioned for should the buyers of 
this high-priced poor land be under 
the necessity of producing ordinary 
food and feed crops, or tobacco at 
the price level that prevailed five 
years ago, I am confident said land 
would not command one-third of the 
price it is now selling at. 


A SKED to state my attitude upon 


An Illustration of Increased Values 


PystoRyY ot the very recent past 
proves this statement. May I cite an 
instance? A friend of mine, about 
fifteen years ago, bought a 500-acre 
farm at about $3.50 per acre. After 
doing considerable improving and 
work on the place he received, six 


years ago, an offer of $14 per acre. 
The best half of the farm sold, about 
five months ago, at $45 per acre and 
the entire place was recently listed 
under the revaluation act at $45 per 
acre. Not one-fourth of the land in 
this place is in cultivation and not 
more than one-half can ever be made 
any use of save to grow pines. [ 
will guarantee that not one farmer in 
Rockingham County could take this 
place, hire the labor to work it, and 
grow feed and food crops and make 
the taxes and 2 per cent on the listed 
value. 


If Crop Prices Drop Back 


T= question in my mind is what is 
to become of the purchaser of this 
piece of land, who is in debt for two- 
thirds the purchase price, when the 
price of tobacco is again at its ten 
year average value and is paying tax 
on the land he owns and the part he is 
in debt for at the rate it is now listed? 

This is not a case picked for the sake 
of sustaining an argument, for there 
are thousands of similar cases present 
all over Piedmont North Carolina. 
Again, under the present method of 
fixing values, the man who owns a 
farm that is not adapted to the growing 
of tobacco, if it be located in a tobacco 
growing section, one adapted to the 
production of food’and livestock, say, 
is having his land listed at practically 
the same price as tobacco land, while 
his products are commanding only 
from one-fourth to one-tenth per acre 
what tobacco is producing. 


A Suggested Change in Method. 


AM not one to combat a measure 

or condition without suggesting a 
more equitable plan, or at least one 
that appeals to me as being more fair. 
Here is my suggestion for the estab- 
lishment of equitable values of North 
Carolina property: Let dollars and 
credits be assessed at their average 
values as measured by their average 
earnings for the past ten-year period. 
Let the mills, etc., be taxed by the 
same standard. Then let the farming 
land and small homes be taxed at 
their average values for the same 
period. The price of farm lands and 
homes will be based upon the prices 
that have prevailed in the different 
sections for properties that have 
changed hands during that time. 
What has been will again be in my 
opinion in North Carolina. 








A Defense of the State’s Re- 
valuation Act—sy J. Z. Green 


He Presents His Reasons for Taking a Different 
View from Mr. French 


INCE Mr. French concedes the 

G correctness of the principle of 

each dollar’s worth of property 

and each dollar in cash or credits 

paying the tax assessed on the dollar, 

his objection to 

putting this prin. 

ciple into opera- 

tion seems to be 

based upon the 

opinion that land 

values are very 

much inflated now, 

due largely to 

high-priced tobac- 

co, and that it 

MR. GREEN isn’t fair to de- 

termine relative values “when one 

class of property is at par while oth- 

er classes are from one to five hun- 
dred per cent above par.” 


Following a four-year world war, 


in which billions of dollars’ worth 
of the products of industry were 
destroyed on battlefields and_ sent 
to the bottom of the ocean by 
submarines, with tens of millions of 
men drawn away from productive 
pursuits in civil life, I am unable to 
see how anybody can belong to that 
school of economists who expect to 
see us catch up with production with- 
in the next few years in such a degree 
as to produce any tumble in prices. 
Moreover, we are still paying for the 
war and we'll hardly get through dis- 
tributing billions of dollars annually 
to the masses who hold bonds and” 
other government securities within 
the next twenty years, All this will 
tend to keep the volume of currency 
inflated and prices high. .In additiom 
to the enormous unsupplied demand 
for.constructive work everywhere, WG | 
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are entering upon a national, state 
and county road building program 
that will call for-expenditures of bil- 
lions of dollars and the employment 
of millions of men who must be fed 
from the farms. 


35-cent Dollars Now Instead of 100- 
cent Dollars Formerly 


NDER these new 

new standards 6f value based 
upon dollar units whose purchasing 
power is now about 35 cents as com- 
pared with the unit value of our dol- 
lars under pre-war conditions, I am 
in doubt as to which kind of dollar 
Mr. French would use in his “par 
value” equations. In view of the 
foregoing conditions to which I have 
referred, I am inclined to accept the 
35-cent dollar as the after-the-war 
normal standard. 


conditions and 


If the tract of land for which Mr. 
French says the owner was offered 
$14 per acre (in our 100-cent dollars six 
years ago) was sold recently for $45 
and paid for with our 35-cent dollars, 
the new price does not appear to be 
relatively high. And this is still more 
apparently true when At is recalled 
that farm lands in counties out of 
the cotton and tobacco belts, even in 
our mountain counties, were readily 
bringing $50 per acre in 100-cent dol- 
lars before the war,- and are now 
ranging as high as $100 to $150 per 
acre, these prices being unaffected 
by any close proximity to either cot- 
ton.or’ tobacco producing lands. 


Tax Rate Will Drop as Assessments 
Increase 


ERE is a vital point, which Mr. 

French seems to temporarily over- 
look: If this $45 assessed value rep- 
resents, say three or four times the 
old assessed value, and the new tax 
levy is to represent a reduction of 
three to four hundred per cent, there 
is little probability of any additional 
burden being imposed under the new 
valuation. In the absence of the new 
law, if we had had no new law, the 
value of all lands‘ would 
have been raised to some extent this 
year. 


assessed 


Mr. French insists that values 
should be ascertained by taking the 
verage values for a ten-year period, 
This would be difficult, complicated 
and uncertain and would be out of 
date by the time the job could be 
completed.” Under the revaluation 
act, the standard is the market value 
May Ist, 1919, which in most in- 
stances is far below the selling prices 
now. Presuming that the enhance- 
ment in prices of land since the first 
ef May represents “speculative 
value”, the basis prices of May 1st 
should be considered conservative. 
The most astonishing increase in to- 
hacco prices and a large increase in 
cotton prices have come since that 
date. In many instances lands have 
been sold this winter at prices fifty 
to a hundred per cent higher than 
the price fixed upon the same pro- 
perty by the appraisers. 


Land Speculators Likely to Be Hit, 
But Not Small Holders 


] CANNOT see any cause for uneasi- 

ness on the part of small holders 
of property who constitute the bulk 
of our citizenship and who have, un- 
der the old system, borne a relatively 
larger share of the tax burden than 
large holders of property. Under an 
mpartial and equitable administra- 
tion of the new law, taxes of small 
home owners should be _ relatively 
less than heretofore. In the provis- 
ion for an exemption of $300 on per- 
sonal property, the small home 
Owners have been given deserved 
consideration. 


Land speculators who have, with- 
out labor, reaped fabulous profits by 
holding lands out of use are among 
those who have raised most objec- 
tion to revaluation on a market price 
Dasis. . Heretofore millions of .acres 
corporations and by individ- 





uals, not for use, but solely for spec- 
ulative purposes, have almost es- 
caped taxation because the owners 
contended that these lands were “ly- 
ing idle and unproductive,” when 
they were indirectly bringing to the 
owners far greater returns than the 
lands in use. The “unearned incre- 
ment” that has accrued to idle lands 
in the state within the past ten years 
probably amounts to more in money 
value than the aggregate profits de- 
rived from farm products within the 
same period. 

Those who are contending that 
lands be assessed solely on a basis of 
the income from farm products, in- 
stead of the money value of the land, 
will find land speculators in hearty 
agreement with them. Another ele- 
ment of citizens who are not es- 
pecially pleased with the idea of as- 
sessment at market value are real 
estate dealers who have been having 
town property assessed as “farm 
lands” at, say $100 per acre and then 
selling the same land as town lots at 
$1,000 to $2,000 per agre. And corpor- 
ations that are from three to five 
million dollars under-assessed may 
possibly «also raise some objection to 
a money value basis. 


Mr. Green Suggests an Amendment 


UT it should be borne in mind that 

the successful removal of all 
the gross inequalities depends upon 
an impartial administration of the 
new law, and at best all these ine- 
qualities cannot be ironed out in one 
year. Perhaps the weakest place in 
the new law is its ‘failure to provide 
for the publication of the assessors’ 
lists alphabetically by townships. 
Without this publicity there is no 
way to discover inequaities that may 
exist or mistakes that may have been 
made by the appraisers. 


Protection Should Also Be 
Man Who Is in Debt 

O AVOID discrimination, injustice 
and double taxation, provision 
should be made to protect the man 
who is in debt for a farm or a home, 
For instance, if a man owns a farm 
valued at $5,000 upon which there is 
a mortgage for $3,000 he should pay 


Given 


taxes on only $2,000. A citizen of 
Greensboro suggests the following 
working plan by which this result 


may be obtained: 


“Let the owner of the home list it 
for taxation and at the same time 
give notice of the fact that there is a 
mortgage on this piece of property 
for $3,000. It ought then to be an 
easy matter to collect the taxes on 
$2,000 from the owner of the home 
and taxes on $3,000 from the owner 
of the mortgage on the home, mak- 
ing in all taxes on $5,000, the actual 
worth of the home. Perhaps this could 
be best done by letting the owner of 
the home pay all the taxes and allow- 
ing him under an act of the legisla- 
ture to force a credit upon his note 
of indebtedness for the taxes on the 
$3,000 which he owes. If this plan 
could be worked out it would make 
no difference who owns the mort- 
gage, it might be transferred a thous- 
and times, for the man who owes the 
debt would have his tax receipt to 
enforce a proper credit for that part 
of the taxes paid upon the mortgage 
of $3,000. It is preposterous that a 
man must pay taxes on $5,000, the 
value of his home, when in fact he 
only has a $2,000 interest in that 
home.” 


And final judgment of the revalua- 
tion act should be withheld until re- 
valuation becomes complete as toall 
property and is reviewed by the 
state equalization board and the tax 
rate is levied and adjusted to the new 
valuation. 

In short, Mr. French’s idea that 
there will be a slump in the price of 
lands is, in my opinion, unfounded. 











SAVED | “lamp! dand satisfied,” writes 
20.00 __j Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 
“My barn is 30x40, which made a nice barn. 


Had no trouble in putting Roofingon. I sav 
$20.00 by ordering from you.” 


“The Roofing I bought of you is the best I 
have ever used.” writes Mr. C. B. Moor, Ma- 
rietta, Ga. “I covered my dwelling with it and 
it makes a beautiful as well as a durable roof 
. . . it was no trouble to put on.” 


EVE 


PRICE $4.97 






FIREPROOF— |“Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN'T R Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on. Can be used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
uick and easy. Comes in big wide pieces. 
alvanized Nails, Roofing Hammer and Metal 
Cutting Shears furnished 
poe 9 every order, large or| BUILDING. 
em: 


CAN BE NAILED OVER 


PLAIN STYLE OR. | “-EVERWEA 
SHINWLE PATTERN | einen 


in as 8 
Also ask fo 


**EVERWEAR”’ is made in 
hown on house, 
on barn 














SAVED $20°° 
FOR ONE SMALL ROOF 


RWEAR ROOF 


SQ FEET 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL ON 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


hown le 
8) r prices and samples of Galvanized De 
Steel Crimp Roofing. pt. P. 
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AFRAID OF “I am enclosing or- 
WOOD SHINGLES Jj der for ‘Everwear’ 
Roofing. My shingle roof is sound, but Iam 
afraid of fire. Ship as soon as you can," writes 
Mr. W. R. Alford, Pres., Camden Cotton Oil 
Camden, Ala. 


STANDS THE | “I have tested your ‘Ever- 
TEST. wear’ Roofing. It is the 


bestof any I have seen,’ writes Mr. P. C. Leon- 


ard, of Lexington, N.C. 


FREIGHT 
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WE PAY 


OUR 30 DAY OFFER |Get your roof- 
prices are low. We sejl direct to you—Pay the 
freight and ship quick. Be your own mer- 
chant and keep in your own pocket the profit 
the dealer would get. WRITE — TO-DAY. 
Your name and address on a 1 bri 


Free Samples and 
Roofing TO ST. 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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NEW SPOTLESS 


items and lowest pdssible prices based on fa 
not afford to do winter and spring buying 


and shop. Send in your name now and rec 


BARGAIN BOOK 


Our big catalog of over 5000 bargains will be ready about Feb. 1st. It contains many new 


You can- 
Ve can positively save you 


ctory cost plus one small profit. 
without it. 


money on reliable, standard grade supplies of almost every description for home, farm 


eive one of the first copies. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


LOW PRICES Get ready now for 
early spring oper- 
ations. Order your 
















Every farm implements 
One at present prices, Spotless 
Guaranteed Chilled Plows-stong and du- 


rable; light draft; plow deep. Also Sulky Plows; 
riding attachments for walking plows; genuine 
Dixie cast plows; new ground plows; complete line 
of repair parts for all plows. Free catalog describ- 
es popular styles of harrows, cultivators, weeders, 
planters, etc, Write for it today. 


STUMP PULLERS 


Increase 1920 farming profits by 












Pulls clearing stump land now with a 
gitumpe Sturdy Jack Stump Puller at 





small cost and have it ready 
for early plowing. Has new- 
est features; simple and pow- 





STONE MILLS 


Now's the time to get your 
Blue Ribbon Stone Mill, Quick- 
ly pays for itself. Has 
Stone burrs that turn 
at high speed, Strongly 
built; compact; easy to 
run; operated by gaso- 
line engine or other pow- 
er. Cash or small amou- 
nt monthly if you wish. 

E Write for catalog of 
mills and other farm power machinery. 


—— 
CBWE RiBBON S 



























SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 
ae" aur ae 
Order now. Prices advance February Ist. 














erful in construction; works 

est pull, Drum is V shaped and works so rope is 

always inline with anchor. Ratchet may be thrown 
Write today for catalog of low prices. 

fie, Meee ol F Incubator now and have it 

in time for early hatching, 

wmier and more profitable, 

Incubator has simple heat- 

tilator and automatic heat 

regulator. Strongly built 

hot air Brooders and reliable fireless Brooders. 

Free catalog of sizes and low prices. 
Makes an appetizing 


close to ground giving great- 

in and out of gear while holding all the pull. 
i Order your “‘Sure Success”’ 

Makes poultry raising eas- 

ing system; effective ven- 

and perfectly reliable. Also 

4 change in diet from meat; 












wer] U.S. Gov't used rubber g on all sol- . 
Roor diers’ cantonments in the South; millions mr dy, pre gee ah re vaeeae 
“WZ | of sq. ft sold by us each Southern (Manan Thie season's catch Fun 
me jan | Farmers for use on all outbuildings, Rolls yee uniform in size; delicious, 
te. neae? Of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement. vinntiil firm, flavory; ° condition 
‘criat] tolay. Also Slate Surfaced Roofing. il AMA and keeping qualities gua- 
ural “The Roofing —— for homes, in red ranteed. Selected Lake 

or es low insurance rate. Free | Herrings, White Mackerl, Cut and Roe Herrings, 
samples and low prices. Write for low prices. Quick shipment. 
does THE SPOTLESS CO." ian? 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE = VIRGINIA 


Branch Stores at Raleigh, Rocky Mt., Wilson, Goldsbore & Kinston, N. C.—Send Mail to Richm’d, Va. 





© THE KOGER 

r successfully —_ 

threshes wheat, 

oate, rye, barley, 

sorghum, etc. Cowpens, soy, garden and velvet beans 

from the vines, separate or with corn. Shells corn and 

shreds fodder atsametime. C.W.Vannote, Gridley, Cal. 

made $3,280.60 in one seasen with six horee gas engine 

and Koger Thresher. Catalog 24 FREE, telling all about 
them. rite at once. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
1002 East Main Street, Morristown, Tenn. 











Beekeepers’ Supplies for Sale 
Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Write for Catalog and Special 
Price List. 
ROEBUCK GIN CO., 








Roebuck, South Carolina. 











Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss gus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their.patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$1,000 on any one.advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: “‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser Progressive Farmer, 

tees the reliability of all’ advertising i 











Make your neighborhood a_feading neigh- ' 
rhood, 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


© 
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Practical Law ‘Talks For 


Farmers— 


By W. A. Montgomery 


and L. P. McLendon 


Il.—Renting Land: More About the Rights of 
Landlord and Tenant 


N CASES where the lease contains 
[= agreement concerning repairs or 

rebuilding, in case of fire or other 
form of destruction or injury, neither 
the landlord nor tenant can be requir- 
ed to repair or rebuild. And no ten- 
ant can be held liable for damages oc- 
curing on the leased premises acci- 
dentally, and notwithstanding reason- 
able diligence on his part, unless he so 
contracts. And even if the agreement 
is that either party to the lease shall 
repair a house, the contracting party 
shall not be bound to repair or rebuild 
in case the house should be destroyed 
or damaged to more than one-third 
its value, by accidental fire, not oc- 
curring from the want of ordinary dili- 
gence on his part. 


Time For Dividing Crop Should Be 
‘Agreed Upon 


ENTS due to the landlord are paya- 
ble on the leased premises unless 


otherwise agreed. If no time is fixed for 
a division of the crop by the terms of 
the agreement, the landlord not 
bound to wait until the end of the year, 
or until the whole crop is gathered to 
compel a division. Our Supreme Court 
has said that the best—the proper—way 
to divide the crops between the landlord 
and tenant is to do so seasonably as 
the crops are gathered. If the tenant 
should unreasonably object to a divi- 
sion and refuse tod give possession of 
the crops to the landlord, the latter 
could by the ancillary process of 
claim and dglivery seize them and 
force a division. Of course, a time 
may be agreed upon at which time the 
crops shall be divided. 


Crops Left in the Field 


ROPS left in the field after the term- 
ination of the lease belong to the 
landlord. However, where any lease 
for years (and a lease for one year is 


is 


in law a lease for years) of land for 
farming purposes, on which a rent is 
reserved, shall end during a current 
year of the tenancy, by the happening 
of an uncertain event which deter- 
mines the the landlord or 
lessor (as for instance, where one who 
has an estate for life in lands, rents 
the same to another for one or more 
years and dies before the year is out) 
the tenant shall continue the occupa- 
tion of the premises to the end of the 
current year and shall pay to the suc- 
ceeding owner of the land the rents 
that may be due to him. Moreover 
the tenant shall also be entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for the till- 
age and seed of any crop not gathered 
at the expiration of the year from the 
person succeeding to the possession. 


estate of 


Law in Case of Disagreement Between 
Landlord and Tenant 


N CASE of disagreement between the 
landlord and tenant ‘n their settle- 
ment, the law provides a remedy to be 
had originally in courts of justices of 
the peace (Chapter 46, Revisal of 1905). 
Unless otherwise agreed the landlord 
has a lien upon All crops raised by the 
tenant until the rent and all advance- 
ments and expenses of making crops 
have been paid. 
It is made a misdemeanor for a land- 
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YSTER’S FERTILIZE 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTEREO 


“Have stood the test’’ of time, because they 
have always first stood the test of our ex- 
pert chemists. 3 great laboratories test all 
material entering Royster brands so that 
nothing harmful to crops can pass. Then 
the practical experience of 35 years, the 
vigorous and progressive methods, and 
splendid manufacturing facilities are ad- 
ditional reasons why Roysters Fertilizers 
“fhave stood the test.”? 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. Lynchburg, Va. Tarboro,N.C. Charlotte,N.C. Columbia, S.C. 
Washington, N.C. Spartanburg,S.C, Atlanta,Ga. Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Baltimore, Md. Toledo, Ohio 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


lord unlawfully, wilfully, knowingly 
and without process of law to seize the 
tenant’s crop when there is nothing 
due him, and it is likewise a misde- 
meanor for a tenant, lessee or cropper 
or the assigns of either or any other 
person to remove a crop, or any part 
thereof from the land without (1) the 
consent of the landlord or his assigns 
and without giving him or his agent 
five days’ notice of such intended re- 
moval and (2) before satisfying ail 
the liens held by the lessor c= his as- 
Signs on the crop. 

It is also a misdemeanor for the 
tenant unlawfully and wilfully w/ta 
intent to defraud the landlord to cive 
up the premises other than to his land- 
lord or to wilfully and unlawfully des- 
troy, damage or injure any tenement 
house or outhouse on the premises in 
any manner, or with like spirit and in- 
tent to pull down, destroy, injure or 
remove any fence, wall or enclosure 
upon the premises, or unlawfully cut 
down or destroy any timber, fruit, 
shade or ornamental trees belonging 
to said landlord. On the other hand, 
the tenant has a lien on the crop for 
his share and the farm laborer for his 
wages. This, lien is lost if the tenant 
abandons the crop. 

It is not necessary for a cropper to 
file a lien on the crop, but a farm la- 
borer who works for money wages 
must file a lien. 

If the landlord takes possession of 
the entire crop and after five days” no- 
tice in writing given by the tenant re- 
fuses to make a fair division’ of the 
crop or to pay the tenant the amount 
due him under the agreement, then the 
tenant can take possession by claim 
and delivery of the part of the crop to 
which he is entitled. 

It is well to note in this connection 
that if the crop be destroyed by fire or 
like casualty while in the landlord’s 
possession, the cropper loses his share 
and this is so even though he had be- 
fore the fire demanded that the crop 
be divided and his share assigned to 
him. 


When a Tenant Erects Buildings— 
Law of Fixtures 


THE question frequently arises in 
contracts between landlords and 
tenants as to the rights of the tenant 
to remove buildings and similar im- 
provements put upon the premises by 
him during his tenancy. The general 
rule is that all buildings and structures 
erected on the land by gq tenant for 
the better enjoyment of the property 
become a part of the land and cannot 
be removed by the tenant. The rule 
as stated is fundamental, but is not in- 
variable, contrary to a very wide- 
spread opinion. It is subject to very 
important qualifications. 

it is generally to the advantage of 
both landlord and tenant for the 
tenant to erect buildings and machin- 
ery and similar improvements. The 
tendency of the courts now is to fix 
such improvements with a legal status 
most favorable to the tenant in ory 
to encourage industry and _ thriit. 
Therefore houses and erections of all 
kinds put upon the leased land by a 
tenant purely for the purpose of trade 
or manufacturing or for the mixed 
purpose of trade and agriculture, may 
be removed by the tenant. 


The intent with which the property 
is annexed to the land enters very 
largely into the question of the per- 
manency of the annexation and’ the 
right to remove, and consequently the 
the tenant is permitted to testify as to 
his purposes in annexing the property 
to the land. (Force vs. Gooch 96 N. C. 
page 270.) 


Formerly a deciding factor against 
the right of the tenant to remove 
houses erected, machinery, and similar 
improvements was the apparent per 
manency with which such property 
was erected or annexed to the soil, but 
of late years the courts give more con 
sideration to the purposes to be serve 
by the property and the intent of the 
tenant rather than to the manner @ 4 
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Save 1/3 
Your Cotton Seed 


Get a full stand; no_ skips, 
bunches or crushed seed. More 
than 80,000 farmers are now 
making more cotton at a saving 
of one-third the seed and one- 
half the chopping labor with 


Ledbetter 
“Sea” Planters 


for Cotton, Corn, Peanuts. 
It separates the cotton seed, 
plants each singly, any distance 
from 1 to 6 inches. Corn, a 
grain every 8 to 48 inches. Span- 
ish Peanuts in the shell and all 
sizes shelled, from 6 to 24 inches 
apart. Plants Kaffir, Maize and 
other seeds spaced as required. 
Made in Walking, Riding, Two- 
Row and Lister Models, All 
Ledbetters plant alike. Write 
for Catalog, and name of Ledy 
hetter Dealer. 





S The Southern Plew Co. 


602 Elm St. Dallas, Texas 











Plant Trees This Season 
For Profit And Pleasure! 


Fruit and nut trees help reduce 
living costs, give ready money and 
add to value of property. Shade 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc., make 
your home more comfortable, and 
worth more if you want to sell. 

Our stock of trees is ad won 
quality high and prices low. Sat- 
suma oranges, kumquats, Japanese 
persimmons, peaches, pears, 
plums buddedand grafted pecans, 
camphor trees, roses, etc., etc. 
Write for prices and full particulars, 

Summit Nurseries 

Monticello, Fla. 


We Have The Best Trees 
Prices Low For The Quality 

















WHITE & RED 
OAK TIMBER 
If you have any Oak Trees 


suitable for making Staves, 
send to us for prices. 


CHARLES REID’S SONS, Inc., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

















't Pays You To Ship 


FURS 
”SABEL 


64 years’ Record of Honest Dealing 
No commissions topay. Write toda Ly 
for free shipping tags & top price list 


M. SABEI. & SONS inc. dept. D Louisville, Ky. 


The South's largest and oldest fur, hide and oe) house 


ee 











Sweet Potato Plants for Sale 


Quote SWEET POTATO PLANTS at $1.75 per 
nousand Shipments beginning after March Ist. 
y Hall, Porto Rico and Do ley Yam varieties 
thousand lots, $1.60 per thousand, Cash 

h order Write or wire. 


W. J. HAWKINS, 
Plant City, Fla. 








Box 392, 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabitity 
all advertising it carries.”’ 


which the property in question is at- 
| tached to the land. 

The Supreme Court of North Caro- 
| lina, however in Overman vs. Sasser, 
107 N. C. Rep., announced in a dis- 
quisition on the English law of fixtures 
|that fixtures for purely agricultural 
| purposes are governed by the strict 
| law and are not removable. That case 
did not present directly the question 
of agricultural fixtures. In reference 
to it-Mr. Mordecai in his law lectures 
| writes most interestingly and justly. 
He says: “This discrimination against 
tenants Of agricultural lands is doubt- 
less sustained by abundant dicta and 
some authority; but it is palpably un- 
just and devoid of sound reason and 
has been questioned by such able law- 
yers as Justice Story of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and Judge 
Putnam of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts and Judge Rogers of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Our 
own court while announcing the rule 
above stated, did so only in giving a 
correct summary of the English lead- 
ing case of Elwes vs. Mawe, and did 
not have the question before it, nor 
did it specially discuss this branch of 
the law of fixtures. I do not regard 
the law to be settled on this point in 
this state, and trust that when it shall 
be squarely presented; the views ex- 
pressed by the learned gentlemen here 
referred to may be given careful con- 
sideration.” 





A tenant is the owner of the manure 
his stock may produce on the premises 
and he can take it off with him, if he 
does so before the tenancy has ex- 
pired. He cannot remove it after his 
term is out. Allproperty such as 
buildings, erections, and machinery 
fastened to the land, and are movable 
fixtures belonging by law to the tenant 
must be removed during the tenant’s 
term or before giving up possession of 
the premises. If he waits until the 
lease has expired, and he has surren- 
dered possession, he will be guilty of 
a trespass in entering the land for that 
purpose and in that respect only. 





Ec‘torial Comment. — The matter 
mentioned in the quotation from Prof. 
Mordecai is of great importance to our 
farmers and they should have the law 
so cleared up as to remedy. the fla- 
grant injustice he points out—a ruling 
which would permit a landlord’ to 
claim anything for strictly farm use 
such as a cotton gin or cider press 
erected by the tenant at the tenant’s 
expense. 





Farmers Favor Anti-strike Clause 


THE representatives of nearly a mil- 

lion Grange farmers are now in 
Washington to closely watch legisla- 
tion directly or indirectly affecting 
farmers. 


These representatives are headed 
by National Master S. J. Lowell, Fre- 
donia, N. Y.,and T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington special representative, and 
have already presented to Senator 
Cummins of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee the results of 
the Grange referendum on the anti- 
strike provisions of the Cummins 
Railroad Bill. The Granges are unan- 
imously in favor of the anti-strike 
clause. 


This executive committee has also 
presented a tentative bill for the 
control of packing houses, providing 
for the appointment of a food com- 
mission to regulate the packing in- 
dustries. These bills have been pre- 
sented through chairman Gronna of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee. 





At the same time, from these 
Washington ~headquarters. of the 
| Grange the work of extension of the 
Grange activities is being pushed in 
Western, Central and Southern sec- 
tions of the country, and the scope 
of the Grange is being broadened to 
take in those who usually style them- 
selves agriculturists. The grange is 
very active on behalf of the great 
farming class of the country.  W. 
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BARNESVILLE PRIDES AND BEAUTIES 


Every Buggy Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 


Ride a Barnesville Pride or Beauty Buggy three times across the continent and we will 
guarantee itevery mile of the way. Just send $10. for any 
buggy in our catalog. Return the buggy after sixty days driving 
trial if you are not completely satisfied and full price paid for 
buggy will be re funded, together with freight charges. Our 
buggies are made of selected material by expert buggy builders, 
That is how we can give youan iron clad guarantee with 
safety. Barnesville Prideand Beauty Buggies are light, 
strong, easy running and beautifully finished. 

Write for catalog and money-saving price list 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS, Pres., 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY MFG. CO. 
53 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 





















Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical, 
- Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—F'ast—Economical—Durable 
No eomplicated parts, whole machine easily handled. With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 


a part to replace. Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 

GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-!, Columbia, & G 















- WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both eae and ow ye bey p Beans 
can be hulled with all Stak Huuuers if de- 4 
sired. The most efficient, durable and HULL YOUR 
economical Hullers on the market and PEAS & BEANS 
have been for over a generation. Write for Ja-jiieghs 
‘catalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 


Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





NECYPHER’S IRISH a 
POTATO BUG HILLER 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fail and 
without injury to vine. One or two ape usual- 
ly sufiicient to save the entire crop. iy ee 
Insist upon STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BU KILLER. 
At druggists and general stores, If your dealer will 

not supply yee we will send you four 85c cans, 
postpaid, for $1.00. 

Try it on ousinbet, squash, cantaloupe and 
tomato plants. Meney back | if not satisfied. 
Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co,, Westminster, S.C. 




















- 








ear Ye! Hear Ye!! 
Hear Ye!!! 


All January subscription expirations are now due 
and it isn’t a bit too soon to send in your renewal if 
your subscription expires in February. 


You don’t wish to miss a paper we don’t want you 
to—the New Year has just started, we have ar- 
ranged for some special features that you will not 
want to miss, in a very few weeks now we will have 
another new press installed which will enable us to 
give you a larger paper and a better printed paper 
than ever before and always on time. 








Now that you are thinking about it, it is a good 
time to send in your renewal—if you put it off you | 
are liable to forget it. i 

| | H 


- 


. | 





a 
RALEIGH, N. C. J 














When writing to advertiscrs, say: “Il saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Farmers and Organized Labor 


A Symposium by Progressive Farmer Readers 


Organized Labor Must Get a Broad- 
er Vision Before the Farmer 
Joins It 


ODAY organized labor is endeavor- 

ing to get the farmers to sponsor 
its program, 

Organized labor has its program 
worked out in definite terms and 
knows what it wants. The farmers, 
as every One knows, are unorganized 
and have no definite program. The 
mass of-farmers are speechless in that 
they have not, by years of debate and 
difficult organization work, achieved 
a crystallized viewpoint. 

It is clear then that if there is an 
immediate alliance between labor and 
the farmer, the result will be that 
this combined weight will deliver its 
power at the only definite, already- 
worked-out outlet it has.. In other 
words, the combined weight will be 
behind the program of the labor par- 
ty. And it is doubtful if this is what 
the farmers want. 





The reason why “the embattled 
farmer” is the backbone and _ the 
strength of the country is that the 
farmer is forced by his occupation to 
devolop a fundamental point of view. 
He knows by experience that ff he 
wants to earn more he must produce 
more. He knows that if he is to 
earn twice as much from 
of corn that he must produce twice 
as much corn. By the sweat of his 
brow he has achieved the only sound 
viewpoint, namely, that increased 
wealth and comfort come from in- 
creased production. 

Organized labor, on the other hand, 
inherited certain traits in its point 
of view from Europe. Unrelenting 
oppression of the wage-earner forced 
the growth in him of an attitude both 
partial and grasping. More wages 
and shorter hours of work has been 
the battle-cry of labor. The impell- 
ing idea has been, not production, but 
a better distribution of what is al- 
ready created. 


one acre 


Now there is no doubt that the dis- 
tribution of wealth has been and still 
is glaringly wrong. But it goes with- 
out saying that it is impossible to 
distribute more than has been creat- 
ed. It is said that the complete level- 
ing of all incomes in the United 
States might possibly increase the in- 
come of the average worker by 10 
per cent, and that such a levelling in 
the telephone industry or the steel 
industry could increase the in- 
come of the wage-earner 
by more than 2 or 3 per cent. 
“It is probable that the tetal pos- 
sibilities of improvement of condi- 
tions through changes of distri- 
bution are very limited, while pos- 
sibilities of improvement through in- 
crease in production are incalculable.” 
This is what the farmer knows, but 
organized labor is still chiefly occu- 
pied in trying to get a bigger piece 
of the pie. With distribution as a 
basis, what one man another 


not 
average 


gets 
loses. 

The farmer has high ideals of ser- 
vice. In the back of his mind is the 
idea of feeding and clothing the 
world. And he has been willing to 
forget his grievances and go ahead 
and produce with this in view. 





Champion Dependability 
Has No Substitute 


ORE than half of 

all the manufac- 
turers building all types 
of gasoline engines, equip 
their products at their 
factory with Champion 
Dependable Spark Plugs. 
This is your guide and 
protection in selecting 


spark plugs for your 
car. There is a Cham- 
pion Spark Plug for every 
type of motor car, motor 
truck, tractor, motorcy- 
cle and stationary en- 
gine. Avoid substitutes— 
look for the name ‘‘Cham- 
pion” on the Insulator.. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Champion A-44, %-18 
Price $1.00 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Though I believe in organized labor 
I cannot but feel that often in the 
back of its mind there has been the 
idea of holding up the world. 

It is my great hope that when the 
day comes on which the farmers and 
labor unite, the two main planks i: 
the platform will be the farmers’ two 
main principles, production and ser- 
vice. 

JAMES G. K. McCLURE, Jr 

Fairview, N. C. 





Says Farmers and Organized Labor 
Should Get Together 


HAVE farmed for 40 years. I kno 

that I have had nothing to do wit 
the price of what I sold nor of what 
I bought. This being the case, farm- 
ers have been the hewers of woo 
and drawers of water for the double 
price-fixer. Unseasonable weather, 
boll weevil and all other insects have 
been as nothing to compare with 
the “double-price fixer.” 

The farmers of the South have 
been industrial slaves for over half a 
century. I have seen the time (and 
I owned my home) that I have taken 
my children, walked a mile, picked 
cottoh at forty cents per hundred 
pounds, fed myself and did not-.aver- 
age forty cents apiece per day. No 
trains were stopped, no injunctions 
were filed against the profiteers on 
the toil and sweat of the men 
women and children of the Sunn; 
South. The “goose hung high” and 
all other classes of business were 
prosperous. 

I know organized labor has had a 
hard fight, but they have succeeded 
in getting a better wage, better liv- 
ing conditions, and have taken their 
children Out of the factories. Their 
demands on our law-makers are re- 
spectfully heard, and_ generally 
granted. 

On the other hand, farmers have 
resoluted and resolved with very lit- - 
tle success. 

As long as organized labor and the 
farmer remain opposed to one an- 
other, times will be as they have 
been in the past. The moment they 
decide one is dependent upon the 
other, industrially and _ politicall; 
elect more labor representatives ani 
farmers as our law-makers, to make 
laws in the interest of all, the wealth- 
producer will receive a just reward 
for the products of his labor and not 
until then. 

Organized labor is not so much in- 
terested in low prices of farm pro- 
ducts as it is in a living wage to pay 
the price it has to pay for said pro- 
ducts after they leave the farmer’s 
hands. And I assure you there is 
quite a difference. 

L. H. SORSBY. 

Texarkana, Texas. 





Will Labor Help Boost the Farm- 
er’s Profits? 


EFORE answering your question, 

we should ask ourselves this one: 
Does organized town labor assist 
and codperate with the farmer? 
Would they join us in a strike for 
higher prices of farm products, suffi- 
cient to allow us an eight-hour day, 
and a 14 per cent increase over our 
present daily earnings—realizing a3 
they do, that organized town labor 
would pay at least 25 per cent of that 
increase? 

My opinion is that they would not, 
for it is human to sympathize with 
suffering so long as the sufferer does 
not strike you on the pocketbook. It 
seems that the individual interests o! 
the two branches of labor are some- 
what antagonistic, and therefore we 
would have to stand practically alone 
so far as assistance from other or- 
ganized labor is concerned. 

J. H. COLAY, M. D. 

Cleveland, Ark. 
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Raising Colts of Quality 
The Day of the Near-horse Is Passing 
By A. L. French 


FEW men there are who really 
A seem to believe that tractors 

and trucks will finally displace 
practically all farm horses. However, 
f men could be induced to 
spend one half year 
on a farm and ob- 
serve the hundred 
and one jobs that 
have to be per- 
formed at times 
and in places when 
and where no sort 
of a tractor ever 
could be induced 
to function, they 
would change their 


these 





MR. FRENCH 


notions. 


Especially in the rough Piedmont 
and mountain sections of our terri- 
tory are there conditions that cannot 
ever be met economically by any sort 
of mechanical horse. Where condi- 
tions are right for their use—land 
fairly level and without soft springy 
spots—tractors are a great help in 
pushing heavy tasks to an early fin- 
ish and that economically. But my 
prediction i$ that so long as man 
continues to work land and grow or- 
dinary farm crops, just so long will 
he continue to draw the lines over 
good horses where brain, muscle and 
nerve can be depended upon to “car- 
ry on” under every condition. 


However, there are horses and 
then near-horses. I have worked a 
good many of both sorts, and state it 
as my firm belief that the time of the 
near-horse is rapidly passing. What 
we want now and ever will need is 
strong, sensible, nervy, good-sized 
horses. And we of the South should 
be raising all we need on our thous- 
ands of farms, for they can be raised 
for two-thirds their cost on the mar- 
kets. 


I have great faith in the good sire 
as a factor in the improvement of 
any class of animals, but give it as 
my candid judgment that we will not 
produce the sort of farm horses we 
can use to the best advantage until 
we give as much attention to quality 
in dam as we do to quality in sire. 
The nervous, rattle-headed, long- 
backed, slab-sided, ewe-necked, pig- 
eon-toed, brittle-footed, blemished 
mare has no mission any longer save 
to be worn out and forgotten. Every 
man who has handled horses exten- 
sively knows that two really good 
horses will do more farm work and 
do it at far less expense than will 
three that are lacking in some one 
or more of the many qualities that 
enter into the make-up of high- 
glass horse flesh. 


The first thing I would look for in 
a great brood mare is a head with 
£00d width between two big, bold, 
ambitious eyes. A mare with this 
sort of a head will, nine times out of 
ten, perform any reasonable task wil- 
lingly, courageously, steadily and go 
to the barn at night with still another 
fight in her, and will almost as often 
transmit the same qualities to her 
offspring when mated with a decent 
horse. 


_ However, while “heart” in a mare 
is fine and a thing we cannot do with- 
out, it is not all a good brood mare 
must have. She should have a strong, 
cordy neck, good wealth of chest, 
splendidly-boned legs—with no tend- 
ency to cow hock or curb hock— 
short back, with broad, strong loin, 
long quarters, tail carried well up 
and broad, tough hoofs. When a 
mare of this kind is found she should 
be bred every year to the best heavy, 
fine quality stallion within reach, and 
her female offspring’ retained and 
bred to the same sort of a sire as long 
as they .live. My word for it, the 





country will never have an over sup- 
ply of such horses. 

A number of years ago a friend 
brought to our community a carload 
Montana bred mares that in- 
cluded one such as I have described. 
With men she is as mild-tempered as 
as good baby, but was the boss of 
the entire carload. She showed un- 
mistakable signs of Percheron blood, 
weighing—when grown, about 1,200 
pounds. She came into my posses- 
sion very soon after she was unload- 
ed at our station. And while old 
now, money won't buy her. Mated 
to the best Percheron horse ever 
owned in our community, she has 
raised us five colts and worked like a 
bulldog almost every month since she 
was three years old. I have never 
seen her balk with any load under 
any condition. She has never kicked 
at a man in stable or out, but has 
never been whipped by another 
horse. She has never had a shoe on 
and has never shown a sign of lame- 
ness. Although worked to the limit, 
none of her colts have come to the 
stable fagged out, and none of them 


of 


have ever missed a feed by sickness. 
None have ever balked, kicked, or of- 
fered to run away. And none of them 
have ever carried a shoe, although 
worked winter and summer, in good 
weather and bad. Her mare colts will 
never leave Sunny Home Farm, but 
will be bred whenever opportunity 
offers, and we never expect to be 
overstocked with horses, for we don’t 
believe it will be possible to become 
overstocked with this sort, 


The South and Its Grand Champion 
Cattle 


ONCERNING the South’s great 

showing at the International, I 
want to thank you for the editorial 
and pictures of the Southern grand 
champions which appeared in a re- 
cent issue. 

I feel there is no danger of overdoing 
the “bragging” along this line, for too 
many of our people were taught to be 
lieve our section Could not raise real 
good cattle, and as there is no one 
thing of greater importance for the 
development of our section just now 
than encouraging the raising of more 
and better cattle, it is of utmost im- 
portance to smother all doubts in the 
minds of our own people. 

J. F. JACKSON, 
Agricultural Agent. 
C. of Ga. Railway. 
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The Breeds of Livestock—Dairy 
Cattle 
(Concluded from page 13, column 2) 


3.424 per cent of butter fat. These 
cows were of course far above the 
average of the breed; but fair cows 
of the breed should give 8,000 to 10,- 
000 pounds of milk, with proper care 
and feed. 

There is considerable variation in 
the per cent of butter fat, some indi- 
viduals showing less than 3 per cent, 
while others go as high as 4 per cent 
or more. 

The fat globules in Holstein. milk are 
small, and in the shipping of whole 
milk this is said to be an advantage 
in that there is no danger of churn- 
ing in shipping. The milk lacks the 
yellow color of the Jersey and Guern- 
sey, but for the whole milk trade 
the Holstein, because of her large 
production, is unequalled. The total 
production of butter is also large, and 
where large quantities of feed are 
supplied, the Holstein-Friesian must 
be given high rank among the dairy 
breeds in this country. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America was first organized and 
Herd Book or Registration started 
in 1872. The present office is at Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. 
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Horse and Mule Feeders 
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Better Health 
More Power 
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who have never thought of anything but costly oats and corn as 
grain feeds for their animals, have been astonished at the improved 
results obtained in a few weeks’ feeding of Sugarine Horse Fee 
with Alfalfa. Freedom from colic and other troubles, glossier coats, 
greater energy and willingness to work—and a material reduction 
in feéd cost—are testified to by men who keep hundreds of work 
horses on Sugarine. 


phil og opt =! 


produces these surprising results because it is a complete grain 
ration for work horses and mules, composed of a variety of materials 
which horses relish and digest more thoroughly. Expert feeding 
tests prove that from 20% to 30% of whole oats and corn fed to 
horses and mules is lost through imperfect mastication and diges- 
tion—the birds get it. 

Grains used in Sugarine Horse Feed 


are cracked and crushed to ifisure com- 
plete digestion—every ounce consumed 
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PROTEIN 
FAT 


FIBRE 12 % 
CARBOHYDRATES 3O % 









Sugarine Horse Feed with Alfalfa is 
composed of oats, corn, barley, alfalfa, 
“molasses and salt. Has a guaranteed 
brings adequate returns in horse power. analysis of 10% Protein, 212% Fat, 50% 
That's why Sugarine is economical. Carbohydrates and 12% Fibre. 


An All-Year Profitable Feed 


Our method of mixing the molasses, after heat- 
ing to 120 degrees, insures a mealy feed, not 
sticky—does not sour in hot weather if kept in a 
dry place. Always dependable for uniform high 
quality. 

Sortht of Hts te Bede One ental Sneetettione 

Feed from your dealer. Two weeks’ feeding will convince 

you of its value and economy. 

If your dealer cannot supply, ‘ou, write us his name and 
an 












Saved $10 Per 
Ton On His Feed 


Here is the written testi- 
mony of a Philadelphia 
horseman who has for 
years fed 100 horses on 
Sugarine (name given on 
request): 

“My horses are in the best 
of health. They have had ab- 
solutely no colic or other 
trouble since I started feeding 
Sugarine. You can count on 
me as a regular customer, as 
the feed is O. K. and has saved 
me $10 per ton in feed cost.’” 











THE SUGARINE COMPARY, Incorporated 
Dept. 43, Owensbero, Ky. 
Please send me illustrated literature 
on feede checked below: 
oO 











oo000000 









we will see that your order is filled. Illustrated literature on 
economi ding of and poultry 
sent free. Write for it. 


The Sugarine Company, Incorporated 
Dept. 43, Owensboro, Kentucky 
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ANY readers have written commending the 

plan of having a complete index to each issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. They find it useful, 
and we expect to continue giving it. Instead of 
running this index on page 1, however, as we have 
been doing lately, we shall try it for awhile on 
page 4, where our friends will find it this week. 











dag again let us beg every reader to keep fire 
out of the fields this year. Do not burn the 
grass, weeds, straw or stalks. Such vegetable 


matter should be cut into short pieces by the use: 


of stalk cutters and disk harrows and plowed 
under to add humus to the soil. As Dr. Knapp 
used to say “Let’s use less fire and more sense in 
the management of our fields.” 





HE usual drain is the open ditch. Broad, shal- 

low ditches made with a plow and dump road 
scrape are far preferable to ditches made with a 
spade. The broad, shallow ditch is much better 
for surface drainage, costs much less money, and 
can be easily crossed with plows and cultivators 
and kept clean. A few days’ work on thousands 
of farms with a plow and scrape will increase the 
yields very much. 





N CLEANING out the fence corners or ferce 
rows, throw all leaf mold and other humus- 
forming material out into the field with the spade 
or shovel. Where it is impossible to remove 
stumps, it is also a good idea to shovel the dirt 
away from around them for several inches deep. 
The soil in fence rows and around stumps is us- 
ually very fertile and should be used to grow sal- 
able crops instead of weeds, grass and briers. 





VERY farm home should be provided with a 

good garden and a good home orchard. Here 
in America a larger per cent of our daily ration 
is composed of animal products than is the ration 
of any other nation on earth. Economy and health 
demand that we eat more vegetables and fruits. 
Now is the time to set fruit trees and to get the 
garden in readiness for utmost fruitfulness in 


1920. 





UY-.a number of small note books and short 

pencils and begin right now to keep a note- 
book and a short pencil in the pocket at all times. 
Notes of things to be done at certain times and 
especially on rainy days should be made almost 
daily. Notes of the receipt and expenditure of 
money may also be made in the little book. In 
fact, notes will soon be made almost every hour, 
and the making of notes will become a fixed 
habit. 





HERE is no idle time of the year for the diver- 

sified farmer. It is one continual round of en- 
ergetic effort from January to December. When 
the crop is gathered and the long, cold nights of 
winter have come, it is the morning of the next 
year; it is time to clean up the orchards, prune 
and spray, plant trees, put out strawberries for 
the family, get out stumps, terrace the land, re- 
pair all farm tools and implements, repair fencing 
and farm buildings, repair harness and gear, give 
all livestock the very best care and attention, and 
so on and on. We must do many things while we 
are “resting”. 





TUMPS are high-priced boarders who never 

pay their board and for this and other reasons, 
Progressive Farmer readers should at once de- 
clare war on them. The space occupied by stumps, 
the weed and grass seed usually scattered over 
the field from around the stumps, the loss of 
temper on account of these obstructions and the 
failure to use labor-saving machinery because of 
their presence, should cause all farmers to join in 
this warfare. The stumps should be dug, blown, 


burned or pulled out. We should not quibble over 
the method. Remove the stumps by one method 
or a combination of methods. 





ASHING has done more to ruin cultivated 

farm lands than all other destructive agencies 
combined. The soil on hillsides has buried the 
fertile bottoms. While deep plowing and the ad- 
dition of humus will enable soil to readily absorb 
one heavy rain, we often have heavy rains day af- 
ter day for several days, and it is then absolutely 
necessary to have properly constructed terraces 
with a slight fall to carry the surplus water out 
of the field. Why not order a good farm level at 
once and—if you need to do so—ask your county 
agent to visit your farm and show you and your 
neighbors how to lay off and build terraces? 





Try Some Lespedeza for Hay on the 
Rich, Moist Lands 


OR a number of years now lespedeza has been 

growing in popularity as a hay crop. In the 

lower Central South, in fact, on soils suited 
to this crop, we believe it is simply unsurpassed 
as a hay crop to follow oats. 

Lespedeza requires a fairly good soil and con- 
siderable moisture if it is to grow tall enough to 
cut for hay. Practically all of the lower, moister 
soils of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and west 
Tennessee have been found well suited to lespe- 
deza as a hay crop, and the acreage to this crop 
in recent years has been largely increased. Farther 
east, while lespedeza has not become so popular, 
it is being grown to a considerable extent as a 
hay crop. We are satisfied that on any of the 
lower, stronger soils from east Texas to eastern 
North Carolina it may be depended upon to make 
a fair crop of hay in ordinary seasons. At any 
rate, we think it is well worth a trial on such 
soils. 

Lespedeza is best sowed in March, nothing more 
being necessary than to scatter about a bushel of 
seed broadcast over the growing oats, without 
even harrowing them in. The great advantage of 
lespedeza is that it may be seeded in March when 
other work is not pressing, thus doing away with 
the heavy June breaking that is necessary if a 
crop of peas or soy beans is to follow the small 
grain crop. 
readers who have oats 
moist and strong may well 
at least on a small scale. 
one of the finest hay crops 


Progressive Farmer 
growing on soils fairly 
give lespedeza a trial, 
Where it does well it is 
we know. 





A Square Deal for the Tenant, 


LREADY more than half the farm area 

in the South is cultivated by tenants, and 

tenancy is increasing. Whether or not this 
be a desirable situation, it is a fact nevertheless, 
and must be faced as such. Many tenant-farm- 
ers are making their periods as tenants a step- 
ping-stone to farm ownership, and to this class 
especially should be extended every encourage- 
ment. 

In fact, the find 
it excellent business policy to give the tenant a 
square deal and a chance to achieve home owner- 
ship. One of the greatest things in life is hope,— 
a belief in better things and better days. So long 
as the tenant is hopeful he is ambitious and pro- 
gressive, willing, anxious to do everything pos- 
sible to increase yields and profits. The land- 
owner who has tenants of this kind is usually 
prosperous, while the man with dissatisfied ten- 
ants is rarely doing well himself. 


landowner everywhere will 


At the beginning of the new year we believe it 
is well for the average landlord to give thought 
to his relations with his tenants. Give them de- 
cent houses to live in; help them to get fertilizers 
and better varieties of seeds; offer prizes for 
excellent work; advance cash to them so they 
may buy for cash instead of at ruinous credit 
prices and at extortionate interest rates. In a 
word, give them a chance; open the door of hope. 
It is not only good morals, but good business. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Revaluation of North Carolina Farm 
Lands and Three Needed Amend- 


ments 


LSEWHERE in this issue two of the most 
E able, patriotic and public-spirited farm lead- 

ers in North Carolina present (at our re- 
quest) their views on the tax revaluation plan 
Mr. A. L. French opposing it and Mr. J. Z. Green 
favoring it. 

In the discussion of this revaluation act, it 
of course, very important that all of us be fair 
and discuss the mattér without passion or preju- 
dice. In this matter as in all others, let us speak 
in the spirit of old Marcus Aurelius when he 
said: “If any man is able to convince me and 
show me that I do not think or act right, I will 
gladly change; for I seek the truth, by which no 
man was ever injured.” 

That is certainly the spirit in which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer wishes to approach the ques- 
tion. After studying the matter a great deal, 
there are a few facts which seem to us to be 
reasonably clear: 

1. The law isn’t perfect. Few laws are perfect. 
Consequently this one may be improved. And we 
are glad to see that Mr. French does not content 
himself with mere denunciation of the act, but 
suggests a specific plan by which he thinks the 
law can be improved. And Mr. Green does not 
content himself with a mere defense of the law, 
but himself suggests two improvements. Likewise 
the State Farmers’ Union did not demand any 
outright repeal of the law but only asked for 
what it thought suitable “amendments.” For our 
own part, we strongly favor the publicity amend- 
ment suggested by Mr. Green, also the plan for 
preventing a man from paying taxes on a whole 
farm when he half of it, There 
should also be an amendment directing the proper 
authorities to review any assessment which the 
property-owner believes is excessive. The last 
named plan would satisfy many who are now dis- 
satisfied. 

2. Still the princig¢le must be sound. [If this 
were not so, the measure would not have com- 
manded the unanimous support of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats in the last legislature Not a 
Senator or Representative voted against it. Ev- 
erybody admits that tax books ought not to lie. 
They ought not to say property is worth only 3) 
cents, 50 cents, or 70 cents, if it is worth 190 
cents. Public morals in North Carolina have been 
degraded no one knows how much by the fact 
that the state asked a man to swear that he was 
listing his property at full value—100 per cent— 
when the state itself set the example of lying 
by assessing real estate at 331-3 per cent of its 

This system ought to be changed some- 
If there is any better plan, let us have it 


is in debt for etc, 


value. 
how. 


3. Will the farmer suffer as a result of revalu- 
ation? ‘We know that a great many farmers be- 
lieve that they will suffer, and if we wished mere 
popularity, we should join in the cry. A solemn 
sense of truth, however, compels us to say to our 
friends that we don’t believe revaluation is going 
to hurt the North Carolina farmer. Farm lands 
being scattered all over a county are harder to 
assess than city property, so farm lands have 
been revalued first. And the farmer seeing his 

(Concluded on page 39, column 1) 


A Thought for the Week 





men and women, help us to know Your Son; to 

know, with finality, that He lives today, that He 
is here among us, that He is with us wherever we 
go, wherever we labor. Help us so to know Him 
and love Him that we ask nothing other than that 
we see Him in all our friends, that we may ex- 
press Him to them, that His shining Spirit-Pres- 
ence may be expressed through our heavy flesh to 
them and to the world. Make us radiant with 
Him, make us facile mediums for Him to use to 
utter His love. Amen.—Leonarda Goss. 


FPeen ana of the Living Christ in us and in all 
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illtop Farm Notes 


By CLARENCE POE 











Our Work and Plans as the New Year 
Begins 
FARMER asks me what I think about how 
prices of farm products are likely to be next 
fall. He wishes to get the opinions of some 
men he trusts as a sort of guide for his own farm- 
ing operations this year. 

I can probably best answer this friend’s ques- 
ticn by telling him what we are planning to do 
on Hilltop Farm. 

Our idea is that the higher the price of any product 

the more uncertain that price is. That is to say, 
whenever the price of a product gets out of the normal 
in size, it also gets out of the normal in stability. 

For these reasons it is never wise to gamble on 
high prices for any one farm product. 

$ 

Cotton right now is a fair price. We say a fair 
price, because it is not anything more than fair 
for a crop grown under such unfavorable seasons 
and with such high labor costs as prevailed in 
1919. Hence it is all tomfoolery for one of our 
national farm papers published in the North to 
declare in big type: “Forty-cent Cotton Has 
Lifted Farmers, Both White and Negro, From 
Drudgery and Penury to Ease and Opulence.” 
Cotton is not actually high; it is only compara- 
tively high—high now in comparison with former 
cotton prices, and not high as compared with 
other products. At forty cents a pound cotton 
does not offer the labor engaged in it any more 
than the usual rate of wages in American industry. 

x ok Ok 

Nevertheless cotton looks high to many people, 
and for this reason we of Hilltop Farm are ex- 
pecting the South to plant a big acreage in 1920. 
And a big acreage will certainly mean lower 
prices. 

Consequently we figure it out that cotton in 1920 
is safe only as a surplus crop—a crop to be grown 
on the surplus acres after “the three F’s”—Food, 
Feed, and Fertility—have first been fully provided 
for. And by the way, the immortal “Three R’s” 
as the basis of education—readin’, ’ritin’ and 
’rithmetic—are no more important and should be 
no more popular than these “Three F’s” as the 
basis of all good farming. 

With regard to cotton therefore our plan is 
this: We will make it only as a surplus crop, and 
we will try to put ourselves in posifion to hold it 
a year in case prices next fall are not good, as 
they quite possibly will not be. ; 

Judging by past experience, the good prices for 
the 1919 cotton crop are likely to mean increased 
acreage in the spring of 1920 with lower prices in 
the fall of 1920. Then next year the acreage will 
likely be cut again and prices will climb back in 
the fall of next year. 

Consequently with regard to cotton we are even 
now looking as far ahead as the summer of 1921. 
We figure that it will probably not be profitable 
for -us to market this year’s crop next fall, and 
that we had better count on using the ware- 
house next fall, borrowing on the warehouse re- 
ceipts, and selling after the 1921 crop is planted. 

* #:* 

Despite this outlook we still think it wiser to 
stow cotton than not to grow it. Cotton fits into 
Our system of farming and we are going to keep 
it in its place and stick to it year after year. 
Nevertheless, such an outlook does not invite us 
to heavy planting; and we believe that diversifica- 
tion year in and year out is not only good agri- 
cultural philosophy, but good business. Too much 
diversification, of course, is as bad as too little; 
because if a man grows too many “money crops”, 


*he may have to piddle so much on the harvesting 

and selling of small quantities as to destroy the 
advantages that would come to him from more 
judicious diversification. 


Nevertheless it is our opinion that four sales 
products or “money crops” are none too many, 
and on Hilltop Farm this year we are planning to 
have four as follows: 


1. Cotton. 
2. Potatoes. 
a sey. 

4. Hogs. 


* ¢ 8 


For a period of several years I believe the best 
paying piece of land on Hilltop Farm was the al- 
falfa patch, and last year the most profitable 
piece was a sweet potato patch. 

It doesn’t take much labor to handle hay, and 
if a farmer will work out a satisfactory market- 
ing plan for it, he can almost.surely find several 
acres on his place which, with the present high 
prices of labor, will pay better if used for growing 
hay than if used for growing cotton. 

The sweet potato storage house also opens up 
new possibilities for profit in sweet potato rais- 
ing, at least for those farmers who are near good 
markets or who live in communities where farm- 
ers codperate in shipping and selling. 


I am also persuaded that year in and year out 
it will pay the Southern farmer to grow hogs. Of 
course, it will not pay him to put them in pens 
and feed them high-priced corn and high-priced 
bought feeds. As somebody has well said: “You 
mustn’t wait on hogs like they. were guests at a 
hotel; make them feed themselves in the field 
where the crops grow.” Certainly if the South 
with its longer growing séasons and greater va- 
riety of crops cannot make pork production pay, 
the North cannot—and this nation wants hog meat 
so badly it is mighty apt to pay somebody a profit 
to raisé it. 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE MULE” 
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HE mule he ts a funny sight, 

He’s made of ears and dynamite, 
His heel is full of bricks and springs, 
Tornadoes, battering rams and things. 
He’s fat as any poisoned pup; 
It’s just his meanness swells him up; 
He’s always scheming ’round to do 
The things you most don’t want him to. 


The mule he lives on anything; 

He’s got a lovely voice to sing, 
And when he lets it loose at noon 
It sounds like busz saws out of tune. 
He stands around with sleepy eye 
And looks as if he’d like to die, 
But when there’s any dying done 

It ain’t the mule, I’ll bet a bun. 


Some folks don’t treat mules with respect: 
They say he ain’t got intellect. 

That may be so, but if you've got 

To go to Heaven on the spot, 

And want a way that doesn’t fail, 

Just twist the tassel on his tail, 

The mule he tends to his own biz— 

He don’t look loaded, but he is. 





—The Cottage Farmer. 
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Put in a nutshell therefore our Hilltop Farm 
program for 1920 is this: “The Three F’s”—food, 


feed and fertility—first. Then cotton as our sur- 
plus crop, but planted with a determination to 
hold the crop a year if a big acreage depresses 
prices next fall. Then three other sales products 
—potatoes, hay, hogs. 


* * * 





I suppose nine-tenths of our farmers fail par- 
tially because they do not get an early enough 
start with their crops. I keep on thinking of that 
wise saying of Roosevelt's: “Nine-tenths of 
wisdom consists of being wise in time”: it’s a good 
enough motto to hang on anybody's wall. Cer- 
tainly the farmer who is as busy in January and 
February as he is in June and July is mighty apt 
to be a farmer who is “getting ahead.” It costs 
a lot to feed horses or mules now, and if a farmer 
boards them through the winter without getting 
real work out of them, they are likely to eat up 
about all the profit they make for him later on in 

. the year. 

Well, for all these reasons, on Hilltop Farm we 
are trying to get an early start this year. Hav- 
ing gotten our corn shredding out of the way in 
November, in December we did some terracing 
and some pruning, worked on roads and bridges, 
and hauled manure on the fields of small grain 
and cover crops. This month the stalk cutter, 
plows, and stump pullers have been in action. 
Moreover, while half the farm is under wire fence, 
we are hoping to find time to fence the other 
half before spring. 

ea 

Then for another thing, we are clearing up a 
small bottom to which the cream of the hill fer- 
tility had been gravitating for many years before 
we bought the farm. Isn’t it surprising how many 
farmers will sweat away summer after summer 
over quarter-of-a-bale-per-acre hillslopes when a 
very little effort in winter would redeem some 
superb bale-per-acre bottom land of theirs which 
is now growing nothing ‘but briers and under- 
growth? 

e£ @ 

This is a year when it seems that it is unusually 
important to order seeds and fertilizers early. 
The United States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a shortage of not a few kinds of seed. Man- 
ufacturers report a shortage of phosphoric acid. 
And even when you locate what you want, trans- 
portation is slow and uncertain. We have just 
hauled out to Hilltop a shipment of nitrate of 
soda which was four weeks getting to us from a 
port 200 miles away. ° 

As for seed, we again saved some of the finest 
specimens of two-eared corn for seed purposes 
this year, and some of our best cotton seed, and 
we have just ordered our garden seed. 

* * * al 


Speaking of garden seed reminds me to say that 
along with seed for the summer garden we-are 
now ordering seed to furnish vegetables for us 
next winter—salsify, leeks, carrots, parsnip and 
Brussels sprouts. It’s a shame that so many farm 
families subsist all winter on meat, peas, collards 
and potatoes when they could so easily have all 
winter long the delicious variety furnished by the 
five vegetables just mentioned, together with 
beets and turnips which may be Stored in hills as 
easily as sweet potatoes. 

x * * 

And to every Progressive Farmer reader our 
last appeal this time would be to do as we did, and 
include a liberal order of flower seed along with 
a very liberal garden seed order. The South is 
now indeed fast becoming “A Land of Plenty”, 
but let us not forget that it should be “A Land of 
Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship.” If 
every Progressive Farmer reader would -order 
only a dollar’s worth of flower seed this year and 
make use of them,,that effort would in itself go 
far toward making the South a Land of Beauty 
And there is much food for thought for nearly all 
of us in what Mrs. Patterson wrote recently 
about a difference between the Serbians and the 
Bulgarians as noted on her recent Balkan trip. 
She wrote: 

“The Bulgarians are a thrifty folk and grow 
vegetables right up to the front door. That is 
being sensible. But the Serbians, no matter 
how poor they are, will leave some spacé for 
flowers and beauty—and that is being wise. 
And it is better to be wise than sensible.” 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


life, my lips shall praise thee —Psalm 63:3. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.—Matt. 6:12. 


Bite. a thy loving kindness is better than 
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is desired 
boots more 


may be substituted. If it 
to make the and 
waterproof, beef tallow may be added 
to any of these substances at the rate 
of half pound of tallow to a pint « 
oil. The edge of the sole and 
welt should be greased thoroughly 
Too much grease cannot be applied to 
these parts. A simple method of 
making the soles more durable, plia- 
ble and water-resistant is to swab 
them occasionally with linseed oil, 
setting them aside to dry over night. 

Many of the common shoe polishes 
are harmful to leather. * All those 


shoe Ss 








Program for United Farm 
Women ~ 














FEBRUARY 7—TABLE SERVICE 
Record: 
ler. 


Have home 


the 
Humoresque (violin), by.Kries- 
demonstration agent or 
home economics teacher give a demon- 
stration showing hew to set and serve 
the table for informal, formal and home 
affairs. Have open discussion afterwards, 
giving any suggestiens as to things that 
will make the service casier, more eat- 
tractive, etc. 

Record: Cavalleria -Rusticana, 
zenauer. 

Refreshments: 


CHICKS wits VITALITY. 


BRED FOR CONSTITUTIONALVIGOR 
BRED FOR HEAVY EGG PRODUCTION 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES ®% 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 


x xXx x x 
WN 


by Mat- 


Oyster stew and crack- 


Their Parentage is Right 
They're Bred Right 
Their Management is Right 
Their Breeding Records are Right 
Their Egg Production is Right 
The Chicks are Hatched Right 
They Grow and Thrive Right 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED © 
= We ship Baby Chicks from Canada to = 
! Florida, Maine to Kansas. All (ld z 
Prepaid. Safe Arrival Guaranteed. : 


i EGGS FOR HATCHING 
: = mop he, Eggs for ans from Bolgiano’s © . 
3 “Vi > 


aiex 2 AT ONCE 


Place your order at once to avoid adiaggeley 
ments in the rush of the Se: 


BOLGIANO’S 1920 POULTRY 
CATALOGUE IS AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST POULTRY GUIDE 
Gives valuable Poultry Information that is 
of great assistance both to the amateur and 
jonal poultryman. It tells the best 
feeds, remedies, hardware, houses 
F and all poultrymen’s needs. Tells how to = 
} care for the Little Baby Chick from the 
j Egg to maturity. Gives prices Bolgiano's 
.“Vital Hatch” Baby Chicks, Eggs for 
Hatching and all poultry requisites. 


We will send you this valuable 
Poultry Book Free if you 


write us at once 





Anconas. ee we ers. 
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SEND FOR 


BIG NEW CATALOG 


Of Everyday Bargain Prices! 
On all kinds of 


STANDARD MERCHANDISE 


QUALITY MAINTAINED 
PRICE REDUCE 


Backed by the strongest wares e ever written. 
This business is owned by farmers, run by farmers in the interest of farmers 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS BY CATALOG 


Complete Departments of 
Auto Accessories, Shoes Hardware, Paint, Fence 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Furniture 
Electric Supplies Vehicles, Harness, Wagons 
Feed, Seed, Etc. 


HURST & CO. 


Incorporated Wholesale Purchasing Agents for Farmers 
20-28 HURST BLOCK INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
SEND FOR THE CATALOG 





TWICE THE: LICHT 
ON HALF. THE O'L 


Agenis Wanted 5 


10 DAYS 
TRIAL 


Kerosene Light 


BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY 
Make your home bri right and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 


FREE 


Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as t round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns $0 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil.) No, odor, smoke or noise, no no, pumping u 
easy to operate, won’t explode. MEDAL. 
GUARANTEED. Prove for yourself, ‘pukeal OK, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing us an oil 
lamp equal in every way to this "EW MODEL 8 ADDIN. 
GET_YOURS FREE We,72%',.07¢ vser,in 
each locality to whom 
customers can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
without cost the fortunate one co write first for 10 DAY 
FREE fniauc OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP CO.,460 & Aladdin n Bide. . Chicago 
(coal oll) MANTLE 


LARGEST 
Make big money spare or full time. Our an reling mabe pen eae ay di 
you without money. mple ‘ae for 10 


Gays trial and Siven FREE when you become a 

















Hints on the Care of Shoes 


EGIN the care of the shoes in the 

store. Insist on having your shoes 
thoroughly polished with oil dressing 
before they are sent home. This is es- 
pecially true of tan shoes, If you 
wear them just. as they come out of 
the box, you will scratch them more in 
a week than you would in a month if 
they had been. properly polished. 

Keep the Shoes Polished—Buy two 
good shoe brushes, a box of oil paste 
and a bottle of sweet oil for your good 
shoes. You will need neat’s foot oil, 
pieces of flannel cloth, benzine and 
other things for your white and tan 
shoes. It is economy to keep a good 
supply of them on hand. 

When to Clean the Shoes—Always 
clean the shoes well before they are 
put away, even though they are to re- 
main so for but a day or two. They 
need not be polished often, but a quick 
brushing will get off the surplus dirt. 
When you do “polish them, do it 
thoroughly. Washing the shoes all 


over with a damp cloth—wet paper 


squeezed soft is good for this, they 
should be allowed to dry before ap- 
plying the paste thoroughly and 
polishing them well. Boots and shoes, 
however damp, will polish in a few 
minutes if a drop of paraffin oil is 
added to the blacking; it will prevent 
the leather from cracking. 

Use sweet oil for the dull leather and 
patent shoes. Milk is especially re- 
commended for patent leather shoes. 
A small piece of discarded velvet 
should be kept for a final rubbing of 
patent leather or bronze shoes. 


To remove stain from tan shoes, rub 
well with benzine. When stain dis- 
appears, polish well with a good 
tan polish. In the case of suede 
shoes, rub them with emery paper 
lightly, and they look like new. A 
small stiff brush will clean suede, if it 
is rubbed with rotary motion over the 
leather. Velvet, cravenette, satin, or 
any other dark cloth, should be 
washed -with gasoline applied with a 
nail brush. Always brush satin with 
the grain of the material. To clean 
velvet shoes, dampen a piece of old 
velvet and wipe the shoe downward. 

To Save Shoes—Shoes should be 
oiled or greased whenever the leather 
begins to get hard and dry. They 
should be brushed thoroughly, and 
then all the dirt and mud that remain 
washed off with warm water, the ex- 


cess water being taken off with a dry ~ 


shoes are still wet 
and warm, apply theoil or grease 
with a swab of wool or flannel. It is 
best to have the oil or grease about as 
warm as the hand can bear, and it 
should be rubbed well into the leather, 
preferably with the palm. If neces- 
sary the oil can be applied to dry 
leather, but it penetrates better when 
the leather is wet. After treatment 
the shoes should be left to dry in a 
place that is warm—not hot. 


cloth. While the 


Castor oil is satisfactory for shoes 
that are to be polished; for plainer 
footwear, neat’s-foot, fish oil or oleine 


which contain sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
or oxalic acids, turpentine, benzine, 
or other volatile solvents have a ten- 
dency to harden the leather, and 
make it more liable to crack. 

To Waterproof Soles of Shoes. — 
Dip the soles of your shoes into 
melted wax once in three weeks. This 
not only renders them waterproof, 
but the soles will last twice as long 
as they would without this treat- 
ment. 

To Make Shoes Keep Their Shape. 
—Don’t omit shoe-trees. They cost 
only seventy-five cents, and last for- 
ever. Every pair of shoes you have 
should be on shoe-trees when not be- 
ing worn. Instead of using the 
wooden ones for your light slippers 
take whale bones or corset steels, a 
little longer than the shoes,” wind 
with narrow ribbon, and, bending, s!ip 
into each slipper. The ends of the 
steel will press gently against the 
toe and the back of the shoe and will 
keep them in shape. 

When shoes get wet stuff them with 
oats, soft cloths, paper or something 
else that will absorb the moisture and 
let them dry slowly. Never dry them 
in front of the fire, as it cuts the life 
of the shoe in half. 

Squeaky shoes may be remedied by 
pouring a small quantity of linseed or 
sweet oil on a flat surface and letting 
the shoes stand in the oil over night. 

If the tin tips have come off the 
strings, dip the ends into a little 
melted beeswax or scaling wax and 
shape to a point before they fray. 


RESOLUTIONS OF A COUNTRY 
WOMAN’S CLUB 


If Every Woman’s Club in the Land 
Set Its Face Toward These Splen- 
did Foundations of Social Progress, 
Communities Would Be _ Trans- 
formed : 


F WE can bestir ourselves and give 

to pessimistic wails the optimistic 
turn of the clever fellow who could 
make lemonade tomorrow out of the 
lemons handed him today, we might 
rouse a community spirit that would 
be a credit to Mt. Ulla, and even to 
the state, at the same time broaden- 
ing and developing our individual 
lives and contributing to _ better 
homes and better citizenship. To this 
end we offer the following resolutiouis 
and invite your consideration: 

Resolved: 

1. That wé form our club into di- 
visions—Information, Home Econom - 
ics, Finance and Social; the head 
of each department with the presi- 
dent to constitute the program com- 
— 

2. That our programs be arranged 
at han six months in advance and 
announced, 

3. That we loyally support the -en- 
deavors of our home demonstrator 
and try to assist her to reach the peo* 
ple in the county who are particular- 
ly in need of information and ini- 
proved methods along her line. 

*4. That we arrange for a short 
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36 inch material. 
3084—Childs’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
7 inch material, 
3087—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
material for the blouse, 


ay ws 


Ol 4/ 


inch and 
3090—Set 
: 9 


require 23g yards of material 36 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


3075—Childs’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 


3, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
14% yards tor the trousers. 


of Short Clothes.—Cut in 4 sizes—6 months to 1 year, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 4 





5 years. Size 4 requires 23 


g yards of 
and 5 years. Size 4 will require 3 yards 


Size 3 will require 14 yards of 36 


inches wide for the Dress, % yard for the 


Drawers, and -1% yard for the Petticoat. ; 
Ten days required to fill orders. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








course in domestic science at the Mt. 
Ulla school for next session. 
5. That we codperate with 
county health board activities. 
6. That we use the state circulating 
libraries. 
7 That 
singing. 
8. That we secure 
lecturers. 


the 


we introduce community 


more outside 


9. That we stress the social feat- 


ure more than formerly. 

10. That we study costs of production 
and marketing of our common farm 
products. 

11. That we stimulate interest and 
pride in farming and livestock con- 
cerning which many of us know lit- 
tle. 

12. That we encourage the girls to 
work with us. 

13. That we encourage the organ- 
ization of a community association. 
MATTIE MILLER, President, 

Mt. Ulla Country Woman’s Club. 





Beautifying the Home and Grounds 
—Some Things to Look After Now 


ENDER foliage plants kept in the 

house or green house during the 
winter often become infested with a 
small insect that is covered with a 
white substance that makes it look 
like wool, This is the mealy bug, and 
it sucks the sap out of the plants 
and will kill them unless destroyed. 
On a small scale, this pest can be 
very easily controlled by washing 
them off with a solution of soapy 
water. Make it very soapy, what 
might be called soap suds, and thor- 
oughly wash them off by hand. This 
is the method that should be followed 
with tender plants. 


With plants that are not very ten- 
der, a good method is to. make up a 
bucket or tub of soap suds, and sim- 
ply put the pot, plant and all, down 
in the soap suds. This will kill most 
of the mealy bugs, and of course large 
bunches of them may be raked off 
with the hand. 

Keep in mind that this pest spreads 
very rapidly, and unless they are got- 
ten off the plant promptly, very seri- 
ous damage or death of the plant will 
likely result.- They spread very rapid- 
ly and you should get busy imme- 
clately upon finding that the plants 
are infested with this pest. 

Of all the plants kept in doors, ferns 
will more quickly adapt themselves 
to conditions that exist in the living 
room than any other. Of course, the 
average fern is more or less hardy, 
but the fact that it will withstand the 
adverse conditions that usually exist 
for plants in the livingroom makes 
it a plant that one should depend on 
for keeping in the livingroom dur- 
ing the winter. 


In watering ferns and other plants 


that are kept indoors, remember that 
it is desirable to keep the soil moist 
at all times, but it should not be 
kept soaked or water sogged. If kept 
in this condition, the result will be 
that the soil will become sour, which 
will have a tendency to bring on vari- 
ous kinds of diseases. 


If the soil in the pots where the 
potted plants are growing is more or 
less hard and compact, better re-pot 
the plants. Take them out and tear 
off about half the soil from the bot- 
tom and sides, and add new soil. The 
best kind of soil is what is known as 
woods mold. If this cannot be ob- 
tained, use any ordinary rich soil, but 
see that a good bit of organic matter 
in the form of well rotted stable ma- 
nure, or something of that kind is 
added. 

One point that many folks overlook 
with reference to plants kept in the 
house is that they need dusting just 
as much as does the floor, because 
dust collects on the leaves of the 
plant, just the same as it does on the 
floor. Go over the plants with a 
moist or damp rag at least once a 
week. Twice a week is better. This 
may sound like giving the plants un- 
due attention, but if you would have 
the plants remain in good condition 
and thrive, this kind of treatment is 
necessary when they are kept in the 
house during the winter. 

Those who would like to have a few 
blooming plants in the house during 
the winter can purchase some very 
attractive ones at reasonable prices 
from nurserymen and greenhousemen., 
The cyclamen is particularly pretty, 
and so are the blooming varieties of 
begonia. Lantana is also good. Of 
course, for short-lived plants, the 
hyacinth, the paper white narcissus, 
the Easter lily, etc., are desirable. 


A tender foliage plant that can be 
made use of as decorative plant in 
the house during the winter is the 
coleus. While it is a tender plant, 
it will stand somewhat adverse con- 
ditions, except that it must be kept 
in a fairly warm temperature. 


Salvia, petunias, wandering Jew, 
etc., will do fine in pots, when kept 
in a warm room. All these plants, 
however, must be given careful at- 
tention in the way of giving some 
liquid manure, watering, washing of 
the leaves, fresh air, etc. The price 
of succeeding with these plants in- 
doors is regular and constant atten- 
tion. If you are not willing to give 
that, better not fool with them at 
all, 


Secure the catalogs\of the nursery- 
men, seedsmen, greenhousemen, and 
make plans now to secure the seed, 
plants, shrubbery, etc., that you wish 
to put out late this winter and early 
this spring. There is still plenty time 
to put out the shrubbery, but this 
should be done before the buds begin 
to swell. L. A. NIVEN. 
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Better hides and better tanning 

are the beginning of the “‘Better” 

that goes all the way through 

Star Brand Shoes and all the way 
4 up from the bottom of the sales. 
~3 Better tanning is the very ground- 
= work of substance, the foundation 
of stability—it determines what 
shoes are made of. The Better 
that begins with making better 
leather is worked in, shaped in, 
sewed in and summed up in shoes 
that serve better, feel better, look 
better, and last longer. 
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ROBERTS, JOHNSON ¢ RAND 
of internation’ Shoe 


@anuractuacrs Sranch er.ovls 
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*‘Star Brand Shoes My J 
Are Better’’ — 
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SHOE 
-full of 
comfort that we are willing to send it to you ON 
APPROVAL all charges gropald. Just state your 
size—that’s all. . You will be delighted with their 
ee’. soft, selected leather uppers. Their 
ick soles of A= eg Oak Leather often 
Wear one year ore tapping. Customers are writing us 
daily: “‘They are the jest longest van 
shoes |! ever had."'4 Specially tanned to exclude 
barnyard acids,* Special dirt-proof tongue. Sc’ 
tifically treated to exclude snow and water. Send @ 
for a pair at our risk.. Try them on in your own 
home ; note their splendid quality ; enjoy ¥ 
their 5-toe blessed comfort.« If 








a ot 
Remember, send coupon only ; Gin” 
ours—simply 


on approval. The risk is 
and size. 


your name 
Kind Sirs: The shoes 
sent me were just fine. 
You couldn't have satis- 
fied me any better. 
M. E. Robson. 
Bellaire, O. 
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O NEED TO 
a E> I Sey 


The high efficiency 
of the transmitters and re- 
ceivers on these instruments make 
conversation easy and enjoyable. Powerful 5 bar 

enerators ring all the call bells on the line witha 
foud, clear signal every time. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 





















have every desirable improvement, the result of our exper- 
ience of more than a quarter century. 
ft Wyte dk our Free Bookiet No. %, It 
S—<— escri all our ephones and, in 
ES a practical way, tells 3 a group of 
—S eee" farmers can arrange and eir 
pt eo own telephone line, 
t*'}\ Scoville Mercantile Co. 
15 Peters St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Bat roprszaco: Fa sawed 
Write | today for our money making offen. 








‘~ LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED 





The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
@very postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 
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ADLER 


NO MONEY 
EIN ADVANCE 







Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Ofter— Breakin All Records—’ 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 
The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
can never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want avery, family to know the rato | 
fewer and the delights of sweet organ music 
ve originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the “‘ Adler’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 100,000 of these ‘temous 
organs are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated eeOrgan 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s 
it hamneceshaater of highest prize at St. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Go 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
bome without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just shipit back to 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 
a single penny, 






















Send nomone 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 
ience, smal! amounts, 
If, at the end of a 
ear, the “Adler*?® 
ails to make good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every ‘dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the Worid’s 
est Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made befo 
50-Year Guarantee, 

I can and will save 
you $48.76 because & 
sell direct from the 
$1,000,000 Adler Organ 4 
Fac tory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
rices, The Adicr 

fan thorough! 
wrecks all retai 
Steam petces, 8 ab- 
solutely spongin, 
out all **i ~ 4 
tween”’ profits. 


Mail Coupon 
Today? 






























il 4 fal, # | 


¥ 
Keye 






Kater, Pres. 
Adler Mig. Co., 

2092 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREZ—your wonderful 

| Organ Book. 
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[ADDRESS ee emnmemnne| 


LIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 








Illustrating 


FREEDOM 





Made by Troy’s 


Master Craftsmen 


SLIDEWELL Collars save your 
Tie, Time and Temper 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





Do You Want 
More Money? 


Let me show you how 
to get it via poultry 
# route. Send your name 

and get my big free 
poultry annual, size 9x12 
—72 pages; and offer on 


3 Old Trusty 


| shipped by freight or ex- 
ress. We pay freight. 
uick shipment from Ciay Cen- 




















ter, Neb.; St. Joseph, Mo., or 
Ottumwa, ‘Iowa. rite paid 
‘or catalog. 











Parcel Post Marketing Ex- 
periences 





“Easier 


Ac- 


‘he subject for February is: 
Ways of W« how to 
complish Them.” 

Farmers’ Wives Use the Parcel 
Post 


HERE are many things about eggs 

and poultry that none but the 
poultry expert is interested in, but 
anything that concerns us we should 
be interested in. 

First, are we realizing that the hen, 
and the pocket book 


ishing and 








the parcel post, 


are a trinity well worth reasoning 
with as one. Let me tell you about 
one woman who keeps one eye on the 
farm, and the other on the town. She 
wrote to a woman whose name she 
had seen in a paper and said: “I am 
willing to let you have absolutely 
fresh eggs, laid within three days of 
shipping for five cents less than you 
have to pay for them in your mar- 


I will pay the postage and am 
e, although I 
town, it 
come, 
is necessary to 
taking 


ket. 
willing to do so becaus 
can sell them for more in 
takes a whole day to go and 
the roads are bad, 
either expose the children by 
them, or neglect them by leaving 
them behind, and I am anxious to 
try the experiment. You can send 
me a check for the amount once a 
month, and I will send them to you 
once or twice a week as you desire.” 
I want to add that the eggs have been 
sent about three months and the plan 
is entirely satisfactory. 
While speaking the 
tages of parcel post to both the coun- 
try and town woman | want to give 
my experience just this week. A 
package of about two pounds of saus- 
agé and one or more of pork tender- 
lo? came from the mountains for 
nine cents. 
— 

Still another experience—celery is 
Massachusetts for 
here for twelve and 
be obtained 
unsuccessful. 


about advan- 


or was, selling in 
five cents a stalk, 
a half when it could 
at all. Ours had been 
Eighteen stalks were sent from the 
same place for thirty-nine cents. A 
little arithmetic will show that nine- 
ty-six cents was saved at one end 
and the grower found a market for 
her goods at the other. 





Sells Through the Woman’s 
Exchange 
Y MOTHER makes a tidy little 


sum of money each month by 
catering to the Woman’s Exchange. 
A tea room is run in connection with 
the Exchange and mother sells all 
sorts of products from the farm, 
milk, butter, vegetables, fruit, etc. 
Baking, however, is her specialty 
and every Saturday sends a cake 
or two and a few dozen cheese tarts 
which are sold for a commission. She 
also fills special orders, through the 
Exchange, as ,pumpkin pies for a 
Thanksgiving feception and ginger- 
bread for a Hallowe’en party. 


she 


Mother’s success is due to the fact 


that she uses only the best materials 
and all her products are first-class. 
She sénds her cakes and tarts at a 


regular time each week and attends 
to special orders promptly. 

Mieiue. V. 
N: C 


BLUE. 
Carthage, 


They " Less but We Get More 


FIND that marketing by 


mers. 


parcel post 
is splendi d for us far We 
who live in 


1 x 
nave 


relatives and friends the 


city; almost everybody ha 

They are glad to get our surplus 
butter, eggs and-fresh vegetables all 
the year round. They can pay us 


more than we can get locally and we 
can afford to let them have them 
cheaper than they get them from 
town markets. 

For two years I have been shipping 
butter. Il use square brick molds so 
it can be packed more easily. Botl 
summer and winter I pack butter in 
stiff pasteboard boxes that are cut 
and made from other boxes. 

I wrap well with thick wrapping 
paper. Of course the butter must be 
firm and hard before shipping in this 
manner. Last year I shipped $56.50 
worth from one cow and had butter 


three times per day for our family of 
five. 


I have shipped some vegetables in 


the same manner. They always 
reach consumers nice and fresh. We 
recently shipped some sweet pota- 


toes to a city relative who was more 


than glad to pay us a better price 
than we could get from our home 
markets, but that was far below what 
they had been paying at the paper 
sack market. 
MRS. L. B. HENDON 
Vinemont, Ala. 





Extraordinary Uses of the Parcel 
Post 


| AM in the parcel post department of 

a large city postoffice and many 
queer things pass through my hands. 

Cats come often in boxes with air 
holes from which soft mewing sounds 
emerge. One day I was working and 
something caught my sleeve. It was 
the claws on the end of a long furry 
arm. I took out a cat with long yel- 
low fur and fed it milk and then put 
it back more securely. 

Parrots that pray and parrots that 
swear sometimes keep the whole of- 


fice amused. Canaries come too; 
pigeons now and then, 
Little puppies enclosed in boxes 


with holes just big enough to show a 
bright eye and let out a doleful yow!l 
come often. Once an Italian brought 
a loose but muzzled and _ tagged 
monkey, but we did ‘not accept it. 

The day-old chicks come without 
ceasing. They usually come in flat 
pasteboard boxes of fifty or one hun- 
dred each. Sometimes as many as a 
hundred of these boxes come through 
in a day. As they must not have their 
air holes closed we have them sitting 
on every space on floor, shelf and 
desk. They “cheep, cheep, cheep” and 
the boxes feel hot from their little 
bodies 

When very valuable sittings of eggs 
are sent from Europe they are ojten 
sent under the hen, or they were be- 
fore the war. A small but 
crate had a layer of excelsior and 
grass in the bottom. The eggs were 
put on that and a reliable old hen 
covered it all. In front of her 
ened to the crate were cups for food 
and drink. It is said that eggs thus 
shipped stand the two weeks’ journey 
well. 


strong 


fast- 


2ggs go through the mail every day 
safely but there is a man on Long 
{sland who is said to sell his sittings 
of eggs for two dollars each egg and 
to guarantee their hatching. He 
wraps each egg in a ball of excelsior, 
lines a splint basket with excelsior, 
packs the padded eggs in it, 
with excelsior and sews burlap over 
all. We feel as though we are hand- 
big foot balls. when 


covers it 


they 





Phere was a man who worked in a 
His wife sent him 
ooked dinner every day. 
P rr 
it to the office herself at 
twelve. Jt left at twe!} 
er husband in forty minutes. 


munition ractory. 


brought 
ve-ten 
reached } 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Bié Bargain 


Shoe Sale 


Shoe problems solved! Get the Bond Shoe 
Bargain Sale Catalog and eave $1 to $3 a pair. 
Profits smashed! Unequaled values in shoes 
guaranteed to wear at least six months. Don’t 

waste your shoe money. We 

are manufacturers, and 
ow positively that 
our plan protects 
your pocket- 
book, 







Get This Book 


Y Postcard brings our 
great Shoe Bargain Sale 
Book free. Costs you but a moment's time 
and a penny postage, but paves the way toa 
big shoe saving. Wonderful) selection fcr men, 
women, children—latest stylee—superbquality 
—for all purposes and occasions—every pair 
guaranteed to please you, or money back! 
Don’t buy shoes until you -, our prices, 
Write for Free Bargain Book today sure. 


SHOES Guaranteed 
To Wear Six Months 


Does a 6-months’ positive guarantee on echoes 
interest you? Then send for the Bond Shoe Makers’ 
Bargain Book and see just how they can afford to 
save you $1.00 to $3.00 on shoes guaranteed for six 
months, with a much longer probable wear. It’s 
surely wortha postal to findout. Mail it now! 


for All the family 


Remember, the Bond Shoe Makers 
ly perfect fitting, 
comfort shoes to “ 
at a saving. 
mother, boys and girls ali 
get in on this big ehoe 
bargain sale—we want 
the family trade and 
we depend on our 
profit -smashing 
prices and un- 
usual guar- 
antee to 
hold ie . 
























keeps.’” After you have 
had a pair of Bond 
Shoes you will bea 
“*booster’’ for 
ee ~~ 






For Free Book 
of Bargains 


Just send a postal card and this 
FREE Bond 
Shoe Bargain Sale Catalog is yours. n’t buy any 
shoes until you get it and compare our profit-smash- 
ing prices with others. 


Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 268 Cincinnati, O. 



















SAVE $10.00 


1 25- Ib. bed, ef ees 


$1,000 cash deposit in bank to 
guarantee 6 action or money back. Mail order 
today or write for new catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102, Charlotte, N. C. 


= 5S Buys 14 Loo 
Belle City ‘Incubator| Te over 


Tank Double Users 
Jenty With $7.55 55. $18.50 




























Hot -Water, Cop 
Walls \iybre o Board, Eel 
Hot-V 240 * Chic! 








FACTORY $ 


BEDDING BOOK —SAVES 


FREE 


Witite this PACTS snd 8 Be iprice-slashing catalog 
A nm 
pa Every paz - a with DIRECT FACTORY 


KS underselling all Pall jriadiemen. ell C. O. 
and give ironclad MONEYBACK GUAR. RANTEE backed 
by four banks. BEF ORE ‘ou write elsewhere, | 4 
FOR THIS PURITY BOO 

313 Seerkman st ‘ 


PURITY BEDDING COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 


- 
LOOK— Baby Chicks —-LOOK 


By Special Delivery Parcel Post, Postage Paid. 
January-February Prices, $17 a 100 up. 

40 breeds of chickens, utility and exhibition 

grades 4 breeds of ducks. 456,256 chicks actu- 

ally shipped in 1919, larger capacity for 1920. 


New complete catalog free Stamps appreciated. 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


NABOB HAYCHERIES, 
Ticsiets 
The Progressive Farmet, 
00 1 year, 
cCall’s Magazine, 
1 


year, 




















Both one } 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 


+ off 


(Address nearest office.) 
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Don’t miss reading “Huckleberry Finn. 
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ANNUAL _ 


Hundreds of Big Bargains included 
jn this Sale, of which this 






Munson-Last 
Men’s. Work 


Shoe 


example. 

The U.S. is 

Munson 

Army 

fast is Sale Price 
the best 

fitting and mostcomfortable style 

for allhard, outdoor wear. 95 
Strong, pliable leather uppers; 

heavy, long-wearing soles, sewed cael 
and nailed. Sizes, 6 to 12; wide, —_— 


roomy width. Shipping weight 

about 3lbs. Order by No. 24P1629. 

Send personal check, money 

order or cash by registered mail. Allow suffi- 
cient to cover carrying charges also. 


7-Jeweled 
Watch 


Another Sale bargain. 








7-jewel N. Y. 
Standard move- 
ment. Plain pol- 
ished gold filled 
im case; guaranteed 
for 20 years. 
Sale price, post- 
4 pela. 911.50 
rder yy 
45P0753. 




















Send Your Name 
No Money 
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J 
y 

foran by apestemn Oe 

will cheerfully tefund your money at 

and give size and color. Order b; 

Walter Field Co. sie wore ee 
3 The Bargain Mail Order House 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
our advertisement in The Progressive 


She had coffee in a thermos bottle 
well wrapped in tin and excelsior. 
Sometimes she would say, “Apple 
dumplings in there for dessert,” or 
“He’ll have baked potatoes and beef 
stew today.” 

One day a wrapping got unfastened 
and the owner, a woman, opened it. 
I was not busy at the moment and 
she showed the contents to me and 
explained that she worked and al- 
ways had her Sunday dinner come 
to her from the country by parcel 
post. That box contained a frying size 
chicken all ready to broil, four ears 
of corn, a few potatoes, beets, butter, 
curd cheese, thick cream and a small 
bunch of flowers. Three of the young 
ladies in the office took the address 
and have been getting a box every 
Saturday since. They get sausage, 
salads, pressed chicken, apple butter 
and a splendid variety of vegetables 
and other things. 


Once a quantity of goose-down 
was sent in a weak box. It escaped 
and before we realized where the tiny 
feathers came from they were all over 
our clothes and everything else. An 
awkward boy tried to tie it up and 
stood in a strong draft. For weeks 
those feathers floated about. Moral: 
Use strong boxes and tie well and 
Uncle Sam will do the rest. 


i A + 





“It Pays to Advertise” 


NE day Johnnie wrote on the black- 
board: “Johnnie Jones is the best 


kisser in school.” Teacher said, 
“Johnnie, you may stay in after 
school.” 


“What did she do to you?” was the 
chorus when he finally appeared. “I 
ain’t going to tell,” he replied with 
a broad grim, “but it pays to adver- 
tise.” 

Last fall I decided to get some elec- 
trical conveniences. The next thing 
was to decide where the money was 
to come from. 

Looking around me I saw a good 
many things that were doing us no 
good but that somebody.would be 
glad to buy if they knew about them. 
But how to let them know was the 
question. “It pays to advertise” 
flashed into my mind. 

I decided first what class of people 
would be interested in the things I 
had for sale and what papers would 
reach that class. Then’I tried to 
word my advertisement to. attract at- 
tention. For instances “Jams, jellies 
and preserves. Blue ribbon winners 
at State Fair. For 
Smith, phone 1375,” was similar to one 
advertisement I inserted in an after- 
noon paper that was read by women 
who did not put this stuff up for 
themselves. In less than 24 hours I 
had sold every jar of stuff that I had 
to spare and could have sold all I 
had and at a good price. 

Be sure to tell the truth in your 
advertisement, if for no other reason 
than that you may have something to 
sell again. 

My stuff appealed only to town peo- 
ple so was put in a paper read by 
them, but if I had purebred chickens, 
eggs for sitting or anything else that 
is to be sold principally to farmers, I 
would advertise in a farm paper, and 
I would let that farm paper be the 
one most read by the people of my 
state. . De Fe 





Cream colored Spanish lace can 
be cleaned and made to look like 
new by rubbing it in dry flour; 
rub as though washing in wa- 
ter. Then take it out and shake 
all of the flour out. If the lace is 
not perfectly clean, repeat the pro- 
cess. The flour must be thoroughly 
shaken out or it will be far from sat- 
isfactory. White knitted hoods, and 
baby sacques may also be cleaned in 
this way. MRS. E. M. 
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— and welcome for three splendid reasons, 
especially in these days of soaring costs— 
because Calumet gives three big positive helps 
in reduction of living expense. 

You save when you buy it—moderate in cost. 
Leaves you more money with which to buy 
other things. You save when you use it—has 


more than the ordinary leavening strength—therefore you 
use less. You save materials it is used with. Never fails. 


CALUMET 


, Baking Powder Kas d 


“‘BEST BY TEST’’ 





Makes Most Palatable and Sweetest Foods 


| Produced in largest, finest, most sanitary Baking Powder 

Factory in the World. Contains only such ingredients ag 

have been ope snares by United States Food 
Authorities. The 
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t choice of millions of housewives 


| My! for a third of acentury. Order from your dealer. | 
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meat per 
minute. 


Price, $4.00 


No. 10.— 
Chops 3 Ibs, 
meat per 
minute, 


Price, $6.25 


Insist on the uine 
“ENTERPRISE” — at 
A Center ©. Write a 
‘or free “ Book, 
Coburs. 








No. 12.— 
Chops 3 Ibs. 4 










No, 22.— 
2 , Chops 4 ibs, meat 
} per minute, 


a Price, $9.75 . 

-_ ” ~s - ® _ 
Saves the Food Juices 

The “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food 
Chopper makes richer, more appetizin 

more nutritious sausage, choppe 

steak, mincemeat and chopped vegetable 
dishes—because it doesn’t waste the es- 
sential food juices. The“ENTERPRISE” 
four-bladed steel knife and perforated 
steel plate give the true shear cut. No crushing, 
Squeezing and grinding as with choppers with cast- 
iron cutters and no knife at all. 

An “ENTERPRISE” betters your product for 
market while it saves time and labor; and it soon 
pays for itself in kitchen use alone. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 129 Philadelphia 





"ENTERPRISE ' 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES $ 65 ee Se 
aaa . naam aa a — The Progressive Farmer 
Dept. 46, Indianapolis, Ind. 1 year, 


Both one year 
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Munne.Co. 


814 Tower Bidg., Chicago. 
692 Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


By MARK TWAIN 


Scene: The Mississippi Valley. Time, 70 Years Ago 


Copyrighted, 1884, by Samuel L. Clemens; Copyrighted. 1896 and 1899, by Harper 
& Bros.; Copyrighted, 1912, by 


(SAMUEL L. CLEMENS) 


ara Gabrilowitsch 








SYNOPSIS 


HUCKLEBERRYY FINN. deserted by his 
drunken father, is adopted by the widow 
Douglass, who attempts to make a “gen- 
tleman” of him. When life in the widow's 
orderly household is becoming unbearable, 
he joins Tom Sawyer’s “Gang.” But finding 
terrorizing Sunday school picnic parties 
tame sport, the gang soon disbands. Huck’s 
father comes to his room one night, de- 
mands his fortune, with which to buy drink, 
and forbids Huck’s attending school. Later 
he kidnaps Huck, taking him _ to an aban- 
doned cabin in the woods, but Huck escapes, 
leaving traces behind him to indicate that 
he has been murdered and his body sunk in 


the river. Huck takes refuge on Jackson’s 
Island while the search is made for his 
body. Later he discovers Miss Watson’s 


Jim who thas run away rather than be sold 
“down to Orleans.” For several days the 
two ramble around on the island, but Huck 
hungers for news of the old neighborhood, 
and disguising himself as a girl, revisits his 
old haunts. He learns that both Jim and 
his father are suspected of being guilty of 
his death. Returning to the island, he and 
Jim set off down the river on a raft. They 
sight a wrecked and abandoned vessel, and 
boarding her, find three robbers in dis- 
pute over division of their loot. 


CHAPTER XV.—(Continued) 
THROWED the paddle down. I 


] heard the whoop again; it was be- 
hind me yet; but in a different 
place; it kept coming, and kept chang- 
ing its place, and kept answering, till 
by and by it was in front of me again, 
and I knowed the current had swung 
the canoe’s head down-stream, and I 
was all right if that was Jim and not 
some other raftsman hollering. I 
couldn’t tell nothing about voices in 
a fog, or nothifiz don’t look natural 
nor sound natural in a fog. 


The whooping went on, and in 
about a minute I come a-booming 
down on a cut bank with smoky 


ghosts of big trees on it, and the cur- 
rent throwed me off to the left and 
shot by, amongst a lot*of snags that 


fairly roared, the current was tear- 
ing by them so swift. 

it was 
I set per- 


In another second or two 
solid white and still again. 
fectly still then, listening to my heart 
thump, and I reckon I didn’t draw a 


breath while it thumped a hundred. 
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or five miles an hour; but you don’t 
ever think of that. No, you feel like 
you are laying dead stil] on the wa- 
ter; and if a little glimpse of a snag 
slips by you don’t think to yourself 
how fast you’re going, but you catch 
your breath and think, my! how that 











DON’T MISS READING HUCK FINN 
Di= miss the joy and excitement of reading “Huckleberry Finn” 


just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 

condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before and 
prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later ones. 
Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 


The 








I just give up then. I knowed what 
the matter was. That cut bank was 
an island, and Jim had gone down 
t’other side of it. It warn’t no tow- 
head that you could float by in ten 
minutes. It had the big timber of a 
regular island; it might be five or six 
miles long and more than half a mile 
wide. 


I kept quiet, with my ears cocked, 
about fifteen minutes, I reckon, I 
was floating along, of course, four 


















































1. Roller Bearings — Roller bearings at seven 
points—the only spreader so equipped. 


2. Double Ratchet Drive—Walking beam trans- 





spreader value greater 
than any other on the 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
hallenges Your Criticism! | 
Ahavthing Missing ie this List? 


feed. 
box sides. 


short turn. 














s© 


only the load. 





mission from main axle eccentric and extra 
large ratchet wheel give easy, strong, steady 
Box tapered to eliminate friction on 
Six feed speeds. 


3. Oscillating Front Axle—auto-type, permitting 
No pole whipping. 


4. Power; Both Wheels — Power is transmitted 
from both ends of the rear axle—beaters and 
wide-spread driven from one wheel and the 
manure feed from the other. 


5. Wheels Track—Rear wheels track with the 
front wheels, lightening draft. 


6. Tight Bottom—There is no clogging, jamming 
apron, because the spreader has a tight bot- 
tom. Spreads anything. 


7. Two Beaters — Two all-steel beaters with 
chisel-pointed square teeth work from both 
top and bottom of the load. 


8. Wide-Spread—The spiral behind the beaters 
gives the manure a third beating, and spreads 
it finely and uniformly beyond the wheels. 


All-Steel Main Frame—wood box sides hold 


market. 
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features with the claims of 
other spreaders. 
International — roller-bear- 
ing, tight-bottom — is now 
ready for you. 
your International dealer’s. 
Do it without delay. | 


For further 
send your name and 
address to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 


Compare these 


The New | | 


See it at 
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snag’s tearing along. If you think i 
ain’t dismal and lonesome out in 
fog that way by yourself in the night 
you try it once—you'll see. 

Next, for about a half an hour, I 
whoops now and then; at last I hears 
the answer a long ways off, and tries 
to follow it, but I couldn’t do it, and 
directly I judged I’d got into a nest 
of towheads, for I had little dim 
glimpses of them on both sides of me 
—sometimes just a narrow channel 
between, and some that I couldn’t see 
I knowed was there because I'd hear 
the wash of the current against the 
old dead brush and trash that hung 
over the banks. Well, I warn’t long 
losing the whoops down amongst 
the towheads; and I only tried to 
chase them a little while, anywhere, 
because it was worse than chasing a 
Jack-o’-lantern. You never knowed a 
sound dodge around and swap 
places so quick and so much. 

I had to claw away from the bank 


> ee 


’ 


so, 


pretty lively four or five times, to 
keep from knocking the islands out 
of the river; and so I judged the raft 
must be butting into the bank every 
now and then, or else it would get 


further ahead and clear out of hear- 
ing—it was floating a little faster 
than what I was. 

Well, I.seemed to be in the open 
river again by and by, but I couldn't 
hear no sign of a whoop nowheres. I 
reckoned Jim had fetched up on a 
snag, Maybe, and it was all up with 

I 


I was good and tired, so I lai 


him. 
down in the canoe and said I wouldn't 
bother no more. 
to sleep, of course; but I 
sleepy I couldn’t help it;.so I thought 
[ would take jest one little cat-nap. 
But I reckon it was more than a 
cat-nap, for when I waked up the 
stars was shining bright, the fog was 
all gone, and I was spinning down a 
bend stern first. First I didn’t 
know where I was; I thought I was 
dreaming; and when things began to 
come back to me they seemed to come 
up ‘dim out of last week. 


was 


big 


It was a monstrous big river here, 
with the tallest and the thickest kind 
of timber on both banks; just a solid 
wall, as well as I could see by the 
stars. I looked away down-stream, 
and seen a black speck on the water. 
I took after it; but when I got to it 
it warn’t nothing but a couple of saw- 
logs made fast together. Then I see 
another speck, and chased that; then 
another, and this time I was right. 
It was the raft. 


When I got to it Jim was setting 
there with his head down between 
his knees, asleep, with his right arm 
hanging over the steering oar. The 
other oar was smashed off, and the 
raft was littered up with leaves and 


branches and dirt. So she’d had a 
rough time. 
I made fast and laid down under 


Jim’s nose on the raft, and began to 
gap, and stretch my fists out against 
Jim, and says: 
“Hello, Jim, have I been asleep? 
Why didn’t you stir me up?” 
“Goodness gracious, is dat you, 
Huck? En you ain’ dead—you ain’ 


2 


drowned—you’s back’ ag’in? It’s toa s 










I didn’t want to go | 
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Mill to You , 
Made from gE Ty Ti 
steel, galvanized extra thick, 


dircet from mill to you. Ehsy 
to lay with hatchet or hammer. 
° *3 We pay freight or 
Freight Paid our lightning-proof, 
fire-proof roofings, and furnish free 
nails and washers. Shipments made 
from mill within a few days time, 
We guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. For 32 years our roofings 
have been the favorite of the South 
—you take no ehances—you save 
money. Send us list of roofing needs 
today. 
East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 70, 
Alabama, 


Birmingham, 








Earn $100 te $400 a Meath 4. 


Young man, are roe 
Wel 1 celal Sika + 


Come tothe Yawoeney ‘ 
School. Learn to 


SWEENEY SYSTEM “ome 


of eal training by which 5,000 if 
soldiers were train 


ecessary,. 
FREE fotutrtetttnectte 


§CHOo!. AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
& G7 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, rs mo 








Shipping weight 154be. Price $322.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 

Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple, ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full instruc: 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too 
after using it—if not your money back. 

Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; or better still 
order NOW before th< heavy rains set in, 


*BOSTROM-BRAD* MANUFACTURING CO. 
> . 58 Stonewali Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘ SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
FOR EARLY ORDERS, 
Send ia Catalog No. 23. 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Peetancces, Bing 
Macomb, Ill. nsas City, Me. 
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ALFALFA and TIMOTHY HAY, BRAN, 
SHORTS oad .- FALFA MEAL for Sale. 
GET OU ELIVERED PRICES 
pad Any time. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION CO., 


(Established 1889) 
Kanses City, 


KRODAK 
Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Our Specialty. 


LOLLAR’S 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
, Box 922, Lyric Building. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 
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AT BARGAIN PRICES 
ae TO PLANTERS 
mall or Large Lots by B: 
Pear, Plu = Cheers, Tose dieu Maar Peel Fost, 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 84 , Cleveland, Tenn, 





good for true, honey, it’s too good for 
true. Lemme look at you chile, lemme 
feel o’ you. No, you ain’ dead! you’s 
back ag’in, ‘live en soun,’ jis de same 
ole Huck—de same ole Huck, thanks 
to goodness!” 

“What’s the matter with you, Jim? 
You been a-drinking?” 

“Drinkin’? Has I ben a-drinkin’? 
Has I had a chance to be a-drinkin’?” 

“Well, then, what makes you ‘alk 
so wild?” 

“How Goes I talk wild?” 

“How? Why, hain’t you been talk- 
ing about my coming back, and all 
that stuff, as if I’d been gone away?” 


*Huck—Huck Finn, you look me in 
G@ eyes look me in de eye. Hain’t 
you ben gone away?” 

“Gone away? Why, what in the na- 
tion do you mean? I hain’t been gone 
anywheres. Where would I go to?” 

“Well, looky here, boss, dey’s sumfn 
wrong, dey is. Is I me, or who is I? 
Is I heah, or whah is I? Now dat’s 
what I wants to knew.” 

“Well, I think you’re here, plain 
enough, but I think you’re a tangle- 
headed old fool, Jim.” 

“I is, is I? Well, you answer me 
dis: Didn’t you tote out de line in 
de canoe for to make fas’ to de tow- 
head?” 

“No, I didn’t. What. towhead? I 
hain’t seen no towhead.” 

“You hain’t seen no towhead? 
Looky here, didn’t de line pull loose 
en de raf’ go a-hummin’ down de 
river, en leave you en de canoe be- 
hine in de fog?” 

“What fog?” 


“Why, de fog!—de fog dat’s been 
aroun’ all night. En didn’t you whoop, 
en didn’t I whoop, tell we got mix’ up 
in de islands en one un us §6t los’ 
en t’other one was jis’ as good as 
los,” *kase he didn’ know whah he 
wuz? En didn’t I bust up again a 
lot er dem islands en have a turrible 
time en mos’ git drownded? Now 
ain’ dat so, boss—ain’t it so? You 
answer me dat.” 


“Well, this is too many for me, 
Jim. I hain’t seen no fog, nor no 
islands, nor no troubles, nor nothing. 
I been setting here talking with you 
all night till you went to sleep about 
ten minutes ago, and I reckon I done 
the same. You couldn’t ’a’ got drunk 
in that time, so of course you’ve been 
dreaming.” 


“Dad fetch it, how is I gwyne to 
dream all dat in ten minutes?” 


“Well, hang it all, you did dream it, 
because there didn’t any of it hap- 


pen. 


“But, Huck, it’s all jis’ as plain to 
me as—” 


“It don’t make no difference how 
plain it is; there ain’t nothing in it. 
I krow, because I’ve been here all 
the time.” 


Jim didn’t say nothing for about 
five minutes, but set there studying 
over it. Then he says: 


“Well, den, I reck’n I did dream it, 
Huck; but dog my cats ef it ain’t de 
powerfulest dream I ever see. En I 
hain’t ever had no dream b’fo’ dat’s 
tired me like dis one.” 


“Oh, well, that’s all right, because 
a dream does tire a body like every- 
thing sometimes. But this one was a 
staving dream; tell me all about it, 
Jim.” 

So Jim went to work and told me 
the whole thing right through, just 
as it happened, only he painted it 
up considerable. Then he said he 
must start in and “terpret” it, be- 
cause it was sent for a warning. He 
said the first towhead stood for a 
man that would try to do us some 
good, but the current was another 
man that would get us away from 
him. The whoops was warnings that 





would come to us every now and then, 
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FREE TRIAL 


Send no money 
*Try Razor First 
GUARANTEED 


25 YEARS DIXIE RAZOR 


and a $1°° Hone for $195 
You can't buy a better 
Razor for $52° 


We want you to see the Dixie Razor and try it  thoreughiy. After triaf if you want to 


eep it send us $1.95 and we will send you a fin razor hone free. If you don’t 
want it return to us. Fill out blank below end mail to us. The razor will be sent 
you by return mail. : 


DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO., UNION CITY, GEORGIA 
Send mea Dixie Razor on consignment for 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. If satisfactory I will send you 


special factory price of $1.95. if for any reason I do not want it I will return it to you at the end of ten 
days. If I keep razor and pay for it promptly you are to send me a FINE $1.00 RAZOR HONE FREE. (5) 






















Forever Solve the Problem of Sewege Disposal 

Made of vitrified salt glazed clay. Can be used with or with- 
out rinning water. Can be installed at a nominal cost. Lasts 
forever. Safeguard the health of your family. Lighten the 
household labors. Descriptive booklet gives full information. 
Send for it. Read what people who are using these tanks 
have to say. 

CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO.,, hes o! CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 










































RECALL THE GOLDEN DAY WHEN YOU FIRST READ 
*“HUCKLEBERRY FINN?” How your mother said, “For good- 
ness sake, stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
silly.”” But you couldn’t stop laughing. 

Today when you read ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” you will not laugh 
so much. You will chuckle often, but you will also want toweep. 
The deep humanity of it—the pathos, that you never saw, asa boy, 
will appeal to you now. You were too busy laughing to notice 
the limpid purity of the master’s style. 


25 VOLUMES 

When Mark Twain first wrote well wereamazed. “Joan of 
“Huckleberry Finn’? this land Arc’? was the work of a poet— 
was swept with a galeoflaugh- a historian—a seer. Mark 
ter. When he wrote “Inno- ‘Twain was all of these. His 
gente ter teal even Europe was not the light laughter of a 
moment’s fun, but the whim- 

But one day there appeared sical humor that made the trag- 


a new book from his pen, so : 
spiritual, so true, so lofty, that edy of human life more bear- 


those who did not know him able. 


REE PAINE’S LIFE OF 4 LARGE VOLUMES 
MARK TWAIN ILLUSTRATED 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the low price, buf 
ft brings you absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow (COUPON) 




















a Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. Harper & Broth 
It happens that we have a few sets of the four- 217 Franklin Sq., 
volume edition on hand—not enough to dispose Wew York 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of 
Twain’s works 
volumes, illustrat- 


7 of in the usual way—so, until the edition is 
exhausted we will give you a complete set 
FREE with your set of Mark Twain. 

There are only a few—this coupon 
brings you one—and never again will you 
have a chance to get one except at the 
full, regular prices. 


and Paine’s Life of M 
Twain in 4 yolumes, bound 
to match, FREE. If not sate 
isfactory, I will “return 
at your expense, othe 
will send you $2.50 within 5 dayp 
and $3 per month for 14 months, 
For cash deduct 8 per 
remittance. 


PY STITT e 
For the black half-leather library edition send 


$6 within 5 days and 6 a month for 13 months. QasmPANEOR . «oo oicccteccestsseeceaneeene “8 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advere 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
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enough as far as it goes, Jim,” I says; 
“but what does these things stand 
for?” 

It was the leaves and rubbish on 
the raft and the smashed oar. You 
could see them first-rate now. 

Jim looked at the trash, and then 
looked at me, and back at the trash 
again. He had got the dream fixed 
so strong in his head that he couldn’t 
seem to shake it loose and get the 
acts back into its place again right 
away. But when he did get the thing 
straightened around he looked at me 
steady without ever smiling, and 
says: 


out saying 
that was enough. 


It was fifteen 


ward, neither. 


E SLEPT 


started out 


the wigwam, and went in there with- 
anything 
It made me feel so 
mean I could almost kissed his foot 
to get him to take it back. 
minutes 
could work myself up to go and hum- 
ble myself to a nigger; 
and I warn’t ever sorry for it after- 


CHAPTER XVI 
most 


ways behind a monstrous long raft 
that was as long going by as a pro- 


and if we didn’t try hard to make out “What do dey stan’ for? I’s gwyne cession. She had four long sweeps at 
to understand them they'd just take to tell you. When got all wore out each end, so we judged she carried as 
us into bad luck, ’stead of keeping.us wid work, en wid de callin’ for you, many as thirty men, likely. She had 
out of it. The lot of towheads was en ome to sleep, my heart wuz mos’ five big wigwams aboard, wide apart, 
troubles we was going to get into broke bekase you wuz los’, en I didn’ and an open camp-fire in the middle, 
with quarrelsome pedple amd all kinds k’yer no’ mo’ what become er me en anda tall flag-pole at each end. 
of mean foll Ss but if we minded our de raf’. En when I wake up en fine There was a power of style about 
business and didn’t talk back and ag- you back ag’in, all safe en soun’, de her. It amounted to something be- 
gravate them, we would pull tl hrough tears come, en I could ’a’ got down on ing a raftsman on such a craft as 
and get out of the fog and into the my knees en kiss yo’ foot, I’s so_ that. 
big clear river, which was the free thankful. E’n all you wuz thinkin’ We went drifting down into a big 
states, and wouldn’t have no more ’bout wuz how you could make a fool bend, and the night clouded up and 
trouble. uv ole Jim wid a lie. Dat truck dah is got hot. The river was very wide, 
It had clouded up pretty dark just trash; en trash is what people is dat and was walled with solid timber on 
after I got on to the raft, but it was puts dirt on de head er dey fren’s en poth sides: you couldn’t see a break 
clearing up again now. makes ’em ashamed.” in it hardly ever, or a light. We 
“Oh, well, that’s all interpreted well Then he got up slow and walked to talked about Cairo, and wondered 


whether we would know it when we 
got to it. I said likely we wouldn’t be- 
cause I had heard say there warn’t 
but about a dozen houses there, and 
if they didn’t happen to have them 
lit up, how was we going to know 
we was passing a town? Jim said if 
the two big rivers joined together 
there, that would show. But I said 
maybe we might think we was pass- 
ing the foot of an island and coming 


but that. But 


before I 


but I done it, 


into the same old river again. That 
all day, and disturbed Jim—and me too. So the 
night, a little question was, what to do? I said, 


paddle ashore the first time a light 


showed, and tell them pap was be- 
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ATURE does her share in seed 

bed building by providing fer- 

tile soil, moisture, and healthy seed. 

There Nature's obligation ends. The 
rest is up to you. 

And the preparation of a mellow, 
thoroughly pulverized seed bed is 
almost as important as fertile soil 
and moisture. Upon it depends the 
healthy germination of the seed and a 
sturdy growth of the plant. 

A seed bed prepared with International 
Tillage Tools — disk harrows, spring and 
peg-tooth harrows, combination harrows 
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and culti-packers — will form a solid 
foundation for a bumper crop because 
these implements are thorough in their 
work. And they are not only efficient 
but also very durable, being made of 
high-grade material throughout. The P 
name “International” is a guarantee of 
unquestioned worth. 


Let us mail you descriptive folders of 
these tillage implements so that you will 
know just a bit more about the preparing 
of Spring seed beds. With every imple- 
ment goes an alert, responsive and in- 
telligent service. The International dealer 
will serve you direct. : 
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hind, coming 
scow, and was a 
business, and wanted 
far it was to Cairo. 

was a good idea, so we 
on it and waited. 


There warn't 


along with a trading- 
green hand at the 
to know how 
Jim thought it 
took a smoke 
nothing to do now 
for the town, 
and not pass it without seeing it. He 


, ee" ¢ 
said he’d be mighty 


but to look out sharp 


sure to see it 
free man the mh 
lissed it he d 
ain fuk no 
little 


he'd be a 
but if he n 
country ag 


freedom. Every 


because 
ute he seen it, 
be in a slave 
more show for 
while he jumps up and says: 

“Dar she is?” 

it warn’t. It was Jack-o’-lan- 
lightning-bugs; so he set 
and went to watching, 
Jim said it made 
him all over trembly and feverish to 
be so close to freedom. Well, I can 
tell you it made me all over trembly 
and feverish, too, to hear him, be- 
cause I begun to get it through my 
head that he was most free—and 
who was to blame for it? Why, me. 
I couldn’t get that out of my con- 
science, no how nor no way. It got 
to troubling me so I couldn’t rest; I 
couldn’t stay still in one place. It 
hadn’t ever come home to me before, 
what this thing was that I was doing. 
But now it did; and it stayed with 


Sut 
terns, or 
down again, 
same as~ before. 


‘me, and scorched me more and more. 


I tried to make out to myself that I 
warn’ to blame, because #-didn’t run 
Jim off from his rightful owner; but 
it warn’t no use, conscience up and 
says, every time, “But you knowed 
he was running for his freedom, and 
you could ’a’ paddled ashore and told 


somebody.” That was so—I couldn't 
get around that no way. That was 
where it pinched. Conscience says 


Watson 
her 


to me, “What had poor Miss 
done to you that you could 
nigger go off right under your 
and never say a_ single word? 
What did that poor old woman do to 
you that you could treat her so 
mean? Why, she tried to learn you 
your book, she tried to learn you your 
manners, she tried to be good to you 


see 


eyes 


every way she knowed how. That’s 
what she done.” 
I got to feeling so mean and so 


miserable I most wished I was dead. 
I fidgeted up and down the raft, 
abusing myself to myself, and Jim 
was fidgeting up and down past me. 
We neither of us could keep still. 
Every time he danced around and 
says, “Dah’s Cairo!” it went through 
me like a shot, and I thought if it 
was Cairo I reckoned I would die of 
miserableness., 

Jim talked out loud all the time 
while I was talking to myself. He 
was saying how the first thing he 
would do when he got to a free state 
he would go to saving up money and 
never spend a single cent, and when 
he got enough he would buy his wife, 
«which was owned on a farm close to 
where Miss Watson lived; and then 
they would both work to buy the 
two children, and if their master 
wouldn’t sell them, they’d get an 
Ab’litionist to go and steal them. 

It most froze me to hear such 
talk. He wouldn’t ever dared to talk 
such talk in his life before. Just see 
what a difference it made in him the 
minute he judged he was about free. 
It was according to the old saying, 
“Give a nigger an inch and he'll take 
an ell.” Thinks I, this is what comes 
of my not thinking. Here was this 
nigger, which I had as good as helped 
to run away, coming right out flat- 
footed and saying he would steal his 
children—children that belonged to 
a man I didn’t even know; a man that 
hadn’t ever done me no harm. 


(To be continued) 





“Yes,” said the lecturer on farm machin- 
ery, “this little instrument that you see 
here is called the governor. It consists © 
two balls and makes 70 revolutions a min- 
ute. If it had three balls it would be a pawn- 
broker’s sign, and if it made any more rev- 
olutions it would be Russia.’ 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. 
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Balkan Days and Ways 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson 


ALONIKI- was certainly settled 
Co» the offscouring of the earth, 
\J and I met and was cheated by it 
there 24 


ort my 


Before I had _ been 
hours I wanted to start a wat 
own and 
minate the 
population—a wish 
that grew strong- 
er every hour I 
there. I 
have never seen 
a place that I 
hated so—just ac- 
tually hated, no 
half-way to it. I 
despised it, and I 


exter- 
entire 


wasted 





MRS. PATTERSON 
have yet to hear any foreigner say a 
good word for it. 

My sister once said of Jersey that 
the only thing it was good for was 
to keep the Atlantic Ocean off the 
rest of America, so I suppose that 


does that for the rest of 
Greece. But I don’t trust her to do 
that always. She is equal to sinking 
suddenly and letting the waters of 
the gulf sweep over the land. How 
I abominate the place! The only good 
thing that I can think of to say 
about it is that there is a beautiful 
view of the Gulf of Saloniki from the 
waterfront street, and half the charm 
of that comes from the fact that you 
are looking at ships that can take 
you away from there. It is hot, it is 
cold, it is dusty beyond words, it is 
windy, it is full of the biggest mos- 
quitoes and bed-bugs on earth, and 
more people who know absolutely 
nothing. : 


Saloniki 


* * * 


I didn’t expect them to know my 
business, for I am perfectly capable 
of taking care of it myself; but they 
don’t know their own. You hire a 
guide and tell him to take you to the 
American Consulate to see about get- 
ting your passport vised. He drives 
you around awhile and stops in front 
of some old Roman fortifications. 
You tell him you wanted the Consul- 
ate and he smiles and says he will 
take you there if you will only tell 
him where to go to get there. You 
discharge him and get another; give 
the same order and after an hour’s 
frantic driving he shows a wonderful 
view of Mt. Olympus. You fire him, 
and the next takes you to his grand- 
mother’s wine shop. By that time 
your language couldn’t be sent 
through the mails and you get rid of 
him and wander up and down the 
Street till you see an English or 
French officer and ask him the way, 
to be told it is just around the corner 
from your hotel. And your hotel 
proprietor had engaged your first 
guide and told him where to go, or 
said he had. 

* * * 

The bread is bad and the meat isn’t 
good and they can’t cook vegetables 
and the fruit is spoiled and the in- 
habitants are ugly, and the only nice 
thing in the place is the little pot of 
Sweet Basil in nearly every window. 
The Serbs have it everywhere, too, 
and I had asked about it up there, 
and they told me such a pretty old 
belief about it. They said when the 
Spices were taken to the Savior's 
tomb after the Resurrection, the 
Spices were resurrected too, and this 
now fragrant little plant combining 
the fragrance of all spices used, was 
found growing, and since then it has 
spread everywhere. I have always 
been so fond of Sweet Basil that I 
Was greatly interested. You can get 
a packet of seed from any seedsman 
for five cents and have a bed of it. 
The blossom is insignificant, but the 
fragrant leaves make amends. It will 
grow anywhere and be no trouble. 

* * * 


_But the pots of Basil were the only 
' ‘silver lining to the clouds of Saloniki. 


~_ 
a 


Even its long history didn’t make me 
interested. It’s a big place—about 
150,000 population—and they have 
coined money out of the war, tor 


this was the base of supplies for the 
Allies during the war, and the sol- 
diers are everywhere still. 

They don’t have any special way to 
pronounce their own name. The 
Greeks call it Saloniki—pronouncing 
every syllable, with i pronounced e, 
—anything to give trouble of course. 
The French call it Salonique, and 
nine people out of ten call it that. A 
few new-comers from America call it 
Salonica, with ‘accent on the i. No- 
body cares what you say. All any- 
body cares for is a ticket to get 
somewhere else. 

* * * 


Yet that is the town that St. Paul 


loved and wrote such a beautiful 
epistle to. Read his epistle to the 
Thessalonians and see for yourself 


what a good opinion he had of them. 
I re-read it 
tonishment. 


the other day in utter as- 


“Ye were ensamples to all of them 


that believed in Macedonia.” Yes, 
that 1s just what he called them. And 
he wrote them that wonderful verse 


that all of us listen to at funerals. 
“But I would not have you to be 

ignorant, Brethren, concerning them 

which 


are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not even as them which have no 
hope. For if we believe that Jesus 


died and rose again even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with Him.” 





PEED is always scarce and high- 

priced during the summer months 
in the Cotton Belt. For these rea- 
sons oats and rape, early maturing 
varieties of cowpeas, sorghum and 
other crops should be planted as ear- 
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ly as the season will allow to furnish 
feed at an early date. Oats and rape 
may be planted in February in the 




















Lower South, while in the Wpper 
South it is advisable to wait until the 
first week in March or even later. 


Early maturing corn, 
ghum and other feed 
be planted as soon as the 
allow. 


| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


Georgia Horticultural Society, Athens, Ga., 
January 30-31. 


cowpeas, 
should 
season will 


sor- 


crops 








Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, 
Ga., January 20-30. 

‘Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, January 2 to February 13. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, Va., February 3-27. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Atlanta, Ga., February 24-26. 


Louisiana Jersey Breeders’ Association, 


Alexandria, La., March 8-9 

National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Washington, D. C., February 19-20. 

Georgia Boll Weevil School, Athens, Ga., 
January 20-30 

The North Carolina Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association, Greensboro, N. C., April 
8, 1920. ‘ % 









Anyone can lay this high quality roofing 
re | have as finished looking a job as the 
professional roofer gives. Simple direc- 
tions and a generous supply of Texaco 
lap cement and nails come with every 
roll. The roofing is pliable and tough. 
Every possible manufacturing. precaution 
has been taken to make it long-lasting, 
absolutely weather-proof, and stubbornly 
resistant to fire. It will not crack or dry 
out. At any dealer, the Texaco red Star 
and green T is your guarantee of quality. 
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WITH PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS.AND GIRLS 





Address All Letters to ‘‘The Young People’s Department,’’ The Progressive Farmer 











Program for Young People’s 
Clubs 


FEBRUARY 7—LINCOLN’S BiRTHDAY 


Song: America. 

Short paper on the life of Lincoln. 

Reading: “The Perfect Tribute,” by 
Mary Shipman Andrews. 

Paper: Comparison of the Presidential 
Work of Lincoln and Wilson. 

Song: I’se Gwine Back to Dixie. 

Refreshments: Chicken salad and bread 
and butter sandwiches. 











Success With Turkeys 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
MY UNCLE and I live on the same farm so 
we decided to raise turkeys together, We 
started last spring with two hens and one 
gobbler. ; 

The hens began laying about Easter. When 
they had laid thirteen eggs each they wanted 
to sit, but we broke them up and took the 
eggs home. When they were ready to sit 
again we put seventeen eggs under each 
turkey hen and fifteen eggs under one 
chicken hen. They all hatched at about the 
same time. Forty eggs hatched out of the 
forty-nine set. We gave all the little ones 
to one turkey hen. We kept the hen and lit- 
tle ones up till they were two weeks old, and 
fed them on clabber. After we turned them 
out we would feed them corn or wheat once a 
day. 

The other hen laid the third time, hatched 
ten and raised seven. The hen which had 
the large flock also laid the third time. 
When she was ready to sit the little ones 
were seven weeks old, and the gobbler car- 
ried them until they were ready for market. 

We raised thirty-nine, and sold them on 
the local market at 35 to 40 cents per pound. 
We sold over $100 worth of turkeys and 
have the three old ones for another year. 

PASC - MOORE. 


The Origin of “Mother Goose” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

WANT to tell the farm boys and girls 

who read The Progressive Farmer about 
Mother Goose. I am very sure you have 
read her wonderful rhymes. She was a real 
person born at Boston, England. Her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth was married to a printer 
named Thomas Fleet. Mrs. Goose, or 
“Mother Goose”, as he ‘called her, used to 
make up the rhymes to amuse her little 
grandson. Later her printer son-in-law wrote 
them down and brought out the first edition 
* just two hundred years ago, in 1719. 

HELENA RHYNE. 

Stanley, N. C. 














Comment:—The International Encyclopedia, 
while mentioning the claims made for Eliz- 
abeth Goose, regards as the true “Mother 
Goose”, Queen Goosefoot or Bertha au 
Grand Pied, of France, the mother of Char- 
lemagne, special patron of children. January 
2d, her festival, is celebrated in France. 


“Books I Enjoy Most” 


ENJOY reading very much, and have read 

a great many books. The ones I enjoyed 
most were “The Leopard’s Spots” and “The 
Clansman.” They were written by Thomas 
Dixon, and are thrilling stories of the Re- 
construction period following the Civil War. 

Among other books that I have read are 
“St. Elmo”, “The Crimson Sweater”, “Silas 
Marner”, “John Halifax, Gentleman”, and 
Surry of Eagle’s Nest.” Surry was one 
of General Jackson’s staff during the Civil 
War. I have also read “Rebels of the 
School”, “Freckles” and “The Girl of the 
Limberlost.” 


I am now enjoying “Huckleberry Finn”, 
the story that is appearing in The Progres- 


sive Farmer. 
RUFUS M. BULLINGTON. 
Newark, Ark. 








Making Money on Hogs 


1‘ 1917 father gave me a young sow that I 
wanted very badly. In her first bunch of 
pigs she had three. Father fattened them 
for me for which I gave him half the meat. 
The other half of the meat I sold for $25. 

There were four in her next bunch of pigs, 
and we fattened these on the same terms as 
the year before. I gave father half the meat 
‘for fattening them, and sold my half for $30. 

Of the next four, we fattened two, divid- 
ing as before, and I also sold two. They 
netted me about $30. 

The next litter consisted of six, but cholera 
got in the herd and I lost all but one. I am 
expecting to get $15 for the one which did 
not die of cholera. 

My sow now has another litter -of six 


pigs about three months old, and IJ think I 
ought to get about $125 for them. 

This money I am going to use in paying 
my way through school, for I believe a boy 
should have a good education. 

JOSHUA S. JAMES. 

Maple Hill, N. C. 





Interested in Epworth League 


I AM very much interested in the Epworth 
League, and would like to tell some- 
thing of the work we are doing so that 
other communities may be induced to organ- 
ize these societies, 


Our League is organized in connection 
with our Sunday school and is lots of help 
to everybody. Each member pays five 
cents a month dues. We are divided into 
departments, each department having a pres- 
ident and separate work. However, we all 
go to see the sick and shut-ins, take bouquets 


* ° 
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Coins From Fairyland 


NCE upon a time there lived a poor 
farmer in a poor hill district right here in 
America. He had many times wished that he 


might meet “Fortune” with her bountiful 
store of treasure and be helped out of his 
poverty. He felt that opportunity had 
never knocked at his door, for he had 
worked hard all his days and had never 
made more than a scanty living for his 
family. 


One night as he rested in his cabin, a 
little fairy came to him with a messag2. 
Its home was beneath the surface of the 
soil in this farmer’s forty-acre farm. The 
fairy said to the farmer “If you will do one 
thing that I ask of you, I will make you 
rich”. The farmer promised that he would 
try and the fairy explained: “I live ia your 
field beneath the surface. There are count- 
less millions of my kind there. If you will 
do what I ask of you, you will furnish food 
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A TRUSTWORTHY STEED 


and good things to eat, visit the poor, and 

welcome strangers to our neighborhood and 

to our church. VIOLA BOYD. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





A Regular Farm Boy 


| am a regular farm boy, and was born on 

a farm thirteen years ago. 

I can plow, hoe, ride horseback, drive a 
car, make little wagons, help papa work on 
the car, mend the fence and drive the cows 
home in the afternoon. I help papa almost 
every day to feed, water and doctor the 
stock. We have two hundred hogs, and I 
have four of my very own. We have two 
horses, two mule colts and three grown 
mules, also cows and calves to care for. 

GEORGE D. JOHNSON. 

Glenwood, Ala. 





My Trip to Vicksburg 


NE Saturday morning in August, my par- 

ents, brother, sister and J, with the fam- 
ily of one of our neighbors, left our homes 
for a day’s trip to Vicksburg. 

We left about 7 o’clock, and had not gone 
very far before we bogged down in a mud 
hole. We reached Jackson about 9 o’clock, 
and went through several other towns whose 
names I do not recall. We got to Edwards 
about 10:30, and there we stopped a short 
time at my uncle’s. My cousin put two large 
watermelons in our car and two in our neigh- 
bor’s car, but we knew nothing of it until 
we got into the cars to leave. 


We reached the Big Black River at 12 
o’clock, and there we ate our dinner which 
we had brought with us. We reached Vicks- 
burg at 1:30. We took a boat ride on the 
Mississippi soon after getting there. The 
River was up. We stayed over in Louisiana 
about an hour and then came back tq Vicks- 
burg. We had lots of fun watching the peo- 
ple dive and swim. 

We visited the zoo, the different parks and 
the Jews’ cemetery, which is a_ beautiful 
place. We left at 3:30 on our way back 
home, and stopped at the Big Black to eat 
our watermelons. AGNES M. COOK. 

Braxton, Miss, 


and employment for us and in return we 
will gather the gold which we have found 
in your field, make it into gold coin and 
place it on top of the ground”, 


The farmer, anxious to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, promised that he would do that favor 
for this fairy chief and his tribe. The fairy 
whispered to him one sentence and was 
gone. When the farmer awoke a warm 
spring day was dawning. He arose quickly 
eager to meet his opportunity. He set a 
new resolution and met “old sol” in the field. 
He was happy. There was gold in his field. 
He had been trampling golden opportunities 
under his feet, but now the good fairy would 
help him to get the gold that had long been 
trampled upon by careless feet. As he went 
about his work in the field he could work 
harder than ever before for he was encour- 
aged. He labored with swift hands and alert 
feet, ever mindful of what the fairy had 
whispered to him. Day after day he toiled 
with increasing energy never forgetting to 
do what the little fairy had asked him to 
do. He went to work each morning be- 
fore the sun was up and tilled his soil until 
the sun was sinking low in the west. “If 
there are opportunities for me’’, he said, “I 
am glad to be able to work as long as ‘old 
sol’ will shine.” 

In due time the fairies began their work. 
On a beautiful morning in the late summer, 
he was in the field early, as usual, and, oh, 
joy, he found a bright yellow coin. It was 
pure gold. He picked up another and an- 
other until he had gathered all he could 
find. He ran to the house to share his hap- 
piness with his faithful wife and dear chil- 
dren. Each morning the work of the fairies 
showed increasing results until by the time 
the chilling north winds of December arrived 
he had gathered enough of the gold to live 


comfortably through the winter. He con- 
tinued his work, always remembering to 
care for the little fairies. Their work 


gave greater and greater returns until he 
took all of his family to help him gather 
the coins. Soon he hired other men to heip 
him, and he was able to feed and clothe his 
family better. The next year be built a 
house, and he was able to send his children 
to school. In another year he built now 
barns and fences, and stocked his farm with 
purebred livestock and enriched his soil. Still 
he never lost sight of the fact that his 
little friends deserved the credit for it all, 


so he continued to support the little fairies 
and they never failed in their supply of gold 
coins, and he grew to be an extensive and 
successful farmer. 


Now the other side of the story is this: 
This farmer had been planting corn and 
cotton year in and year out until his soil 
was “worn out”. The plant food tat is nes- 
essary for the growth of crops of corn and 
cotton had all been taken out. The soil 
was so poor that long ago part of it had 
been “turned out” and would not even grow 
weeds. The “little fairy” was a very, very 
small bit of animal life, too small to be 
called an insect, which lives in the soil on 
the roots of certain plants. Its occupation is 
to take plant food from the air that pene- 
trates into the sooil and change it into form 
thatcan be taken up by plants. But this 
bacterium cannot do this successfully unless 
the farmer will do what he was asked to do 
by the fairy. The sentence which the fairy 
whispered to the farmer was: “Plant leg- 
umes and rotate your crops”. It is only on 
the roots of the legumes that these nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria live. Rotating crops 
means planting crops of different natures 
year after year that will make use of all the 
different plant foods from surface to sub- 
soil, the rotation including the legumes 
(peas, beans, clovers, alfalfa and peanuts), 
through which the bacteria (our fairies) 
work to add nitrogen to the soil. 

IRA WILLIAM WINN. 





How Much Do You Know? 


II1.—ABOUT HISTORY 
ONTINUING our quotations from Dr. 


Frank Crane’s article in the American 
Magazine, we take up this week his ques- 
tions on history. On this subject he says: 

How are you in history? Even if you have 
never read much history you ought to be 
informed upon its great events and persons. 
Can you answer these questions? 

1. What was the object of the Crusades? 

2. Where did the Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew take place? 

3. In what country were the Wars of the 
Roses? 

4. To what war did the surrender at York- 
town put an end? 

5. What did Queen Isabella have to do 
with America? 

6. How did America get its name? 

7. Who was Nero? Rameses? John Cabot? 


8 What historic event took place at 
Sedan? 
9. Of what country was Alexander the 


Great? 

10. Ivan the Terrible? 

11. Richard the Lion-hearted? 
12, Constantine? 

13. Judas 
14. What 
Pizarro? 
15. What was Hannibal’s country? 
16. What books did these men 
Plutarch? Gibbon? Guizot? 

17. Who were the Goths and Vandals, and 
what did they destroy? 

18. What land was subdued by William the 
Conquerer? 

19. Who was Charlemagne? 

20. What was the country of Gustavus 
Adolphus? 4 


Maccabeus? 


country did Cortez 


write: 





Answers to Bible questions printed in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer are as fol- 
lows: 


1, The first-born son of Adam and Eve; 


killed his brother. 2, Noah. 3, At Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast. 4, Daniel. 5, David. 6, See 
Exodus, Chapter XX, verses 2 to 17. 7, Ruth 
was an Old Testament character; Esther 


was the Jewish wife of Ahasuerus, @ 
Persian King; Jezebel a woman in the 
Old Testament noted for her pride. 8, The 
forerunner of Christ. 9, A Jewish feast cele- 
brating the time when the Angel of Death 
smote the first-born of the Egyptians and 
passed over the first-born of the Jews. 10, 
Solomon. 11, The Virgin Mary. 12, Pilate 
was the Roman Governor of Judea at the 
time of the Crucifixion, Elijah was an Old 
Testament prophet, Abraham the father of 
the Israelites. 13, See the Book of St. Luke. 
14, Gabriel is one of the angels; Apollyon, 4 
name of the devil; Samuel, an ancient Jew- 
ish prophet. -15, Egypt. 16, A coat of many 
colors given him by his father. 17, Samson. 
18, The Witch of Endor, 19, The last Book of 
the Bible. 20, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 





FOOT-WORK 


Miller—“How did Mr. Bonds get his eldest 
daughter off his hands’’? 

Clarence—By putting the man she mar- 
riod on his fcet."—New Yoris Globe. 





A DENTIST’S EPITAPH 
View this grave with gravity, 


He’s filling his Jast cavity. . 
abe . —Princeton Tiger 





conquer? . 
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Sees Good Future for Beekeeping 


I AMERICAN beekeepers are able 
» meet increasing demand, the en- 
larged consuniption of 
honey will continué, says the annual 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During the war 

exports of honey to the allied coun- 
tries increased at least ten times, and 
the domestic use also went much high- 
The increased export demand has 
continued the end of hostilities, 
and the Bureau sees reason to expect 
that this market will continue to be an 
mportant factor in American beekeep- 


American 


since 


ng. 

Local sales of honey near the points 
of production have increased more 
rapidly than sales in the larger mar- 
kets, but this can readily be remedied, 
according to the report, by the further 
development of the business of bottling 
honey. 

The tendency to collect the bees of 
the country in the hands of commer- 
cial beekeepers is viewed as a whole- 
some sign for the development of the 
industry. Prevalence of two destruc- 
tive brood diseases, and especially the 
necessity of careful study of beekeep- 
ing problems in order to obtain maxi- 
mum crops, make it almost impossible 
for the person having only a_ few 
colonies to give the care essential for 
good beekeeping. Only the man who 
makes beekeeping his chief work may 
expect to get proper returns, says the 
Bureau. 


What Helps the Farmer Most? 
HAT extension agency is 
helpful to the farmer? 

Among 2,300 farmers of whom that 
question was asked, 38 per cent said 
that they received most help from the 
county agent and the farm bureau. 
The agricultural press was given first 
place by 31 per cent. Three per cent 
of the farmers interviewed said they 
received most help from farmers’ or- 
ganizations other than the farm 
bureau and 3 per cent said they re- 
ceived most help from bulletins. and 
agricultural seports. Twenty-two per 





most 





cent had no definite opinion as to 
which agency was most helpful to 
them. 


These opinions were gathered in a 
survey made by officials of the States 
Relations Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a number 
of Northern and Western states. The 
Purpose of the survey was to get the 
Viewpoint of the farmers themselves 
as to the relative efficiency of various 
phases of agricultural extension work 
and to learn the outstanding prob- 
lems of rural distri@s as viewed hy 
the farmers of those districts. 


One of the questions asked was: 
What is the biggest problem of 
farmers in ” 


your community today? 
The farmers who answered this ques- 
tion were divided as follows: Labor, 
632; improved farm practices, 637; 
marketing, 309; better organization of 
farmers, 55; financial assistance, 21; 
roads, 14; repeal of the daylight sav- 
ing law, 9; schools, 1. 

Of the farmers visited, two out of 
every three were acquainted with the 
county agent and his work, and 90 per 
cent of them were favorable to it. 
One farmer out of every three was 
receiving the bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and two out of every five the bulletins 
of the state college of agriculture. 
Four farm families out of every five 
‘Were taking both a daily and an ag- 
ricultural paper, and one out of every 
two a magazine, usually a woman’s 
Magazine. 





HONEST BUTCHER 


A butcher 





. put up a sign reading: “Pur- 
Veyor to His Majesty.’ Wishing to im- 
Prove this, he added, “God Save the King.” 
—Tyrihans (Christiania). 

“Have you. read th a i 
entre, peu, e autobiography of 
“Think not. Who's it by”? 





Uncle John Says— 














not a 


“Now, henceforth and forever, 
single animal that starts an earthly career 
on.this place shall have a.scrub sire!” 

“Talk about your 1920 platforms, 
that ought to be the first plank in every 


but 


progressive farmer’s platform this year; 
an’ it will elect anybody who stands on it. 


“No more scrub sires for any animals 


on the place, not even the human ani- 
mals, An’ if it seems up to now that 
some of the human creatures have had 
a sort of. scrubby sire, let’s make him 
change his ways of livin’ an’ doin’ so 
folks'll say: ‘Well, that there feller did 
seem purty scrubby fer awhile, but dog- 


ged if he ain’t a purebred after all!” 


How to Make Hotbeds and Cold 


Frames 





(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 
and tight. Be especially careful to get 
it packed tightly around the edges. 
If this isn’t done, it will settle after the 
soil is put in and will cause depressions 
to form in the soil, making the surface 
irregular and unsatisfactory for grow- 
ing either vegetables or plants to the 
best advantage. The best way to do 
is for someone to get right in the hot- 
bed and pack the manure with the feet. 


Soil Should be Rich 
THE soil put in on top of the manure 


should of course be thoroughly 
fined and should contain a liberal 
amount of humus. It should also be 


made rich with some readily available 
nitrogenous fertilizer like nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. Of 
course, if vegetables are to be grown, 
the roots will soon go through into the 
manure and secure much plant food 
there, but the sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda should be applied on 
the surface soil to take care of the 
needs of the young plants before the 
roots are long enough to reach the 
manure. Don’t overlook the fact that 
this manure is put in the bottom of 
this hotbed for heating purposes and 
not for the fertilizer content, although 
the plants can and will make use of it 
for this purpose, if they are allowed to 
remain in the hotbed long enough. 

In locating the hotbed it is well to 
put it near an available water supply, 
because considerable water will be 
needed for watering the plants, and un- 
less it is put near a water supply, the 
chances are that the plants will not 
get as much water as they need. 

Another point that should be kept in 
mind when locating the hotbed is that 
it should be near the house, so that it 
can be gotten to with the least amount 
of inconvenience possible. 

If the weather should become very 
cold it will be desirable to throw on 
top of the glass sash at night some 
straw, hay, old sacks, quilts, or some- 
thing of that kind to keep out the cold. 
These, of course, are to be removed 
soon after the sun rises in the morning. 
This covering will be necessary, how-. 
ever, only during very cold weather. 
As said above, the standard size of 












hotbed sash is three feet wide by six 
feet long. These can be bought al- 
ready made and ready for use. Of 
course, between the sashes must be a 
narrow strip provided with grooves 
for draining off any moisture that may 
collect, and also for allowing the sash 
to slide. Those who want to build a 
hotbed can secure these sashes and 
to go between the sashes at 
many of the more up-to-date hard- 
ware stores or from the advertisers 
in The Progressive Farmer. If any- 
one who reads this article wants to 
buy these sashes and cannot find 
them, just let us know and we will 
furnish them with the names of some 
firms from whom they can be secured, 


strips 


Much Attention Required by Hotbeds 


GREAT deal of attention must be 

given the hotbed after the plants 
have started to grow. It will not do 
to allow the sash to remain on the bed 
throughout the day when the sun is 
shining, neither is it desirable-to let 
the sash stay on all day when. the 
weather is cloudy, provided of course, 
it is not real cold. If the sash is al- 
lowed to remain on when the sun is 
shining, the heat under the sash will 
become so intense as to very quickly 
destroy the plants. Therefore make 
up your mind right now if you are go- 
ing to have a hotbed you must give it 
attention every day, and if you do not 
hold out on your job you will mighty 
soon lose any plants or vegetables that 
may be growing in the hotbed. 


Usually by the time the sun is an 
hour or two high the sash should -be 
raised at least a few inches, so as to 
permit the entrance of fresh air and 
prevent the burning of the plants. @n 


_mild days the sash should be removed 


entirely, and on cold days, of course, 
just raised slightly, so as to permit the 
entrance of an abundance of fresh air 
and prevent burning of the plants. 
Only experience will tell you or show 
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raise or open 
to you with 


much to 
This will come 


you just how 
the sash. 
experience. 
Keep in mind that an abundance of 
water must be supplied plants growing 
in a hotbed, and as a rule watering 
should be done at least three times a 
week. This, however, will depend on 
weather and other conditions, and 
can be determined only by care- 
ful observation. Just remember that 
it is undesirable to keep the soil soaked 
at all times with water, but that it is 
desirable to keep it moist. Experience 
and observation will show you just 
what is desirable along this line. 
Difference Between Cold Frames and 


Hotbeds 


COLD frame is a shallow hole dug 
in the ground, and made in the same 
general way as a hotbed, with the ex- 


ception that no manure is put under 
the soil. A hotbed has the manure 
put in it for heating purposes. A cold 


frame has no fhanure put in it, and no 
artificial heat is provided. The cold 
frame is’ very helpful in growing hardy 
or semi-hardy plants in late winter 
and tender plants ineearly spring. A 
cold frame is not usually covered with 
glass sash in the South, but covered 
with some kind of canvas, although the 
glass sash may be used, and of course 
provides more protection than the can- 
vas or other cloth. 

As we have already said in this ar- 
ticle, a hotbed is considerable trouble, 
but we fully believe that those who 
will give careful attention to one will 
find themselves fully repaid for the 
trouble. If the directions given inthis 
article and the illustration do not give 
as complete information as one may 
desire, additional information may be 
secured from your county demonstra- 
tion agent, or by writing directly to 
The Progressive Farmer. If you 
write us, ask the specific question that 
you want answered. 








Money In Stump Land 











A. G. Hunsicker, of Foster, Was 
pulling a 24-inch fir stump with 
cee tap roots out mf hard ground. 

















steel cable, 





This ta made $35 Land 
Pulling Bis stumps 4y 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
I guarantee it. 
ernment officials. 















$200 an acre 
hand 


Your own right 


I refer you to U. S, Gov- 
I give highest banking references, 


HAND POWER 


Showing St Pp lI] 
past od um uler 
Operation : 
One man with a “K” can-outpull 16 horses. Works 
by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 














age. 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
. speed for heavy pulls. 


on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
®%, Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 


Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 


Works equally well 

on hillsides or marshes where horses 

cannot go. 

Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


_ Fitrpatrick Products Corp, 


Pacific Coast Office 
182 Fifth St., 
| San Francisco, 


Calif. 
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Who’s Who 


in Southern 


Agriculture 


J. Skottowe 


Wannamaker, 


President American 


Cotton Association 


OWN in South Carolina’ they 
D speak of Skottowe Wannamaker 

with something of the amaze- 
ment with which the schoolmaster 
was regarded in Goldsmith’s “Desert- 
ed Village :” 

. « - “And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 
Only in Wannamaker’s case the 
amazement is that one man’s physique 
can accomplish all he accomplishes. 
Plenty of people know an amazing lot, 
but the man who does an amazing 
lot is rarer. 

“That man Wannamaker is a steam 
engine in breeches,” people who know 
him best say. “He simply eats work. 
In fact, he doesn’t eat much else— 
just -keeps ‘everlastingly at it’ day 
and night, and yet keeps up somehow, 
He is a successful banker, a big mer- 


Get My 


chant, and one of the biggest cotton 
planters in the Southern States. 
There are about 300 Negroes at work 
on his plantations, and he knows how 
every one of them is getting on. He 
works day and night and is liable to 
call up New York by long distance 
at 3 o’clock in the morning if some- 
thing important comes into his mind. 
And while he has made a lot of 
money, his heart is ever athrob with 
human sympathy and he has gone in- 
to the Cotton Association work large- 
ly because of his passionate desire to 
help the poor man of the South, his 
wife, and his children.” 

With this sort of introduction, we 
are ‘now prepared for the more 
formal biographical facts about Wan- 
namaker. 

John Skottowe Wannamaker was 


New Catalog 


of Heavy, Virile, Tested Seed 


The Trade-mavh of Geed Tested | Ns a farmer, growing seeds for particular farmers. I 


for Purity and Germieation 


believe that by giving my personal attention to grow- 


ing my seed stocks and then shipping them direct from 
my Seed House on the Farm, I can give you better 
seeds than I could if I were cooped up in a musty city 


warehouse. 


Seeds, like children, require plenty of 


fresh air to keep.them in good condition. I’ve kept 
my strains pure for 53 years—bred them to produce 


better crops. 


SLATE’S SEED 
“From the Seed House on the Farm” 


My garden seed catalog describes two varieties of sweet 


corn—delicious and far earlier than the average. 


It tells 


about my delicious, large, round potato Lima beans. 
There are fleshy, tender early snap beans— mature in 
six weeks. There are varieties of tomatoes early, and 
a wonderful strain of second early ones that have no 
equal for the table use or for canning. 


My new catalogs are now ready. 
varieties of Tobacco are listed in it, 


Seventy different 


All kinds of 


Clovers, Grasses, Corn, Oats and big-money crops for 


the farm. 


In addition, there are beautiful flowers, 


effective sprays, poultry feeds and supplies. Write a 
postal for yours to-day. 


W. C. SLATE, Pres. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Bex 149 South Boston, Va. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


fs the title of our 1920 é¢atalogue—the most beautiful and complete] horticult- 


publication of the year—really a book of 184 


pages, 8 colo plates a 


over 1000 photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is 
a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, 
and embodies the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To 

give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free of charge 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one 
Tip Scarlet 
ant 


ck each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
adish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilli- 
ixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon 


envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
1.50 1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 
1 year, 
Both*one year...... $1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 


(Address Dearest office.) 


BUNCH VELVET BEANS 
For Sale at $6.50 per bushel. 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans 

$4 per bushel. 


NELSON KEA, ADRIAN, GA. 


+ t10Nn. 





born on the farm near St. Matthews, 


S. C., September 25, 1869. This was in 
the Reconstruction period after the 

vil War, when times were hard and 
even young boys and girls were 
riven to serious thought. As soon as 
old enough, young Wannamaker 
joined in the work of the farm and 


gladly aided his father. 

Because of the hard times, it was 
impossible for him to attend college. 
He possessed a genuine love for 
learning, but he made up his mind 
that he would go to work and per- 
haps some day he might after all go 
to college or, better still, help his 
younger brothers to do so. 

He therefore left his unfinished 
high school studies and became rail- 
way agent at St. Matthews. He did 
his work so well that he established 
the reputation of being the most effi- 
cient and popular agent his town 
ever had. During this time he also 
became head of the family through 
the untimely death of his father. 

While still working as_ railway 
agent, Mr. Wannamaker was offered 
the cashiership of the little, decrepit 
bank of the town. It did not look 
very promising, but he saw it as his 
o>portunity and accepted the posi- 
The bank responded quickly 
to his guidance, and he has now won 
state and national reputation as a 
banker, having recently finished a 
successful term as President of the 
South Carolina State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He next became associated with 
Mr. T. A. Amaker in the Banks & 
Wimberly Company as a merchant. 
He threw himself into this venture 
with characteristic energy and far- 
sightedness until his firm has become 
one of the largest retail houses in the 
state of South Carolina, 

After getting this business well es- 
tablished, Mr. Wannamaker next 
took up farming with the same en- 
ergy and the same success. 

During all this time, he has kept a 
grasp on all the details of his various 
enterprises and has done much char- 
itable, educational and_ religious 
work. At the close of the war, his 
friends expected to see him relin- 
quish many of his duties and retire, 
but instead, he threw himself into 
the organization of the American 
Cotton Association and is making a 
fight for better cotton prices which 
all readers of The Progressive 
Farmer know about. “He has given 
gratis almost all of his time since the 
Organization was formed, has trav- 
eled thousands of miles at his own 
expense, without asking for one cent 
of even his necessary expenses. 
Furthermore, he has in this work of 
love worn out his physical powers, 
and often continues to go when his 
own physican urges him to spare his 
overworked body.” 


What Skottowe Wannamaker Is Try- 

ing to Do: Fifteen Great Tasks 

HAT is it that nerves J. Skot- 

towe Wannamaker for his stren- 
uous endeavors? Itisnomere vague, 
general belief that organization 
will somehow help our Southern 
farmers. Wannamaker knows what 
he is after. In answer to a request 
from The Progressive Farmer, he 
names fifteen big tasks he is trying 
to accomplish through the American 
Cotton Association—and they are in- 
deed big tasks. If anybody thinks 
the American Cotton Association has 
no concise, definite, practical program, 
let him read this list of fifteen great 
objects as set forth for our Progres- 
sive Farmer’ readers by President 
Wannamaker: 

“What are the fundamental objects 
and purposes of the American Cot- 
on Association which it proposes to 
accomplish through its fully organized 
membership and machinery of the 
cotton counties and states of the 
American Union? 

“1, To secure the building of am- 


t 











ple warehouse facilities in each cot- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ton growing county for the purpose 
of the safe storage of cotton from the 
weather and to the 
growers the many million of dollars 


thereby save 


now being lost through the evils of 


country damage; to have every such 
warehouse bonded under the state or 
federal laws; to have placed in 
charge of each such warehouse an 
expert licensed weigher and grader 


appointed under state or federal law, 
so that the cotton growers may be 
fully protected on weights and 
grades, and that the cotton receipts 
issued by such warehouses may en- 
able any cotton grower to borrow 
money at the lowest rates of interest 
when such cotton receipts are put 
up as collateral security, with banks 
locally, or other financial institu- 
tions. 

“2. Economic and efficient reform 
in baling and compressing; making 
uniform the tare or covering of the 
bale so as to eliminate existing anti- 
quated and expensive methods em- 
ployed in that department of the in- 
dustry which at present penalizes the 
growers to an amount exceeding each 
year more than $100,000,000, based on 
investigations made by the federal 





J. SKOTTOWE WANNAMAKER 


governnient; to secure car load rates 
©n cotton compressed at the initial 
points of shipment. 

“3. Selling cotton by net weight in- 
stead of by the present unfair and 
arbitrary regulations of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange, which fixes 
the deduction for bagging and ties 
at 6 per cent of the gross weight of 
each bale. = 

“4. To organize domestic and for- 
eign marketing corporations, the 
stock of which is to be found by cot- 
ton growers and their allied business 
interests for the purpose of enabling 
all of the growers to market their 
cotton and cotton seed direct to con- 
suming domestic and foreign mills. 

“5. To regulate the supply of raw 
cotton to meet the legitimate de- 
mands of consumption by the mills, 
instead of perpetuating the present 
unbusiness-like system of rushing 
the staple on the market and per- 
mitting the prices to be hammered 
down under the deluge of an over 
supply of cotton during the usual 
short selling period, aided and abetted 
by speculative interests and manip 
ulations of future contracts through: 
the exchange. If in any year a suf 
plus of raw cotton is produced it 18 
to be held in local warehouses by 
the growers until needed by the mills, 
and the spot cotton required by the 
mills will be sold slowly at prices sets 
ting a fair and profitable price to the 
growers, 

“6. Price differences in grades 
enforced on 
value of 
column 1) e 


will 
the 


. 1 
and 
relative each 


page 4 


be regulated 
basis of the 
on 1 


(Concluded > 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 


‘Seeds WOODS SEEDS 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
’s Annual is a complete guide to the 
a get dower. Aa ong It fully describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds, with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers illustrated in the 


ig, Burpen's Amman will be tnled to You tre. Your Copy of Our 1920 Catalog z 





te for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





From cover to cover this book is packed explained. Are you bothered by bugs or 
with information about the most profit- blight? This Catalog advises what sprays 
able crops to grow for Farm and Garden. to use to kill each pest of garden and 
It tells the value of each variety of Garden orchard, and what spray materials will 
Seed—which will mature earliest—which prevent the various plant diseases. 
are best for table use—which to plant for 
canning or shipping. ) 





Poultry foods and supplies, sprayers and 
garden tools are described and priced in 
the new Wood’s Seed Catalog. 





¢ test. Guarantee 

Sta B tp Gj Do you want some quick pasturage? 
eo | Our Catalog tells of Field Seeds which can 

vex 180, be planted early to give pasturage in six A calendar of operation shows just 


ees i) to eight weeks. what should be planted each morith in the 
The advantage year. This is the finest Catalog which we 
of each variety have ever issued. If you have not received 


Highest grade, guaranteed Way i =a! 1 of field and en- your copy, write for one today. It will be 
= tv grow and absolutely de- Ses 7 SN , x s 
pendable, the kind to use for valuable yo Ae me . 4) silage corns is sent you free. 
sesults.. MWe are growers—— buy direc. <a 


Send 20 Cents 


an@ we will send: one regular packet John Raer 
Tumato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 


Oo ) 
. i Vas pa 4 
Honey Dew Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection ‘ at’ i Res 
Radish. Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and i see 4 S\, 1 : ’ 
other flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupon good Lag Za \Nae\\. t ¢ * we as 43 a} hn Ss 
xy, i; ‘ i 9 














for 20¢ on large or small orders, 
together with our big, richly illus- 


iccioncr onoruens M9 ||| los, Des | SEEDSMEN, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


Desk 13 1 AX <S\rwwoon e sons, | Richmond, “ . © ™ Virginia. 


MOO Fis 90 


Send today (enclose 50c) and’get | ‘ 
1p chelen Prawherry Bees  - t ig Sex Metis 5 GREAT NOVELTIES 
‘delay. Nursery s very scarce, ] “gbe” The glorious 
Order now to suaaee “ in GREAT BLUE RIBBON SEED OFFER. flo cts. ain eet 
i anting. uaran- 4 ay FE 7 et we Lt n' 
on Papen glk in pertect condi- To make new friends and to demonstrate the Ya \. a), duced by us has su 
: “ i iori I.UK RIBBON SEEDS, we ; Ales Cverywhere and proved 
tion ready to set out. Rapid great superiority of BLUH RIBBON SEEDS, | Aled. to be the most showy gar- 
growers, Prolific bearers. Large, offer the following collection of six Big Special- : y den annual. Nothi. 
plump, and sugary Berries. ties, one packet each, all for 10 cents, \ can sur the ae 


ich it shows all 
: : Big BostonLettuce $ les Branching Asters rig ig 
New Cat- = Pieneer Tomato Dwarf Nasturtiums 
alogon Arkansas Grown ~ Early Eclipse Beet Grandiflora Sweet Peas : ‘ : x ascrimson, 
> eeas. 
Shows way ¢0 Succ : COUPON WORTH 25c IN CASH, With the above | By ee 


Shows way to success : wol 
with fruit ’ collection is given a coupon which will be accepted 



































With, sech "ord be 
eac. order 
ARKANSAS NURSEBY CO. b as 25 cents cash payment on any order for seeds or : send 1 trial pkt. each o 
6 “ y lants amounting to one dollarorover, Onecol- : . Sativa tolleae nem, Gee 
ection te cach customer only. Salvia Hybrids, white, 


pe a SoCo 
Fayetteville, Ark — 
ink, stri scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 
bg . new hybrids, all colors. Magnificent, 


Ton Co Giant Centaurea, cuperb Yor gardon,or vases 
{jee a Big cnsing treet All flower and vegetable 
j 








A(T | “0 
Crop Lespedeza Seed oss J ») r \ ) nh Pe OAD cctv all elt | 
(Japan Clover) Bus | lili 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed "y \"\ \ . \ For Field, Garden and Flower Bede 
\W\) 


are time-tested and crop-tried, famous for 


bul lants and new berries. We w the finest 
Gladtolt ‘Dahlias, Sines. Irises. Peontes, Perennial: 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc, Al 


JOuN few strains. DS Lae, sterling Pak N 

















roe . sP ‘ 
Write for prices. A XY > \ growth and unequalled flavor. 

early and get what you want, Good seed is 

’ “ld , ‘ $ scarce and the demand is going to be heavier 

EACH & AP PLE F my S 4 If you are interested in beautifying your lawn 

| J A ; d or garden, write for our Nursery Catalogue. 

REES AT BARGAIN PRICES = > + Fully illustrated, descriptive and full of help- 

8mal! or Large Lots by Kxpress, Freight or Parcel Post, : . WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Incorporated, SEEDSMEN, LOUIS VILLE, KY. 

Ont Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts Shade and ’ 4 , 

LENN. NURSERY CO., Box 10 , Cleveland, Tenn. . — 2 writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 


~~ \ 
I. WIND & CO., Huntsville, Ala. {Wwe \ Don’t delay getting this book so you can order 
i wW S <4 ea 
than ever. Better write for this book today. 
T TO PLANTERS . ; ful suggestion. 
Tina Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. When writing to advertisers, say: “I-am 
_ Our advertisers are guaranteed. Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. | liability of all advertising it carries.” 
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{ MEAT MEAL 


Manufactured From 


BEEF, BLOOD AND BONE 


Guaranteed Analysys: 
Protein 65 per cent 
Fat 5 per cent 
Bone Phosphate of 

Lime 1614 per cent 
Crude fibre (maximum) 2 per cent 


For Hogs 


For Poultry 


Add Weight to Your Hogs 
Increase Your Egg Yield 
By using a properly proportioned 
CONCENBRATED RATION 
Better Than Tankage 
Write for Circular and Sample. 
RICHMOND ABATTOIR, 
Dept. F, 
P. O. Box 267, Richmond, Va. 
’ Office S. E. Cor, 6th & Cary Sts. 


\. 














CREO-PINE 
FENCE POSTS 


Selected timber—air seasoned— 
treated with creosote oil under hy- 
draulic pressure which forces the 
oil far into the wood. Last 20 to 40 
years —*worm-proof — weather-proof 
and proof against soil acids. Can't 
rust—quickly set—low prices. 

All standard sizes. Write for 
booklet and prices, 

Established Dealers—Write for town or county ageacy 


Southern Wood Preserving Company 
702 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mansfacturers of Creo-pme Prodects 








FOR THE BOOK OF 


ifi° 101 BEST SONGS 
10 


—containing more than 100 favorite se- 
Hh for names, ew and meeting. 

music complete; heavy paper cover; 

postage prepaid. Send 10c. now, coin or stamps. 


— 
Department F RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
**The House That Made Richmond Musical’’ 








M. F. CORDELL, of Georgia, 


Is Numbered Among Our Leaders 
for December, Because He Finds 
It So Easy to Get Subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive 
Farmer. 


No matter where you live, you 
will find it the same: easy to get 
subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer. You can make big money 
as The Progressive Farmer Agent, 
during your spare time, because you 
will be able to get a renewal or new 
subscription from practically every 
call you make. 


Write today for our money-mak- 
ing offer-for your community, be- 
fore someone else does. 


Agency Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Please send me by first mail a 
complete line of supplies as well as 
full particulars, as I am going to 
represent you here. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





South Carolina Farm News 


By A. B. 


Anti-Boll Weevil Association 
Organized 


T A recent conference of repre- 
JA sxatatives of various business 

interests an organization called 
the South Carolina Anti-Boll Weevil 
Association was perfected to help 
make intensive warfare the un- 
welcome visitor from Mexico. Banks, 
oil mills, automotive trades, the 
Land-owners’ Association and oth- 
ers constitute the backbone of this 
organization, which seeks to aid the 
farmer in his fight for possession of 
Carolina’s cotton fields. The Exten- 
sion Service of Clemson College will 
be used by the Association as the 
chief agency through which it will 
work. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Association held December 30, it 
was decided that the best method of 
attack is to group the counties in 
boll weevil territory in bunches of 
three or four counties with similar 
agricultural conditions and employ 
agricultural specialists for each group, 
these specialists to work with the 
present Extension Service force of 
county agents and specialists to guide 
each group of counties through a 
program of safe farming in the pres- 
ence of the weevil. 


on 





Director Long on Cotton Production 
R. W. W. Long, Director of the 


Extension Service, advises against 
the wholesale and radical reduction 
of cotton production because of the 
presence of the boll weevil. He in- 
sists. first on diversification that will 
enable our people to live at home 
and to have something of other 
money crops, and he urges strongly 
that acreage be decidedly cut in the 
heavily infested area; but holds that 
South Carolina, being naturally a 
cotton-producing state, should pro- 
duce the cotton possible under a safe 
and sane farmer’s policy, which will 
avoid calamity from the weevil. Fol- 
lowing is his statement on the situa- 
tion: 


“There ar: two features in connec- 
tion with this boll weevil situation 
that I think it is well to call to your 
attention: First, lam not one of those 
who subscribe to the doctrine that 
the boll weevil is a blessing in dis- 
guise. I hold that his presence is ‘a 
calamity undisguised. The South is 
naturally a cotton-producing section, 
its most profitable crop is cotton. 
Would you call a pest that destroyed 
the corn crop of Iowa or the wheat 
crop of Kansas or hog cholera in the 
pork-producing states a blessing in 
disguise? Do you believe that the 
people in those sections, where they 
have had the boll weevil for several 
years, are as prosperous as the peo- 
ple in our own state, where the wee- 
vil has done, as yet, but little 
damage? Their bank accounts and 
land values compared with ours 
will show that they are not. Don’t 
you believe if they had _ never 
been afflicted with this pest they 
would be just as prosperous as we 
are today? If this is true, then why 
all this talk about the boll weevil be- 
ing a blessing in disguise? “We do 
not need the boll weevil to help us 
establish a safe and sane agriculture 
in South Carolina. Our people are 
gradually growing into a system of 
diversification, as is proved by the 
fact that there are more hogs and 
other livestock in the state than at 
any time in the last 50 years, and 
there are a greater number of farm- 
ers each year producing the neces- 
sary supplies to run their farms. 

“The second feature is that it will 
be the policy of the Extension Ser- 
vice to advise against the reduction 
of cotton production for next year. 


BRYAN 


Do not understand that we are ad- 
vocating in the _ heavily infested 
counties the same acreage to the 
plow. We believe that the farmers, 
after producing the food necessary 
for man and beast on the farm, 
should produce every bale of cotton 
that they possibly can. We do not 
believe it a wise policy to reduce pro- 
duction when the prices are higher 
than they have been in a great many 
years and the world is demanding 
greater production. If there is any 
good reason for advising the farmers 
of the South to reduce the produc- 
tion of cotton in the face of the high 
prices that we may expect and the 
great need of cotton in the world, 
the same reason would hold good as 
to the corn, the wheat and the live- 
stock farmer. If this advice were ac- 
cepted, the farmer would be out of 
pocket, and the world would be in a 
sorry place.” 





Commissioner Harris on Fertilizer 
Payments 


OUTH Carolina’s Commissioner of 

Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries, Mr. B. Harris, has recom- 
mended to the Legislature in his an- 
nual report that steps be taken to 
provide for payment of fertilizer 
bills one-half in November and the 
other half in February. His idea is 
that the small farmer would thus be 
in a better position to hold his cot- 
ton for better prices instead of hav- 
ing to sell in the early fall to pay his 
fertilizer bills and breaking the cot- 
ton market at that time. Mr. Harris 
considers that is one of the causes of 
the slavery of our farmers to a one- 
crop agriculture. 


Sweet Potatoes After Irish Pota- 
toes Profitable 


THAT sweet potatoes can be grown 

satisfactorily and profitably fol- 
lowing Irish potatoes in the Coastal 
Plain of the Carolinas is shown in 
the experience of Mr. S. J. Gasque, of 
Horry County, who farms near Con- 
way. Mr. Gasque had a half acre of 
fine Irish potatoes which were har- 
vested the latter part of May. On 
June 10 he planted the same ground 
in sweet potatoes and gathered an 
excellent crop of large, well formed 
potatoes, the yield being around 4006 
bushels per acre. 








Trucks and Tractors Increasing 
WILLIAMSBURG County reports 


unusual increase in the use of 
trucks and tractors by farmers. The 
purchase of several dozen tractors, 
especially Fordsons, is reported 
through one dealer. Farmers are real- 
izing the importance and necessity of 
the tractor in the economy of farm- 
ing operations. Many trucks too are 
being bought for hauling of supplies 
and produce, and farmers are taking 
greater interest in the demand for 
good roads and secure bridges. 





Good Roads Progress 


OUTH Carolina is using approxi- 

mately a million dollars worth of 
road-building machinery and equip- 
ment received from the federal gov- 
ernment during 1919, and with this 
material the Palmetto State shou!d 
find it easier to get better roads and 
therefore closer connection between 
farm and railroad as well as between 
farm and farm. Every county in the 
state in which there are Federal-aid 
highways being built has been allot- 
ted some of this machinery. Up to 
the present, the State Highway Com- 
missioner has approved requests for 
94 road-building projects totaling 
$2,500,000, which when added to the 
counties’ share makes about $6,000,000 
spent or being spent in roads. 
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GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot supply 
you send direct at following prices: Iwan Post Hole 
and Well Auger. 3 to 16 inches; the best, fastest, 
easiest working earth auger made. Sinch most 
popular size, $2.50. 

Perfection post hole digger 

Bickle Edge hay knife 1.75 

Barn Cleaner or snow scraper 1.20 
Freight or express extra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 


IWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


- 91.75 











SAVE 20% FEED VALUE 
With the Gruendler Automatic Feed 
Grinder you can turn waste products into 
nourishing feed—saving 20% in value. 
Write for free illustrated circular and prices. 
Gruendler Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 
974 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo 


KELLY-DUPLEX Comaination 


CUTTER and 


Grinding Mill 














Grinds alfalfa, 
corn fodder, 
clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 

shoaf oats, 

corn, and milo 
maize in the aa 
either separately or mix 
in varicd proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bare 
ley, corn and all othergrains. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Four plates—a double set, 
grinding at the same time ac- 
counts for its large capacity, 
This machine has three sets 
change feed . Perfect regulation, fine, median 
or coarse gaa . For capacity, easy running | 
eniform grinding. the Kelly-Duplex can’t be beat. Especially 
adapted tor Gasoline Engines. Writ for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box SiS Springfieid, Ohle 





GREATEST STOCK FOOD DISCOVERED 


Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty-gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in carlots. 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, 


Dept. P. F. New Orleans, La. 














Fay) DDD) Die 


HATCHED CHICKS. 


Send your eggs to us and have them 
hatched in a Candee hot water incubator. 
The healthy hot water heat insures the 
greatest number of chicks. The charge 
is $2.25 per 75 exgs. We also have for 
sale a limited’ number day-old chicks, all 
varieties. Write for prices. 


Oak Grove Poultry Farm and Custom 


chery, 
Samuel Trent, Kernersville, N. C. 





The Kind That Live And Grow 


NEW SOUT 


Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date 
mill, Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors, Most 
successful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





CORN 
MILL 











Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot mé 
nure in the row with a 


S@LINDSEY compPosT 
DRILL 


? Will reduce your fuan 
bill. Send for cataios- 
LINDSEY & SON, 
ept. . 
75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


New Feather Beds only $ 11.25 


New Feather Pillows $2.15 per pair. Ali new, clean sani 
tary feathers. Best feather proofticking. Sold on money 
back guayantee. Write for new illustrated catalog 0 
Feather Beds, Pillows, Blankets, Comforte, Bedspreads, 
Sheets, Pillow C irect from factory to you. 


ases, ete., d 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW C9. Desk 20 Greeisboro,¥.C. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the ree 
liability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Making Money With Turkeys 


Asovr two years ago I decided 1 
would try raising some turkeys, so 
| bought 40 eggs at 35 cents a dozen. 
I did not have any turkeys so I put 
the eggs under five hens and every few 
davs | would go to the hen house and 
feed and water them. I fed them a 
little corn and wheat bran. 

looked after while 


If the hens are 
they are sitting it will help them to 
hatch better. All grease should be 
kept away from the hens to prevent 
the eggs from getting greasy, as they 
will not hatch when they are greasy. 

Four weeks passed, and I went out 
to the hen house and fifteen little 
heads peeped out from the nests. In 
a few days all of the eggs but two were 
hatched. I never give turkeys any- 
thing to eat until they are 24 hours 


old, and then I give them just a little 
boiled egg. Later I give them some 
fine crumbs of biscuit. I feed them 
biscuits until they are three weeks old, 
then I give them cane seed, wheat and 
lots of cornbread crumbled fine. 

I had good luck with my turkeys 
until some of my chickens took the 
gapes and two of my turkeys caught 
it and died. When the turkeys were 
older I let them get out into the fields. 

I made $94 from my turkeys. 

VERA VANDERGRIFF. 





The Revaluation of North Carolina 
Farm Lands and Three Needed 


Amendments 


(Concluded from page 24, column 3) 


real estate listed at two to five times 
its former assessed value, im- 
agines that he is catching the 
deuce—simply because he hasn’t yet 
heard from the city real estate own- 
er and from the merchant and manu- 
facturer. But their turn is coming 
now. In the end we seriously doubt 
whether farm lands are increased in 
assessment one whit more than the 
other property in the state. Let us 
think what some of these other 
forms of property are and see wha 
the results of a 100 per cent assess- 
ment are likely to be on them. 

(1) City real estate. If farm lands 
have been undervalued, so have 
town lots, and probably undervalued 
as much as farm lands. Certainly 
this is true if our own experience is 
any criterion. The writer in the last 
twelve months has bought two pieces 
of farm land in Wake County. One 
was assessed at about one-third and 
the other at about one-fourth the 
sale value. In the same twelve months 
period we bought a town lot in Ra- 
leigh and it was on the tax books for 
less than one-fifth of its sale value 
—less than 17 per cent of the sale 
value in fact! In other words, in 
Proportion to its selling price, the 
farm land we bought was assessed 50 
per cent higher than the town lot! 
The truth is that around every town 
in North Carolina “land hogs” or 
speculators have been holding thou- 
sands of acres of land assessed 
low as “farm lands” and then selling 
this property later as town lots. Re- 
valuation will list this property as 
well as improved city property at 
100 per cent of its market value, and 
when this is done, we doubt whether 
the real working farmer has his 
Share of the general burden in- 
creased one bit as a result of revalu- 
ation. 

(2) Manufacturing enterprises. 
There is much talk about the pros- 
Perity of the farmer, but everybody 
knows that the farmer’s prosperity is 
wholly outdistanced by the pros- 
Perity of our great manufacturing 
enterprises, especially our cotton 
mills; We have heard recently of 
mills assessed for $200,000 selling for 
More than $2,000,000. Just wait till 
the state finishes the searching job 
of getting our money-making fac- 
tories listed at 100 per cent of their 
Teal value! , 


(3) Solvent credits, notes, mort- 
gages, etc. These have heretofore 
escaped taxation almost entirely. 
Now the state is going after them. 
And millions and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth will be uncovered in 
North Carolina towns and cities and 
put on the tax books for the first 
time in human history 

(4) All classes of property in 
North Carolina therefore are going 
to show enormous increases in as- 
sessed value. If a fair and just ap- 
plicatign of the law means a slightly 
larger proportion for land,’then as 
one North Carolina landowner, the 
writer, would say, let it come. We 
wish to bear our just share of the 
burden, whatever it is. But our own 
belief is that farm land is likely to 
show less increase than other classes 
of property, rather than more. 


(5) Tax rates will be reduced as 
assessments increase. Our own be- 
lief furthermore is that taxes in 
North Carolina are likely to be les- 
sened rather than increased by the 
revaluation act. If there had been 
no revaluation act, assessments 
would have been increased grc=tly 
this year anyhow—with no guaran- 
tee whatever of reduction in rate. 
But now the Legislature has (1) al- 
lowed $300 exemption on property 
never before granted, and has (2) 
guaranteed that in taxes next year 
the state and the counties will col- 
lect not more than 10 per cent above 
what they collected last year, and 
that except for this increase (which 
is moderate in view of living costs, 
etc.,) tax rates will be decreased just 
in proportion as tax assessments are 
increased. The object of the revalu- 
ation plan is to get all property 
listed and enable everybody to tell 
the truth about his property and yet 
not collect any more tax money than 
would have been collected. If a 
man has his property assessed at 
$10,000 instead of $3,000 and yet pays 
no more taxes on it, the mere change 
of a few assessment figures on the 
books doesn’t affect him. 

(6) The income tax amendment. 
“But,” someone may say, “while the 
Legislature forbade an immediate in- 
crease exceeding one-tenth in amount 
of taxes collected, will not this soon 
be increased as a fesult of revalua- 
tion?” 

We think not, and for a very im- 
portant reason. 

This revaluation. of property is not 
intended to increase the amount of 
taxes so much as to secure justice 
and equality in assessment. Then in 
order to provide larger revenues for 
the state and give us the necessary 
money for the many important 
tasks which advanced civilization 
places on the commonwealth—better 
schools, better roads, better health, 
better care of the unfortunate, etc.— 
the legislature submits to the people 
another important plan. At the elec- 
tion in November, 1920, the people 
will vote on a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the state to 
tax the income of the wealthy, with- 
out regard as to whether any par- 
ticular income is derived from in- 
vested wealth or otherwise. 

Heretofore we have had a shame- 
ful system in North Carolina. In- 
comes derived from labor have been 
taxable, while incomes derived from 
invested capital have been exempt 
from taxation, under constitutional 
provisions. Thus it is said that a 
famous tobacco manufacturer of this 
state had an income of about @ half 
million dollars a year from his 
property, and was not required to 
pay one cent of income tax on it, 
while his stenographer or clerk get- 
ting $1,250 a year or more was re- 
quired to pay an income tax. In Eng- 
land for years it has been the plan 
to put a heavier tax on “unearned 
incomes,” that is to say, on those 
derived from invested capital—than 
on “earned incomes”—that is to say, 
on those derived from one’s labor 








or profession. Our North Carolina 
plan has been on the other extreme, 
and the voters of the state ought to 
pile up 100,000 majority for changing 
it, just as they did for changing the 
constitution so as to provide a six- 
months’ school term, 


A great part of the state’s wealth 
is concentrated in the hands of a 
comparatively few wealthy persons, 
and it is only fair that they bear a 
larger share of the burdens of tax- 
ation. This is all the proposed in- 
come tax amendment means. 


Under the constitution we cannot 
assess land on one basis of values 
and other property on another basis. 
Consequently if we adopted the idea 
of assessing land on its average value 
for ten years past we should have to 
assess houses, mules, machinery, 
town lots, factories, furniture and 
everything else on the same basis. 
The result would be that it would 
take a thousand Solomons to do 
the job, and farm land would wind 
up relatively no better off than it is 
now. Anothernfact which so many of 
our friends seem to overlook is that 
the revaluation is not like a law of 
the Medes and Persians, to last 
through all future years unchanged. 
There will be another assessment 
four years hence, and the legisla- 
ture will certainly meet every twen- 
ty-four months, in fact, will meet 
twice in the next twelve months, and 
the governor can call a special ses- 
sion at any time. Hence if a dis- 
astrous boll weevil invasion or dis- 
astrous tobacco prices should seri- 
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ously depress land values, there will 
be all the ordinary means of relief. 
But after all, the most important fact 
is that farm property is not likely to 
greater increases than most 
other property, and that tax rates 
will be lowered as assessments in- 
crease. And if the income tax amend- 
ment is adopted, working farmers and 
all industry will forever after pay a 
smaller proportion of the state’s 
taxes than ever. 

In the general discussion of reva- 
luation therefore, let us keep all these 
matters in mind, and instead of heat- 
ed arguments on one side or the oth- 
have constructive 


er, let us sugges- 
tions for improvement of the law 
such as Mr. French and Mr. Green 
suggest. Our own belief, however, is 
that it would be far better to hold 


to the figures showing May 1, 1919, 
cash values and then safeguard the 
general system by wise amendments. 
We certainly favor amendments for 
(1) publicity, (2) fair and judicious 
review of seemingly excessive assess- 
ments, and (3) exempting from taxa- 
tion that part of the property for 
which a man is in 
with. (4) a practically unanimous vote 
for the income tax amendment. 


Can’t the level-headed farmers of 


the state get together on a program 
like this? 





AS A WARNING TO THE LIVING 


A man died owing a Missouri editor six 
years’ unpaid subscription to the paper. The 
editor did not send any flowers. He attended 
the funeral and placed a palm-leaf fan and a 
block of ice on the casket.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 






























































mileage records for 


shows this year. 


free on request. - 


JACKSON 














ERE is the ideal car for the farmer 
—light in weight, sturdy, comfort- 
able and with a clean-cut chassis in 
which every part is instantly accessible. 


The world-famous Briscoe unit power- 
plant, which has made such wonderful 


still further refined in the 1920 car. 


And it’s a car you'll be proud to ride in, 
too. For Briscoe beauty of design was 
the talk of the big national automobile 


See the car for yourself at the nearest 
Briscoe showroom. Descriptive booklet 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


Briscoe owners, is 


MICHIGAN 
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WITH EASE TO 
HORSES AND MEN 


A Williamson Steel Stump Puller 
takes out stumps, three or more at 
a time, as easily as you are ac- 
customed to pulling one. A giant 
in power, but very easy running, 
quickly moved, light, but endure 
ingly strong. 


WILLIAMSON STEEL 
STUMP PULLERS 


Built of Electric Process Steel. 
Nothing to get out of order or 
Break, Equipped with the famous 
Williamson Steel Rope Take-Ups 
and patented Power Pulleys, which 
make it possible to pull gangs of 
stumps as easily as one. | 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
To 
Southern Farmers 


Convince yourself at not a pen- 
ny’s cost. We will demonstrate 
on your stumps before you pay 
out one cent. Write today for 
full information and our new 
catalog with the Williamson 
guarantee and prices. 
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Williamson Steel Stump 


Puller Company, — 
218 Williamson Bldg. Cordele, Ga, 
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ae LOW PRICES 7e ee rirccleura- 


ted Fox BranD Rubber Roofing now. 
Toughest known weather resister; won't 
stick in rolls—no tar, no pulp priced low 
if because sold direct. A-1 le, 1 piece 
§ rolls of 108 square feet with cement and 
“8 nails, Ahy one can lay it. Fully Guarcnteed. 
a Write at once for freesamples and prices. 
Slate 



















Surfaced Shingles are fetting more | 
popular every day for residence roofs. 
Write for prices that save you money. 

! 1-ply, $1.35 Per Roll of 108 Square ft. | 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.°2!,f33%,ce75* 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSouth 


GET OUR PRICES ON 


Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills, Saws 
and Saw Washing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators, Air Compressors, Air anil 
Gasoline Storage Tanks, Lalley Electric Light and 
Power Plants, .General Electric Generatora and 
Switchboards, Electric Irons, Motors, and other 
labor-saving devices. Stocks carried in Richmond, 
Winston-Salem and Fayetteville. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 
THE MOTOR COMPANY, Winston-Salem, WN. C. 








Frames, 











EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First Nationa) Bank, BRiehmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
























boards; widely used by U. 5. ¢ 
ernment on permanent buildings. 
Write for fae onetEn’ t & sample. 
HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO, 

Box 371-B Hampton, Va. 
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Crop and Market News 


Indications Point to Good Prices 
for Cabbage 


HE cabbage crop of the North last 

summer was comparatively small. 
rhe quantity put in storage for win- 
ter use is said to be the smallest in 
years. This presents 
opportunity for the growers of 
early winter or spring cabbage in the 
South. Of course, no one knows 
what cabbage will bring garly this 
spring and summer, but as in the case 
of the Irish potato, it is just about as 
certain as anything in the future can 
be, that the price of cabbage this 
spring and summer will be rather 
high, and satisfactory to the grower. 


Therefore, in view of the above 
fact, we suggest that this is a crop 
to which all truckers, whether on a 
large or small scale, should give ser- 
ious consideration. Ifis well worth 
while to put in, according to our way 
of looking at it, a rather liberal acre- 
age to this crop this winter, with 
the view of securing at least fairly 
good prices next spring and summer. 
Of course, if the planting should be 
overdone the chances are that the 
prices will not be high; but on 
count of labor shortage and the fact 
that a great many of the cabbage 
plants grown by commercial growers 
have recently been killed by cold 
spells, it would seem that there is 
not any great amount of danger of 
an over-production of this crop. 

As in the case of the Irish potato, 
the thing for the Southern grower to 
do in growing cabbage 1s to get them 
on the market at the earliest possible 
moment. L. A.. NIVEN. 


ac- 





Finding a Market for Georgia’s 
Diversified Products 


N ADDITION to the work of the 

Agricultural Extension Service of 
the State College at Athens, another 
agency that is aiding the agriculture 
of Georgia is the State Department 
of Agriculture located in the Capitol 
Building in Atlanta. 


One of the most important Bureaus 
Department is the State 
Bureau of Markets headed by Mr. 
L. B. Jackson as Director and Mr. W. 
J. Lyon as Assistant Director. 
Marketing work in Georgia is yet 
somewhat in the elementary stage as 


compared with the work of some 
bureaus in other states. Therefore, 
the work in this state is different 


from the others. While different, it 
is safe to say that no bureau is doing 
more efficient work. Since 1917 the 
Organization has grown from one 
single little office in an obscure part 
of the. Capitol into one of the domi- 
nating features of the sfate’s agricul- 
tural work. It has done this because 
it is trying to solve the great ques- 
tion of distribution of produce at a 
profitable price for the farmer. 


Now here is where the elementary 


stage comes in. Since 1917 Georgia 
has turned an agricultural “somer- 
sault.” Previous to that time it was 


a cotton state and it devoted itself 
assiduously to the production of that 
crop. When the farmer produced a 
bale of cotton, he could have it 
ginned, hauled to the streets of his 
county seat, have a big hunk of it cut 
out and examined (the hunk care- 
fully preserved by the buyer and 
later baled and sold with many simi- 
lar hunks), and sold for cash. For 
cash, though not in all cases for real 
value. 

Then he could produce some sur- 
plus corn. He would load this on his 
wagon, take it to town, and offer it 
to the dealer who always advanced 
him on the cotton crop. The dealer, 
however, had just received a big con- 
signment of Western corn, shelled, 


graded and sacked, easy to handle 
and ready to market, so he was sorry 
that he could not help his good friend 
out this time. 

Mr. Cotton Farmer now drove his 
wagon on up the street and found 
another dealer who didn’t have any 
corn on hand. He was offered about 
50 cents in trade per bushel The 
Saying goes that he sometimes took 
this up in calico and cheese and went 
on back home. Not for him, What 
about a big corn crop next year? Not 
on your life. Not for him. 


Now, the State Bureau of Markets 
has promised the farmers if they will 
produce such crops as tobacco, corn, 
peanuts, beans, pecans, sweet pota- 
toes, sorghum and other such crops, 
it will aid them in finding a market 


for this produce. It has promised 
the local merchant that if he will 
buy these crops, they will not be- 


come stagnant on his hands, and so 
the Bureau is working with the 
farmer and his local merchant: It 
is also waging‘a campaign of educa- 
tion as to grades, packs and stand- 
ards. Its Weekly Bulletin now goes 
to about 75,000 names and before 1920 
is over, 100,000 farmers will be served 
by this bulletin, says Mr. Jackson. 
Letters coming in every day, some 
of which I was permitted to see, tes- 
tify as to the efficiency of this med- 
ium of exchange. Prices for produce 
in the leading markets of the state 
are keeping the farmer acquainted 
as to the value of his salable material, 
and now he is getting nearer to the 
real value of his crops than ever be- 


fore. F. H. JETER. 





Monthly Review of Producers’ 
Prices 


HE rapid-marketing made during the first 
three months of this season came nearly 
to the 


to a standstill in December, due 
conditions in the contract market and to the 
holidays. The Government estimate which 
was published on Deccmber 11, of 11,030,000 


sidered bearish and did break 


certain 


bales, was con 
the market to a extent for a few 
days; but it reacted The Edge Bull 
which was passed by Congress in December 
considered bullish, as it will help the 
export situation considerably. 

Another point of interest is that from 1890 
to 1914 the American mills consumed an av- 
erage of the American only from 
31 to 38 per cent; in ros? to $3 
per cent; 1916-17, 54 1917-18, it 
reached 58 per cent. 

The 


which 


soon. 


was 


crops of 
1915-16 it 
per. cent; 


freight congestion in the Sonth, 
have every, fall, is improving and 
shipments are being/made with more regu- 
larity and with much more ease, therefore 
the movement to American mills wil be 
very large in the near future. 


we 


The holders of spot cotton are not making 
any effort to market the balance of the crop, 
being well able financially to hold until they 
get their price, which in most cases is 40 
cents per pound, middling basis. In most 
cases holders are storing their cotton in 
warehouses, taking receipts for same, and in 
case they should need money, there would be 


no trouble in negotiating a loan. 


STRONG TONE ON PEANUTS 


IRIGNIA, farmers’ grade, increased still 

further in Virginia and North Carolina 
producing sections, ranging 8% to 10 cents 
per pound to growers, with Spanish at $3.10- 
$3.35 per bushel. 


1919 HOG MARKET REVIEW 


ITH the close of December a year of 
remarkable developments in connection 
with livestock marketing Was brought to a 


close, particularly with reference to the hog 
market. Receipts at market centers during 
the year were surpassed in 1918 and 1916 
only, while new high record prices were es- 
tablished. 







Prices have been a matter ef much inter- 
est and concern to hog growers throughout 
the year. Beginning with January, the mar- 
ket worked generally higher until the latter 
part of July and early August, when new 
high record prices were realized, being ap- 
proximately $5.75 per hundredweight higher 
than in early January and conditions looked 
especially bright to hog growers. The bet- 
ter grades of hogs reached the.$24.20 per 

mark on the Baltimore mar- 


hundredweight 
ket 
following the period of new high 
there occurred one of the 
nost pectacular and disastrous 
the hog market yet on record. 
weeks time a decline of over 10 
pound had occurred, prices going to 


However, 
record prices, 


T 





breaks in 
Within 11 
cents per 
the 


st spec 








lowest mark of the entire year. Following 
this sensational break in values, a slight 
reaction occurred; however, prices remained 
relatively low throughout the rest of 
year. The year closed with the 
grades of hogs selling around $15 to $15.59 
per hundredweight on the Northern mar. 
kets, and the bulk at $14.20 to $14.45 per hun. 
dredweight on the Chicago market. 


the 
better 


Packers attribute the year’s slump in hog 
prices as due largely to the financial embar. 
rassment of European countries, whom they 
had depended upon to relieve them of their 
high-priced pork products, claiming that 
while these countries were in need of our 
pork products, they were unable to finance 
purchases sufficiently to supply their needs, 
While this was undoubtedly an important 
factor in causing the slump in hog values, 
the situation would not have been so dis. 
couraging to hog growers had retail meat 
dealers’ priges followed the decline of live 
hogs, thus encouraging increased consump- 
tion. However, no appreciable reduction in 
retail prices occurred and consumers con- 
tinued to keep their meat purchases down 
to a minimum. 

Students of the hog market seem to think 
that hog growers can look for better prices 
early next spring and summer, especially 
if the present financial embarrassment of 
European countries is relieved so as to al- 
low them to purchase more of our pork pro- 
ducts. 

Present indications seem to point to a 10 
to 15 per cent decline in the number of brood 
that will be bred for 1920 farrow as 
con.pared with 1919, 


LITTLE CHANGE IN COWPEAS AND SOY 
BEANS 

OWPEAS and soy beans continue to range 

$2.50-$3.50 per bushel in North Carolina 
markets, although prices on these commodi- 
ties average higher in other states. ‘With 
cowpeas, there seems to be a strong call 
for seed from neighboring states, while with 
soy beans the shortage seems to be felt 
mostly in the Corn Belt. 


WHITE POTATOES ADVANCING 


ITTLE further shipments of potatoes from 
western North Carolina are in progress, as 
being held 








sows 


most of those now on hand are 
for early spring trade, although the market 


is now strong and advancing. Leading mar- 
kets quoted potatoes at the close of the year 
as follows: United States Grade No. 1, sacked 
per 100 pounds $3.25-$3.60, and 150 pound bags 


at $5-$5.75. 
SWEETS STEADY 
SWEET potatoes slumped a little around 


Christmas, but immediately strengthened. 
The slump, at that, was not nearly so great 
as in 1918. New Jersey stock gained 25 cents 
per bushel hamper during the first week of 
the new year on Northern markets, Before 


this rise New Jerseys were steady at $1.75- 
$2.50 per hamper and Tennessee Nancy Halls 
sold in Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago at 





Can’t Punctare 
Can’t Blow Onl 


No tube, no pumping, ne 
delays. Dayton Airless look 
. and ride like pneumatic tires 
but are absolutely 
proof, 


8,000 MILES 
GUARANTEED 
They wear until they_are 


wornclear through. Pen, 
twenty, thirty, and even 


tere the piace 
of alu 
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—" forty thousand miles ere 
write for the records ef users. 

“county. Made in 30x3, 30x3% 
“offer. and 20x4 inch sizesonly. 









Write for Prices and Booklet. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 166 DAYTON, OHIO 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” make shabby apparel 
stylish and new—So easy too. 











Don’t worry about perfect results. 
Use “Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to 
give a new, rich, fadeless color to any 
fabric, whether wool, silk, linen, cat 
ton or mixed goods,—dresses, blouses, 
stockings, skirts, children’s coats 
draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any materia!, have dealet 
show you “Diamond Dye” color card. 
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Saturday, January 24, 1920] 
$1.40-$1.75. Shipments decreased over the 
week previous but were considerably greater 
than corresponding week of 1918 Even 
stronger prices are expected by the end of 
January 
APPLES DULL 

Carolina apples 

s mn standstill, a few 
st i moving in small lots, which are bringing 
the growers $6-$10 per barrel, depending on 
variety. During the past month 


HE movement of North 
practically at a 


grade and 


the Northern apple market has continued 
rather weak and dull. Barrel holdings are 
about the same as last year, with box hold- 
ings showing a 62 per cent increase. he 
month ended with Eastern Baldwins at $7-$8 
per barrel, New York Greenings at $8-$9.25; 
and York Imperials around $8. Middle 
Western Jonathans ranged $9-$9.50 at Chi- 
cago and standard varieties in St. Paul and 


Minneapolis brought $8.50-$10.50 per barrel. 
Boxed apples ranged $2.75-$3.25 for best stock 
in leading markets. 

, ° . 
Who’s Who in Southern Agricul- 


ture 





(Concluded from page 36, column 4) 
grade when spun into yarns, and 
break up the present practice of the 


ton unconsumed may be known and 
the actual quantity consumed -also 
known. Such information is im- 
perative for guiding an intelligent, 
safe and systematic system of so 
marketing the crop as to regulate the 
supply to meet only the needs of le- 
gitimate consumption and guarantee 
a fair profit to the growers on all 
cotton sold, 

“11. To gather accurate statistics 
covering the acreage planted each 
year in cotton, the monthly condition 
report of the growing ,crop; the ef- 
fect of the boll weevil and other in- 
sects; the amount of cotton ginned 
each month; the movement of the 
crop to market and the amount held 
in local warehouses each montk; and 
forecasts of probable yields. 

“12. To ascertain the world’s re- 
quirement of American cotton each 
year and so regulate the acreage 
planted to meet such requirements in 
order to avoid the dangers of an 





letters than ever before. 


How. 


in Codperation With Neighbors. 


reasonable charge for each class 


How I Keep Farm. Implements 


Implements and Machinery. 


letters on one or more subjects. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FOR “FARM IMPLEMENT 
AND MACHINERY SPECIAL” 


EBRUARY 7 we will issue our annual “Farm Implement and 
Machinery Special” which this year will be bigger than ever 
befare—and also better than ever before, we are confident. 
To this end we are offering bigger prizes for readers’ experience 
We pay for all letters we print, of course, 
no matter whether prize letters or not; but we also offer for this 
“Farm Implement and Machinery Special” one cash prize of $5 for 
the best letter received on each of the following subjects: 


What Farm Implements and Machinery Have Paid Me Best and 
Experience in Buying and Using Farm Implements and Machinery 


Experience in Threshing, Shredding, Reaping, Plowing, etc., for 
Neighbors for Hire: Does It Pay? 


Mistakes I Have Made in Using Implements and Machinery. 

Some Plans I Have Developed for Getting Better Results Than I 
Formerly Got From Farm Implements and Machinery. 

Repairing Farm Implements and Machinery. 

Using Farm Implements and Machinery on Terraced Land and 
Hilly Land: How to Get Best Results. 


Order: Experience With Proper Maintenance and Housing Methods. 
Experience With Teaching Tenants and Laborers to Use Improved 


How a Gasoline Engine Has Reduced Labor Costs on My Farm. 
Mail all letters by January 24. Any subscriber may write separate 


(State what you find to be a 
of such work.) 


and Machinery in Good Working 








cotton trade fixing these differences 
in value by arbitrary and artificial 
processes which are so unfair to the 
growers. 

“7. To ascertain and promulgate 
the present, fixed charges against a 
bale of cotton from local market 
points to final delivery at the mills 
in this country and in Europe; and 
to post the growers as to how and in 
what way the price to the farmer is 
arrived at and the items covering the 
cost of transportation and delivery of 
each bale to the spinners, which the 
growers have to pay for, including 
deductions for tare. 


“8. To ascertain and promulgate 
the actual cost of spinning a pound of 
cotton into yarns and the selling 
Price of same by the mills. To as- 
certain the cost of converting a pound 
of the various kinds of yarns into the 
Standard cotton goods and the selling 
Price of same by the manufacturers. 
In this way the intrinsic value of cot- 
ton can be arrived at each year, and 
upon no other basis. 


“9. Té ascertain the cost of convert- 
ing a ton of cotton seed into the 
finished products by the oil mills and 
the market value of same in order to 
know the instrinsic, commercial value 
of cotton seed per ton. 


“10. To ascertain and furnish in- 
formation covering the amount of 
American cotton consumed each 
month in the spinning mills of the 
world; the amount of such raw cot- 
ton on hand in spinning establish- 
ments; at the ports and in ware- 


. houses, that the actual supply of cot- 


oversupply with its attendant un- 
profitable prices to the growers. 


“13. To conduct an active diversi- 
fied farming ‘campaign through the 
state and county divisions, at all 
times stressing the imperative néc- 
essity for each grower to diversify 
the crops planted on his farm, there- 
by making his food supplies at home 
and his farm operations self-sustain- 
ing. Upon_no other system can the 
cotton growers prosper, no matter 
how high the price of cotton. 


“14. To urge the planting of fewer 
acres of cotton per plow. Plant only 
carefully selected seed of the best 
staple variety; fertilize and cultivate 
well the acreage planted and‘increase 
the yield per acre at less expense per 
pound of production. To ertain 
each year the average cost AM /pro- 
ducing cotton, based on normal yield. 
To promote intelligent diversification 
of crops, and to develop markets for 
such crops, other than cotton, as 
may be profitably raised; to broaden 
the markets for raw cotton and to 
enlarge the uses for cotton and cot- 
ton goods; to improve and increase 
transportation and distribution .facil- 
ities. 

“15. To urge the building of better 
rural schools and public highways. 
The building of better country homes 
with more comfortable furnishings 
and sanitary regulations. To over- 
come the drawbacks of illiteracy and 
promote in every way a higher de- 
gree of efficiency in the education of 
the rural population of the Southern 
States.” 












BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
~ Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We wiil insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of & cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents @ word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Bach word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send @ 
letter to eaoh of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than §1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








(41) 225 


To Prevent Inbreeding, I am offering my big Duroc- 
Jersey (Defender) herd boar for sale at $125. Clover- 
dale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 





Durocs of the Big Type—Colonel breeding Service 


boars, bred gilts, and pigs. Write me your wants 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed a. FP 
Alexander, Veranda Fruit Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Start Right—Get the big ones. wit 
weight and ready sales. 


They make growth, 
This means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. First cost is a small factor as 
compared with expense of caring for the increase. 
Write us before buying. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 
Alabama. 


eh have a very y fine lot ‘of Duroc- -- Jersey boar p pigs for 
sale at $16 each, that are just the thing for pig club boys 
to win with this year. These pigs are of the very best 
Duroe-Jersey breeding, embraciag Defender, Jumbo, 
Sensation-Select anc’ Imperator b'ood 1 Ss 
cludes crating, inoculation and registration. Sen BR 
Tanner, Sandersvii le, Ga. 


--« HAMPSHIRES 


Best Champion Blood Lines—-All sizes, 
prices, Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—Lerge, Registered Hampshires—At farm- 
ers’ prices. G. D. Moore, China Grove Cc, 


Good Registered Hampshire Boar fo’ Sale “Weight 
dee #50, Address J. J. Hanscc m, Severcige, , Va. 











sexes and 











Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 








Sunny View Stock Farm, Nortt River, Va., is offer- 











State Hospital Training School—Salary beginners, $25 
a month, increasing to $35, including board, room and 
laundry. Also male attendants; salary beginners, $35 
a month, increasing to $45, including room, board and 
laundry. Apply in own handwriting to Albert Ander- 
son, State Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PRAARARAR ARR nem 

Agents—Write today for catalog of our Sprayer and 
Auto Washer. Do nos. miss this opportunity. Colum- 
bia Mail Crane Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








Agents: Mason Sold 18 Sprayers and Auto Washers 
one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. Square deal. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 





Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


Agents Wanted—To sell gasoline iron, “Jabor and 
fuel saver, sells in every home. Pay salary or com- 
mission. Ladies make good representatives. Write for 
free sample. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


~ Salesman Wanted—To cavass the farming and thresh- 
ing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, greases 
and paints. kxcellent opportunity for right party; 
prewious experience unnecessary. Address at once the 
Lennox Oil & Paint Co., Cleveland, Onio. 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Ww anted: Farmer with Family—For Moore County’s 
bright tobacco land. Everything furnished, A. 
Cole, Carthage, N. 


Wanted—To Manage Farm or Ranch—Can handle 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and hogs. Understand range 
management. Box 194, Crossett, Ark. , 


Wanted Position as Manager Tobacco Farm—By ex- 
perienced single man, very best references given. Ad- 
dress ‘‘R,”’ Roxboro, N. C., Route 1, Box 

Wanted—A good man to run a big 2-horse ghare 
crop. Plant tobacco, cotton and corn. Good land; 
good community. John Wilcox, Carbonton, N. 

Girls Wanted—To work in our sewing rooms. 
rienced operators earn from $18 to $25 weekly, ar 75 
per day wale you learn. Dillon-Kearns Underwear Co 

. C, 


MACHINERY 


Kerosene Engine—7 h.p., nearly new, too small my 
Purpose, bargain. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 

Wanted—Second-hand Power Sprayer -“~; Kirstin 
Stump Pi Puller. | Box 120, Taylorsville, | N. 


~ Corn | Mills, Saw y Mills, Shingle sie Water 
Wheels, Engflines. De Loach Co., 



































541 Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—International Kerosene btu em 
thresher. Avery disk plow. Wood s F. Hin- 
shaw, Julian, Cc. 


For Sale—Or Trade for Auto—15 H. P. >. stationary 
gasoline engine, No. 1 condition, a bargain. Write 
Box 418, Kinston, N. C. 


Wanted—Good Used Tractor and Outfit—Will ex- 
change good Jack or grade Herefords or Shorthorns. 
John Paul Lucas, Charlotte, N. C. 











on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, | ing rare bargains i registered Hampshire boars and 
Winston, N. C. gilts, from 3 to 5 months old. 
Wanted—Young Ladies for Nurses’ Training Course, Registered Hampshire Sow—Bred to 80U-Ib. boar, 


first check for ‘65 gets her, and one 3-months-old gilt, 
$20. Collett Bros., Thomasville, N. C, 


Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ages. Prices $35 
and up for a pair of pigs, a young boar, «ray ng 
gilt. Safe delivery and satisfaction guarariced. ‘he 
Cepek Farm, Canton, Miss, 


Registered Hampenires, for Srle—~year-01 bu. *, 
weight about 600 Ibs. bet sows, 
weight from 300 to 400 ibe. 


i 6-yem -ol 
wtp ny oe er) gilta, 
weight 150 to 200 Ihs.; €.08 yr. and 
10-weeks-old pigs. John bicNairy, ooo, N.C. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs vor Sale—Sow, 20 monios 
old, sire Lookout Model; gaz esse.zer, Co + 
Pearl K. strain; also her two }-months- old gilts and 
1 boar, 3-yeareold sow, poet 
King Pat; dam, daughter Gen; en and Pearl K.. 
bred to son of Lookout Lad’s Pe ‘1 for spring litier; her 
2 September gilts by same boar. Maloy. Tipton sow, 
bred to Lookout boar for third litte. One 2-year 
Maloy, Tipton, Countess boar, very large. One 20- 
months Lookout boar. One Stona’e Duke sow and 3 
female, second litter pigs. On account of help, am 
cutting down my herd. Will gell reasonable They 
are all the grand ghempton strain. Write for pr ces 
and description. C. W. Stegall, Route 5, Box 84, 
Montgomery, . Ala. 

















i toe 
0. I, C.—Fine male hog, 2 years old. One good in- 
cubator and ee _c, C. Ramsey, Crouse, N. C 
Reg istered O. Boar—14 months, fine animal, 
gates and thrifty, wil sell for $50. Haden & iro., 
ife, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Purebred Poland-Chinas—Pigs, 12 weeks olde $12.50. 
E. W. Harwood, Mt, Pleasant, N. C., Rout 


For Sale—Registered Big Type Poland- ad na Pigs— 
ad 1g eam Giant Buster strain. E. B. Dawson, 
ava, Va. 


For Sale—Purebred Poland-China shoats, 
months old. Also my herd boar, at a bargain. 
Lee, Four Oaks, N. 


For Sale—Big — Service Boars and Gilts Ready 
to Breed—By son of $6,600 Gerstdale Jones, $35. Ray 
Hamblen, Hagan, Va. 


~ We make a specialty of furnishing pig clubs their 
Poland-China pigs. Address Dr. K. EB, Hudson & 
Son, Charleston, Ark. 


Poland-Chinas That Please—Big and prolific. Bred 
sows, boars, pigs not akin, Pedigrees. J. D. Thomas 
20., Round Hil Va. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—September pigs, weighing 
75 pounds, registered, guaranteed, priced to sell. J. B. 
Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8. C. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows and giks, boars 
ready for service, strictly high-bred, guarante-d pigs, 
all ages. J. H. Talley & Co., Henderson, Tenn. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas for Sale—Lred sows, gilts, 
boars, pigs, now ready. Our herd boars by Big Bob 
Wonder and Sevier’s Big Tim. Address Dr. K. 
Hudson & Son, Charleston, Ark. 


For Sale—Registered Big Type Poland-China bred 
sows, from $150 to $300; spring boars from $65 to $100: 
also some fall pigs, sired by grand champion of $ C., 
from $25 to $35. We guarantee to picase you. 8. M, 
& J. D. Smith, Anderson, 8. a Route 2. 








4 to 6 
Philip 


























“For Sale—Case Kerosene Farm Tractors—10-18 and 
15-27 in stock. Will 2 good «belt work as well 
plow, harrow, etc. M. C. McDonald, West End, N. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


Registered Berkshires—Service boars, bred gilts and 
Digs. Fox brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


Purebred Berkshire Pigs—5o Ibs., 
$16.50. ‘‘Hollywood,”* Pores Knob, 


Registered Berkshire Boar—Will al 0, 


or ex- 
change for bred sow. White Oaks Farm, Richmond, 
Va., Route 7. 


A Number of Berkshire Boars—Ready for service. 
Also Jersey bull ogee. Prices reasonable. Meadow- 
dale Farm, Rice, 

Registered Saree Sows, Pigs—Ready for 


shipment. ‘‘Premier Longfgllow’’-‘‘Mgasterpiece breed- 
ing, Attractive prices. Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 




















$15; 60 s., 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Cattle—All ages. Allen Brothers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Registered pra —ualy and price right. 
Cobb, Danville, Ky. 


Angus Bulls—7 to 10 months old. All right in every 
way. Rose Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 


For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—tvain= 
ed for acceptable service. Come and look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernsey Bulls—Yearling, 
$50 and $60. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm, Richmond, Va., Route 7. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Entire Herd Registered Herefords—4 ma- 
ture cows, 5 heifers with first claves, 8 heifer calves, 
2 bull calves, 1 mature bull. 2 for lot. The 
Guess Stock Farm, Denmark, 


HOLSTEINS 








Pheips 














$150; calves, 
White Oaks 














Berkshires—Big type, cholera immune. 6 Service 
boars; 15 gilts; 10 bred sows, All a Selected. 


Registered Holstein Cow, Bull and Heifer. 


Knapp 
Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 





James W. Graves, American N@tional Ban 
Virginia. 


For Sale—Large Type, Registered Berkshires—Big 
boned, prolific strain. Several nice young boars now 
ready for service. Male and female pigs, not related. 
Prices. reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. 
Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Vir- 


Very Fine Duroc- we | Boar—12 weeks, $16. 
ginia Davin, Palmyra, Va. 


Ww eanling Boar and 











Sow Pigs—By our great Scis- 
napp Farm, _ Nashville, Tenn. 





sors _2nd. 
_ Reais tered Duroes—Pigs for sale, very fine stock, 
$12 each. Cecil ‘Thornburg, Conover, N. C. 


Grade Holstein sores for Sale—Well marked, large 
size, 7 days old, et & $25. Kannapolis Dairy Farm, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


May Field a 8 Modern Hundred-cow Dairy Darn 
handles its registered Holstein herd under practical, 
sanitary conditions for economical production of mar- 
ket milk. We must have the right cows to produce 
milk economically and experience taught us rezistered 
Holsteins are the milk producers, Yet our herd bull’s 

pounds butter, official 
§ ederally tubeculin tested 
twice a year. Month-old registered bull calves from 
5, 6 and 7-gallon cows, $100 and up. Write us your 
wants, May Field Farms, Denmark, 8. C. 


JERSEYS 











Duroc Pigs—12 weeks, $11. 


not related, $15. James Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C 


Duroe Pigs—Purebred, _ ‘Taxpayer Model | strain, 3 3 
pence « old, $15 to $25 each. C. B. Herndon, Dryden, 
Yirgini 


Duroe Pigs of Quality—$20; by Turner’s Orion King. 
Extra good colors and best of feet and legs. Alex. 
Turner, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


“Duroes for Sale—Our herd boar *“Selssors Orion 


King,” and five tried sows, all of which are the 
blood in Durocs. Parham Bros., Latta, 8. C. ~ 


Bourbon —, pairs 

















For Sale—Registered Jersey Calves—Male and fe- 
male, 3 to 12 weeks old. John W. Robinson, Newton, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Jersey Bulls—Blood of Golden Fern’s 
Noble, Golden Fern’s Lad, Noble of Oakland, Emi- 
nent. Yearlings, calves. ‘Prices reasonable. ‘Tub er= 
culin tested. Mt. Beene Stock Farm, W. G. Hous- 
ton, Prop., Fairfield, Va. 











HORSES 


Registered Percherons—‘‘Cheap.”’ 
Crimora, Va. 





Alexander Co., 





Two Tig Western Type Duroe-Jersey Choice Boars 
4 months old, sired by Major Orion King, dams are 
daughters of Tattletale Va. Col., are for sale by G. C. 
Lone, Luray, Va. 


~ Registered “Duroc Roar—15 months old, weight about 
250, price $100; gentle and kind. Registered Duroc 
bred sow, 17 months old, weight about 175, price $75. 
Thos. H. Stone, Mocksville, N. C. 


~Four-months-ola Durocs—By Riverside Orion, my 
splendid Orion Cherry King Imperator boar, and from 
big type sows of best blood. Satisfied customers from 


Virginia_to Florida. $20 each, registered in your 





For Sale~Bay Mare, 5 years old, weighs 900 Ibs., 
well sg work anywhere, easy managed, first_ $250 
check takes her. Write for particulars. F. A. Foun- 
tain, fF Lake, N. C. 





DOGS 

Two Good Hounds—2 years old, price $15 each, 
Robert Dick, Mebane, N. C. 
Pair Beagle Pups—10 months old, $20. Just the 


right age to be trained for good rabbit dogs. W. & 
Trothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4. 

















name, J. D. Simpson, Blackstock, 8. C, 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















































































































































































































































Single Comb Reds—Pens mow mater for egg trade. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants of Leading Varieties— Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Cotton— 
? and $10; good utility pens, $3 per 15, prepaid. Red | 500 postpaid, $1.50; 1,000 collect, $2; 10,000 at $1.75. | Prize winver. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettaville, 8. C 
FARMER S$ EXCHAN } Cherry Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. C., Route 6. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Ese, Mead Cotton Seed—Lint sells same price as & 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—** — of smut and Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leeding varieties, 1,000 | Island; gins on same gin; makes paying crops under 
RABBITS | red to the skin.” Prize winning, egg producing fami- express, $1.50. We make specialty parcel post ship- | weevil conditions. The seed for Florida and Georgia 
“I - we — Get something good and improve your flock. ments, $2, and quick service. Wire for wholesale | Sea Islands. Write me. Also 200 bushels Osceola 

Purebred ielsian Hares Cheap. D. R. Cook, M rvergreen Farms, Rice, Va. prices. Webb’s Stock & Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga yore eel Garey matured. J. Sumter Whaley, 
Gilead, PLYMOUTH ROCKS Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Early Sum- ; : 

GOATS ~ mer, Succession (from Burpee’s seeds), the best money For 8 Sale—Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed—The result 
Barred Rock Eggs—$2 per 15, highest quality, None | can ‘buy; $1.75 per “1,000; 10,000, $1.70; 25,000, $1.65; | of 12 years’ personal selection and development, an 

For Sale—Angora Goats—Trio, $25; single, $10. | better at any price. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga 100,000 and up, $1.60. Potato slips in season. J. BR. | early and very prolific cotton, 40 per cent lint, price 
Females, be bred. Quality fine. Write C. B. oolsey, , For Sale—Barred Rock, Ringlet strain | ORES, 15, | Davis Farms,Barton, Fla. a “J tah = ob, Ral a2 on eee 

a 1.50, postpaid. W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N. C. Cabbage Plants—Frost Proof, Jersey Wakefield, | },,. ae = BS. Bile 

For Sale—250 Angora Toggin and Common, Goats— | > io Rock Cockerels—Sired by birds direct from | Charleston Wakefield, Succession’ Flat Dutch, prompt he Me on a ae 
$2 to $10 each. 5 grade, bred Duroc sows, $35 each. | 5° hel, $2.50 to $4. Uwharrie Farm, Asbeboro, N. ( shipments, $1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $ 00; “wo ~y Rat ann edigreed Cotton Seed — Of Wannamaker- 
M. J. Jordan, Gulf, N. C. ~ _ —— -— over at $1.50 per 1,000 by Mail or Express collect. | Cleveland descent; extra early, large bolls; 1,250 Ibs. 

“SHEI Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks—Egges (Park's strain di- | Wholesale and Retail growers, Clark Plant Co., Box | seed cotton makes 500-Ib. bale; makes good, stron 

SHEEP . ; s 

— | rect), $2 for 15, delivered. Mrs. 8. H. Rogers, Creed- | 108, Thomasville, Ga. oa ana it Sd loads up all over with large 5-lock 

— = _ _ ~ _~ “ 5 ” on N. ¢ Olls Our see are ginned On our private gins. Write 

For Sale—100 Head of Sheep—Ewes, $8 each; a@ | moor, ag ey From best seed, field hardened, | D0! “dl ‘ ri 
ewe and her lamb for $10. G. C. Livingston, North, For Sale—Choice Barred Rock Cockerels, Ringlets— | frost-proof, the correct age that will make hard heads, = - Ld ey ATR — Cegen Oes 
South Carolina __. | Thompson; $3.50 to $5 each. Address 8. B. Bobbitt, leading varieties, 100 for 50c; roe ‘ 1; 500, ba 50 : = = H, Ga. 
~ . Zebulon, N. C. postpaid; 1,000 for $2; 5,000 at $1.50 per 00 ex- ‘itzpatrick’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS Purebred Buff Rock Sal At Bo ses pressed collect. Correspondence frém dealers invited. Seed—All seec are bred, grown and handled under 

For Holstein and Guernsey Calves or Older Stock— Suntien Yaed a $3 50 ay dress R N. Other plants in season Seven years in the business. the direction of the rgia State Board of Ento- 
Write Burr Oak Farm, Whitewater, Wis. Boose 7 inston-Salem tna wz H. & B. Ballard, Pavo, Ga mology each year. I “held select to make it earlier 
—. - - ~ 2 ; anette a — ————— | ~‘rost-proof Cabbage Plants—Ready for quick ship- than other Cleveland seed and to beat the boll weevil, 

For Sale Cheap—Two 1,100-™. mules, 6 years old. Fancy Barred Rock Cockerels—From Girect blood roat-proot Cabbage 1 , Fane ns, | All seed are ginned privately and recleaned. I aver- 
Two extra good fresh cows. Purdtees Duroc gilts and from “Thompson”, $3.50 and $5 each A few nice | ™! te et { ee 7 ahefields hi» * eT ane: aged 30 bales per plow on a 22-horse farm in 1919, 
pigs. Lucius Potts, Warsaw, N. pullets at $2.50 each. Edgewood Stock Farm, Warrens gory H 000 at 21 +5 AR 000-10 . ee Be aged Write, for prices to Fitzpatrick Seed Farm, Warrenton, 

400 Pigs—T? weeks, $5.50; 9 weeks, $0.50; 11 weeks, | Bluff, Tenn. —. | $1.50 per 1,000. By mail prepaid, 300 for $1; 500 for | “SES. 
wt i3e weeks, ae we, Roee. a ine ME my Trapnested, Exhibition Royal Blue (Dark or Light) 853 2, .000 for a 5. — a guarentes® or my 8 a 9 of Cotton Beeds—Heavy Fruiter, 
arge bone stock and goo 00 . Rarred Rocks—Males and females, $3 to $50. Hatch- | money refundec oleman ant Co, ifton, Ga. alf-ane a ree from disease an oll weeryil, 

8 m, Va. , -” ' 5 Satisfaction ¢ tee . ; - N Carolina 0 reig é “as f issisip 
Charles Crafton, Staunton ing eggs, $2 to 0 $7 50 per. 1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cabbage Plants—Frost-pro f, Early Jersey Wakefield, _ th ze hee Jsreets pale pd a isipp 
For Sale—4 likely Holstein heifers, purebred but not | ¢ Yarbro, Jackson, Tenn. Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch— | (Gj 4+. ly for amount wanted end étate kind ‘Quake 

a i ant u F kin S 

entitled to registration, beautifully marke, well raise:l, } WYANDOTTES Grown from the very best seed, and high- elas plants tusk dour onder elite vie ise anil oak ane = ae 
no runts; sired by $600 bull at 6 months old, from | —_______—.. } in every respect. Prices by express: 500, $1.25; 1,000, seeds rolling so railroads will have time to Galiver 
yo Ry 5S py BR - E- gpm Silver-Laced Wyandottes—Cocke rel, $2. Pea~ | to 4,000, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9, 000, $1.75 oe i 000 the goods before planting time. J. M. Field Climax, 
18 months. All bred to freshen in July and August. | ooo. $10 each. T. Parker, Whitakers, N. C 10,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000; by_parcel post, 50 North Carolina - ’ 
Price, full-blood, $85 each; Ee ae. $45 : — — f.o.b. : we —_ ott Cockerels, 200 cas $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala : a a. ier 

‘ky Point. » We Keith, Roc oint, N. C. seautifu 1ite yandottes -- ere 200- ~ 

Racky Soin. < : J strain, $3 and $5 each. Satisfaction. D. C. Evans, Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, ready for immediate HEDGES 
Darden, Tenn. shipment. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Evergreen Hedges—Amoor River Privet, 1 year, well 
POULTRY AN 3 ; , $5 f Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, | 1,000 rooted, bushy, 100 for $2, delivered. Government in- 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cockerels for sale, $5 for | t4 4.000, at $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $2 per | spected. Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, N. ¢ Ss 
n~ ANCONAS choice. Sassetestien “one M. L. Aderholdt, |} 99); by mail postpaid, 100 for 50c: 500 for $1.75; | & . Everg > S, y, N. 
Lexington, N. C., Route 4. 1/000 for $3. Orders filled promptly. Satisfaction KUDZU 
, White als and *s—Eggs r 4 funded. H. L. Vickers, Tifton, ee. 
rous - Anconas—C ockerels, ‘Sheppard's White Wyandotte Cockerels and Pullets—Eggs for guaranteed or money re 
Be 9 Shields, Culberson, N. hatching. Prize winning and heavy laying strain. | Georgia. c okudau=2 20, 0, $1; 100, $4. 50, ‘postpaid. 4 ~ Vinson, 
A HM S : —— | Mrs. Will Richardson, Wadesboro, N. C. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Varieties: Early Jersey anton iss, 
B - PEA FOWLS Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession —— Kudzu Plants for Sale—60c per dozen; 24 for $1; 50 
4 «| y a “la " Pi s: 500 for -20; 1,000 | for $1.75; 100, $3. W. B. Parrish, Brooklet, Ga. 

For Sale—My_entire flock of “Scott's Winter Lay- = . | head, and Flat Dutch. Price 5 . 00 3 ‘ ar * ‘ 
ing” strain of Light Brahmas, including my famous Resutital Peafowls—$15 pair. J. T. Pollard, Green- | for $2.25; over 4,000 at $2 per 1,000, by _oxpress, 
show winners. Cockerels and pullets, from $3 to $5. | ville, N charges collect. By mail, postpaid, | 100 for 50c; 500 LESPEDEZA 
Show birds; priced right. Eggs, $3.50 for 15, deliv- for $1.75; 1000 for $3. Onion plants same _ price. uate Giban aenedeae Siakae ae 

3 , 0 any, Alk y, Ga., and Green- Sale—Clean Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson 

ered. Scott Farm, Edison, Ga. GEESE Tieamagt, - lant Company, Albany, Ga d ‘Price $7 per bushel. W. Sa Wright, Big Creek, 
CAMPINES. Wanted—Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks, Buff Ban- sippi _ Gi ae 

- — tams, Carneaux pigeons, White_ ee. pleasants. Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s Frost-proof Cabbage “Tespedeza—Panned, recleaned, 1919 crop seed, $0.25, 

Purebred Silver Campines—tTrio, $5; pair, $3.50. | For Sale: Fee Red toms, $7. - L. Berry, States- | plants ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: beef Sepanese sorghum seed, peck; cash with erder. ‘FP 

Mrs. Grady Withrow, Hollis, N. C. ville, N. C. and Charleston legs a gt Flat ery 5. Burson, Slate Sprite, Miss 
Prices: by express, 000 to 4,000, at $2.25 per ¢ as vans Mes. Me oe _e 
GAMES : TURKEYS 5,000 and over at $2 per 1,000. az e . ay Ngee’ —- “Pan-cut, Recleaned® 1919 Crop Lespedeza Seed— 
= — agg gg Pa wr — RY OE or aid, 100 for 50c; 500 fo -75; 1,000 for $3. rders a. § > a]. a , 

Ryan’s Indian Games—All first and second prize Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale. Hillcrest paid, tot a, 4 b. = pn tw ade 2 ae Gaw & ne aan % 7. bushel. W. H. Wood, 
winners, at $5; hens, $3 to $4. Pit out atl thi = vem, ison, Tenn. funded, P. D, Ful mA Tifton, Ga - Ot -- - 
pullets at $2.50 to $5. We will close out a nis fine : ee — “ » Choice, Recleaned, Pan-saved Lespedeza Seed— 
stock this spring. Send orders now. Ryan, “White Holland Toms, $10—4 iG » ribbons this sea NE SEED Guaranteed free of Johnson grass. $6.75 per bushel, 
Route 1, Winston-Salem, N. son, F, L. Allison, Beaufort, 8. CA - o.b. Silverside Plantation, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10; hens, $8. Georgia Seeded Ribbon Cane—Seed 20 cents pound, : : _ : : - 
LEGHORNS 4 nd tage e Mark C t McKe » Al Lespedeza Seed—The cream of the crop. Write ug 
rs. J. C. Troutman, Harmony, N. C yestage extra. Mar arpenter, McKenzie, Ala. f : 
- 3 —— ~ - ‘or samples and prices, stating quantity you want, 

Wanted—White Leghorn pullets, laying; no culls. -Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10; hens, $7. CORN We are headquarters. Kimbrough-Mitchell Seed Co., 

Curtis Russell, Guntersville, Ala {rs. C. C. MeKinnon, Mt. Gilead, N. C - : = - ee a | The_Live Seed House, Meridian, Miss. 
> = . 1e ~ rarmers, Attention— armers in nee¢ ( corn, rite ——— —S 7 Ne 

For Sale—l4 Purebred Brown ig — For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10; | to mens signed irect from growers; 20,000 ONIONS 
ae. laying, $3 each. Curtis Russell, Gunters > | hens, $8. &. R. Workman, Kinards, 8S. C bushels for sale in this community. First<class quali ty = —" = $1 per 1,000 TH 7 

abama. — ~ > y . a te maka ne " lers rN sermuda lion lants— er 1, le 10masville 

par apreee 0-Ib, Strain Mammoth White Turk ys—40-Ib. strain | County age make up co-operative ort k . 
Tormohlen ““Bverlay” a Og —— bana wah oP ‘Hed t ee « i 4 aoe Hamilté n, Als. sae Aasiatant Director Branch Exp. Station, We. Plant Co., Thomasville, a. 
Cockerels — Exhibition anc utility. é ears ’ - nona, il ae PEANUTS 
Charlotte, N. C sourbon Turkeys- Ear ly > hate hed well grown sour- 
— -—- —e m Red Turkeys, hens, $6; gobblers, $8. C. W. Farr, COTTON eetee 7 ite Sent ™ emauaine’ ton - 

40 Hens and 20 Cockere Is—Single Comb Brown Leg- == Ge — — & , . ; - . - : - hoice She -—~ wi a 7m Seed Peanuts for Sale, 
horns, at $2 each, f.o.b. J. O. Swicegood, Lexington, - - - ——— Toole’s Early Impreved Cotton Seed—Prices reason- W. 8. Hunt a, a. 

North Carolina. McKee’s Bronze Turkeys—Heavy bone, well ma ked, able Cc. L. Toole, Aiken, S. ¢ fully Se lected § Seed J Pea at 
: ~ ~ .—oor Snhe | Prize winners. White and Blue Orpington chickens. wae a . , n ite Si 

Baby — ks—Single 1 -_ MY gs Tne gue pod Prices and catalog free. McKee’s Orpington Farm, tr H: en 1 4 a alf Cotte 2 Reed Booklet and price list 3 ne! a ? aa a et - 
chicks, from our special selectec natings, tha Q Watertown, Tenn. e¢ rook Bri uray, Tem n 1 or 

" first prizes in every show exhibited, with an egg | ——__-_ ——$ __—___ 7 rs re? ae =e ane ra 
sonnet araean to the best. Thousands of chicks ready Rainbow Farm iz Mammoth Bronze Pure Hal . ag See Al i —_ prices. Circu Spa rs 12.50 
for shipment every week beginning February second. | Turkeys—Hens, $12.50; . 5; trio, 2 hens and lar iree. ltvale arms, Aibaly, Ala . ” Kit Prolific, 
Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; $20 per 100. Book- | tom, $35. Get the best and be ‘satist ted. Rainbow Pure Half alf Cotton Seed—Low prices. Free A Pla $8.25 per 
ing orders now for February and Meret delivery. = Farm, €. C. Gurley, Prop., Pikeville, circular. F Farms, Albat Als All XN 90-Day 
delivery guaranteed. The largest poultry plant and Two Giant Mammoth Bronse Tome—Wirst pri ane eT --— . Diesel weal Waleak teas tt ‘All 

. abs Mg y wo Glé stammic sFONZE S © Win ] ¢ it lint, $2.50 per - 
hatchery in the South. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., | | | . C. Poulter Show, Dee. 1919: also bh rib per cel » > goods quote ” t order is 

M ers, oultry Show, en : alsc lue i 1 ss Anchor, 8S. ¢ . ‘ 
Ensley, Ala. boners” in other shows, 2 and 2 years old, 1 ated, yr = 9 received a. oe dy DL stm 

White Leghorns—Youngs or Barron strain, prolific | $30 each, the pair for $50 Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. I a tton Seed—$1.75 per guaranteed. Tr. A. Acree, G ia 
Javers, hatching eggs, mated pens, Descriptive circu- Rainbow _ Farm, Pikeville, N. C bushel Mrs. Willie Culvyerton, Ga. PEAS 
lar free. Sunset Farm, Asheboro, N. C Two OR MORE BREEDS in ibroved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—$1.75 per | — - —— 

bush Mrs. Willie I. Coleman, Culverton, Ga. Wanted—200 bushels of Mi xed and Whippoorwills. 
ORPINGTONS ———— For Sale—Silver Spangled Hamburgs and White High Per Cent Lint, Heavy Fruiter tan Meet Subn it sample I James M. Rogers, Proffit Va. 

Ruff Ori ing ston Pullets—$3.50 each. Alvas Powell, Cockere + es ~ A hnson, Baa bar acs wr Ms facts, Sexton Plant Co., neous n, Ga. and Cowpeas—Offer 3 ld peas to Geo. B. Matthews 
Warsaw, Cocmerels, 94 wares ecanson, Saar. & \-_ | Lavonia, Ga & Sons, New Ori stating variety, quantity and 

eo rine —Yeaulng Sane, Guseel, “9S eam. NTS Fitzpatrick’s Early Improved Cleveland Big Boll | 2° 3 
8. S. Sparks, Ronda, N. C. SEEDS AND PLA Cotton Seed - Writ prices to Fitzpatrick Seed Wanted—Cowpeas—( r less. Offer y 

a am 5 veciouin PI . yar eas t hriss Reut Orleans, La 
Buff Orpingtons—Best strains. Eggs, $2 per 15. or Farm, Warre ntc om peas to Chris: , , 
Miss Shannon, Poplar Hill, Va. S BEANS jenuine Wannemaker’s Cleveland Boll Cotton | Prices : . Ss 
a" 3 $5: m sat- . > >ans— s 3 : 5 above 25 bushels, $2 bushel. M. Quote Prides and submit samp] any variet peas, 
Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels, $3, $5; pullets, $3. Sat Early S Speckled led Velvet Re ans In 2-bushel bags, $3 § bu hel: above » busi a é } 
isfaction guaranteed. Orpington Pouitry | Tarte, Came- bus hel. So Jomon _ & Oates, Headland, Ala H. Blair, Sharon, 8. ¢ y cen, i. OH. & D. Morrow, 
ee” war eed a . r 1 a ) a 
ron, N. C. barly ; Speckled Velvet Beans—$3 bushel. Osceola, Cleveland Big, Boll Cotto: ey | and . z = = — i ; wT nena: 
Buff Orpingtons Cockerels — Early hatched, from | $3.75, . Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala for 4 years. ut up in 100-™. bags, $6 per bag. anted—From 25 to 100 jushels hippo peas, 
5 s We ee savonia Ga. recleane Send sample and price. J. M. hannon, 
Btantonst ue. ( didi a, SR WEG: For Sale—Choice Early Speckled and Osceola vere ps Farr, Lavonia, — — — Danville, yy a., Re ite 3. ai rs 
kentonsours, N. —_— - | beans; peas, all kind. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—$2.50 | = —— ——— . , —— 

Buff Orpington 50 cockerel , $3 $4, $5 $7. $10; - ¥ bushel You can beat the blight and also the weevil. We Want to Buy—One or more cars Whippoorwill, 

» a oe See a’ - For Sale—400 Bushels of Mammoth elle ww Soy a pc . Ostes. Heedl la Black, Clay or Mixed peas. Send samples, qu price, 
apes, TOW, Wee sor oe prices and show record. Blo m 3eans—Write for prices.. Thos. G. Young, Lake Land- Solomon & i! ate _Headla d, A oat > how many you have to offer. The Bush Co, 
Rendell, Shely, : = - fing, N. C #@or Sale Genuine ie an 3 < Re-Improved C: otton Seed, 410 Ran a yiph Building, Memphis, Tenn 

Sggs for Hatching—Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, | —; . os ~ | $2.50 per bushe 5 bushels 1 Darliest type on . 

Sa ee. 7 ‘nice coe ocak Satisfaction guar- [| , nt ‘ gc A vies By valle $3. age —. ee record, H. L. Coleman, Merry Mount, N. C. PECANS 

. . . mushe ushe oO and over, . M. & .° - 
anteed. C. J. Deal, Landis, N.C. Ransomville, N For Sale—Broome ’s 90-Day _fleveland Cotton—Will rxtra Fine Early Bearing Sauces or Grafted P Paper- 
' ' ach Every Year—Cock- — - ) ll we t r | she ecan ees for Sale—Eve: gu . 
on? Buff Orpingtans C aa: $3.50 as; $8. Early Speckled Velvet Bean, Seed—Sound, same ey Zour yield R , S~y*—- 0 Ga. wins Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss, 
pe > a ; an ae new sacks, cash with order, $3.50 per bushel, f.o.b. 4 : - ; - 
100. Mrs. | W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. —. | Greenville. Beeland Bros., Mercantile Co., Green- Cleveland Big Boll, Hooper and Broadwell Double; n $1,000 Per Acre was recently refused for our rama 
ville, Ala. jointed Cotton Seed for Sale—All clean, culled anc iroves ine young trees from this orchard for . 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. _ — - =" += | »ure. Write for prices. Eugene Baker, Gainesville, Ga. New catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
> oan = > ie sh 500 Bushels Early Spec lec 1 1 Velvet Beans—Well ma- Missi ‘ 

~ Reds—Baby chicks, 20¢, 25¢, 30c. Booked for Marc . tured, free of trash and sticks, put up in 2%-bu. sacks. $50 to the Farmer Making Largest Yield Per Acre 
April. Mrs. M. L. Calli Rayle, Ga ___. | No orders accepted under 1 bushel. Prigp per bushel | with our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed. No disease, no POTATOES 
Single Comb Rhode Island 1 Reds—P ullets, $2.50 | $3 f.0.b. cars Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. weevil. Write for facts. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, = z Rolnkn “ilinntecavaiiearaen tone . April 

. yeorgia. orto ico a ) ants—De eS Jee iti = 
each H. Moore, Route 5, Elberton, Ga as 90-Day Velvet Beans for Sale—At $3 per bushel; 10 | & = - Ist. 1,000 llect, $2 10,000 at: $2. Thomasville 

Single ~ Comb Rhode Island Reds—Coc nave Is, $2.50 | per cent Sexes - of so -” = _— No Extra Staple = tton in oad Pees cent io! gins | Plant Co., masville, a. 

t Miss A » J. Norueet, Roxobel, N order taken for less than one bushel. ‘These Deans are | on same gin as short staple, sells for $65 per bal a a Sal es— 
= ; — neces eed = 99 per cent sound, clean and pure, Ben R. Banner, | mium, Get facts and prices. R. M, Spearman, Pled- Improved Nancy. Hall Seed " Sweet PX t atoes- =i - 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—C ockerels, _ $3.50 | Sandersville, Ga. mont, 8. C. 410 bushels acre from vine cuttings, set last of “ 
and $5 each. Oakview Farm, Chesterfield, Tenn. ~ — —— --— —~—— | —— —_——— — ——-—_—_____ _—__—_— — — | following oats, $2.75 bushel, crate. Circular free. 

= For Sale—2,500 bushels good, | sound, , Clean, | Early Our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Ginned and culled | Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 

r-~> Comb Rhode Island Red Eges—For — ‘einen Speckled velvet beans, gn good 2%-bushel sacks, price }/on private machinery. Free from disease and weevil; = - — ah Iie 

$2 tor 15. W. V. Williams, Fort Caswell, N. per bushel, $2.90. W&te for carlot prices. Crop-very | hiwh per eent lint. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga., P — Rear ty . otato ‘Plants“Ready_ 4 Foes or 
* “| ») ag “4 »! 7 p ric "7 % 4 eo } ort » Pac re . A anc a, -. 

For Sale—Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels, cg a Ry md sentry Detoos the price advances. South and Lavenia, Ga. over at $2 per 1,000. Address Clear View Plant Farm, 
$3 each. Write A. A. Autry, Autryville, N. C., Rt. ; mca ; Dukes’ Improved Early tae A Big Boll Cotton | Newberry, Fla. __ ae 
- x Seed—I plant this cotton exclusively, gin and reclean | ——— 

Nice Single Comb Reds—Pullets, hens and, cockersts is CABBAGE AND C¢ COLLARDS on | my ateente machinery. Write io anil particulars. Nancy Hall, Porto Rica Potato Plants— March 20th 
Sor sale. A. 6 Sipser, Fairview Ferm, Boonville, N. ~ Cabbage Plants—Parce Post prepaid, $2 thousand. | Rugene S. Dukes, Rowesville, forward, $2.50 3,000. Cabbage plants, leading varieties 
For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs, | C. W. Lane, Sylvester, Ga. = now dy, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, by express or mi 
$2 Satisfaction guaranteed. H. L. Brake, Rocky = = = — Pool’s Early Big Boll Cotton—Get your seed direct | $25 paid for largest potato or cabbage raised from our 
Mount, N Genuine Wakefield x: or Plants—1,000, $2, Fred | from the farm of the introducer. No others grown on | plants, mailed prepaid to Royston, Ga., not later that 
~ mats Murray, Claremont, N. farm. a oe disease, saved especially 4 planting Dacanhar Ist, 1926 Order early. Sexton Plant vat 

er ‘Gay laying strain Single Comb Rhode “9 1 ) — “00 > purposes, Write for prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, | Royston, Ga.. Edgefield, S. C., Falcon, N. C., 
Island Red cockerels, March hatch, $5. Carolina char Jers, Cabbage Plants Perpgid 1,000, $2.50. North Carolina. 4 dosta, Ga., Lavonia, Ga., Tallahassee, Fis. 

College, Maxton, N. Scone Lass — ~ : : : S eee 
cenais Gene Stimede Gane del Maes for Mlatchina-s For Sale—One million Charleston Wakefield cabbage a —s poy yd aa ae nF TOBACCO 
ingle Com UE. oO ate — ) iyi % re est. eevil. 
From heavy winter layers, $2.50 and $3 per 15. Lyles plants, $1. oA oe 1, wt delivered. with order For the next few weeks at $7 bag of 100 Ibs., cash Improved Adcock Tobacco Seed—50c ounce, or $5 
Graut,” Lowryville, S. C lt Person, Charlotte, N.C. with order. o. W. King, Louisburg, N. C., where per pound. J Ashley, Timberlake N. C. - 
3 », 8. . . \. : . » N. C., r poun A ile: D », N. 
. Millions o ost-proof Cabb Plan mon ing’ rown. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels—Last pplillions of | Frost-pro Ga. =~ | F mn t | King’s best are grown For Sale—Tobacco Seed—Improved yellow kind; 
spring’s hatch, $3, $4 each, cash with order. N. L. ee — : : Desaant Paramount—Medium boll, 10 and 11 seed in locks, | market topper this year; $1 package sets 4 acres. write 
Whisnant, Shelby, N. C., Route 5. Raga Oy gat ort wes tee hae ene mg va- ate aiey i to of iS pound = nowy Chas. B. Vance, Mt. Olive, N. C. 

rieties. > -40; 1, , $2.40, prepaid; special price ins er cent lint. articular ailed wi seed. eee 
A att an, ro 4 Rhode, ponnae A ye ke $780. on larce. orders. Satisfaction guaranteed: ‘Address Send 50 dents for 4,000 seed. 1 pound, or $1 for ‘double _ wonton made Tebecce—Peund “=o conte, pre epaid, foe 
pril hatche each; one 2-year-old coc Powe'| Plant Co., Thomasville, G P stpaid. J. i Jainesville, G chewing; lugs, for smoking, certs. tis: 
its, St. @ Stance, Sintistore. OF. C. ‘0 i t Co., Thomasville, Ga. that amount, postpaid. J. T. Hill, Gainesville, Ga percha, LR ©. Parrish, Union Citte 





Eggs for Hatching—3 unrelated strains of hicth-cla 
Single Comb Reds, long back, low tail, Gos even 3 
80 prizes. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 


Single Comb Reds—Pens now mated for egg trade 
Buy eggs from these prize pens, $3, $5, $7.50 and $10 





per 15. prepaid. Few matured pullets and cockerels 
for sale. ed Cherry Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 
oute 





Martinhurst Rose Comb Reds—Great laying strain. 
Blue Ribbon winners this season. Vigorous, dark, 
rich red, large bone and good under-color. Eggs from 
pens headed by blue ribbon birds, $5 per 15; range 
flock, , $3 per 15. Mrs. Glover Branch, _Lynnville, Tenn. 


“My § Single Comb Reds _ Have Won Prizes for he 
Jast 10 years. Foundations, ‘‘Carver’s’” and ‘‘Owen 
Farm’s”’ best. Extra fine cock, sired by first Chicago 
cock, $15; cockerels, $5, $10, $15; pullets, $3, $4, $5; 
hens, $3.50, $4. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, 





North Carolina. 

















Address U. 
Tenn., Route 8. 












t*%— 











'| ADDRESS ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING LETTERS TO 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Our office is at 119 W. Hargett Street, but a letter addressed simply to 
Raleigh, N. C., will always reach us all right. 


COME TO SEE US WHEN IN RALEIGH 


—a 








——# 

















Tobacco Seed—This is a large variety 
bacco, known as Make-All or Improved Hic 
cures bright from bottom to tips. 
square ‘yards for For sale by N. 
Snow Hi Cc. 


1, N. 


“STRAWBERRIES 
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of bright to 


Enough 
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‘kory Prior, 
to sow 
Beamaa, 










Strawberry Plants. Rosebank Nursery, 
Tennessee. 
Leading Varieties Strawberry Plants— 








Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasvillé, Ga. 
Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Missions 
Klondyke or Lady Thompson; $4.75 per 1,000. 


Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Temm, 00 





TREES 





Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, N 
berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. 


$4.75 
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5 per 1,000. 
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Saturday, January 24, 1920] 
TREES 


Nursery Stock—Catalog free. 
Albany, Ala. 

Sell Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Light work, good profit. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Peach and Apple Trees at Bargain Prices—To plant- 
ers, in large or small lots, by express, parcel post, or 
freight. Plum, pear, cherries, berries, grapes, nuts, 
shade and ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 
catalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 94, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 








Fruitvale Nurseries, 








WATERMELONG. 
Watson Watermelon Seed—The old 

1 to 23- ay 50c Ih.; 25 to 

10J)-Ib, lots, 40c Jelks Son, Quitman, 
Brooks County, Georgia. 


oO. K. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cowpeas, Soy Beans, Velvet Beans—Choice quality 
for sale. Write for prices. Hickory Seed Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Full Count and Safe Delivery Guaranteed—We are 
the oldest plant shipping concern in our section, and 
are prepared to give your order expert attention. Pied- 
mont Plant Company, Albany, Ga. and Greenville, 
South Carolina. nee nieys 

For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for § . $5 
per bushel. Select hand-picked Jumbo peanuts, 5.50 
per bushel. It pays to plant the best. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. C. Sullivan, 
Pres., Eastern Peanut Company, Hartford, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fidelity Credit Co., 





For Sale—Tom 
reliable watermelon ; 














“Claims Collected Anywhere.”” 
818 E. Broad, Richmond, Va. 

Crocheting and Tatting Made to Order—Blanche 
Holt, New Hill, N. C., Route 2 he : ‘. 
Watson Kleckly Watermelon Seed Spraying Material, 
Darnall Kennel, Williamston, 8. C. 

Crushed Oyster Sheljs for Poultry—1l00 Ibs., 75c; 
1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8. Cc. 











For Sale—White corn, baled shucks, clover, crab 
grass, and:straw. N. A. Kimrey, Liberty, N. C. 


fifty-word Advertisement Four Weeks—One_ dollar, 
The paper that pays others; let it pay you. Record, 
Ringgold, Ga. aa 
“For Sale—British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles— 
5 to 2 thick, 16 inches long, will not warp or rot and 
will last a lifetime, $8.50 per 1,000 in any quantity, 
f.0.b. cars Apex, N. C. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 











For Sale—High-grade ammoniated fertilizers for 
cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, etc. Also fish scrap, 
blood, tankage, foreign kainit, etc. Write us. for 
prices. Dawhoo Fertilizer Company, Box 608, Char- 


leston, S. C. ei ye. 
Wanted: Oak Staves—Parties owning oak timber can 
make large profits by selling us split oak staves. They 
are easy made, and we make prompt cash payments, 
Write for full instructions and prices. Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Sale of Surplus Government Goods—Army reculatior 
breast collar harness, selected prime packer steer hides 
used in production of this harness, hides tanned un- 
der Government specifications; 25 J of bends at 
$1.05 per pound used to produce a single set of this 
harness, which is nearly the price of the harness m= 
plete as now offered you. This harness was adapted 
for hauling heavy artillery into action on the battle- 
field. Every operation in the making of this harness 
was rigidly inspected and passed severe Government 
tests. Breast collar harness is a standard harness, 
used for all purposes in European countries. There 
is, roughly, four times the pushing surface in this 
collar than in the round collar. You are taking no 
chances—it stood the test. Place your order imme- 
diately before the stock runs out. Single wheel sets, 
$47.50; double wheel sets, $90; single lead sets, $37-50; 
double lead sets, $70. ™ Ss. Arms leather open 
bridles, good serviceable condition, $3.75. U. 8. Army 
web halters, adjustable, riveted at rings, double under 
chin, throatlatch and check pieces, 75c¢ each. oe 
Army wool suits, complete with coat, breeches and 
leggings, good condition, dyed dark blue, very special 
price, suit, $8.45; U. 8. Army wool overcoats, velvet 
collar, good condition, $9.95. Write for cgtalog; 
terms, cash with order. Reference, any bahk in 
Greenville. Include postage when ordering goods sent 
by parcel post. _Your money back if not satisfied. 
Bradley Bonded Warehouse Company, Greenville, 8. C. 

BEEWARE ama 

For Sale—Modern Lock-corner Bee Hives—Supplies. 

Box 167, Ronda, N. C. 


I Manufacture Modern Cypress Beehives and_ sell 














Lewis beeware. Write for prices. J. Tom White, 
Dublin, Ga. 

HIDES 
Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga.—Biggest and best 


buyers of hides by express. 


ORANGES 


Florida Oranges—Direct from our grove to any ad- 
dress, $3.60 per box, about 200 oranges. Special prices 








For Sale—Good Farm of 120 Acres—Write for full 
Particulars. C. B. Riddle, Burlington, N. C. 


Wanted—To Lease, by Stockman—Large farm, equip- 


ped with work stock and machinery. Box 194, Cros- 
sett, Ark. 





(43) 227 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





Eighty (80) Acres—Good cultivated farm and truck 
land, forty dollars ($40) acres. Address T An 
drews, Lawtey, Fla. 


For Rent—A_ well located three-horse farm; good 
land, suitable for growing tobacco, cotton and corn. 
Write immediately. Box 24, Route 2, Carthage, N. C. 


Well Improved Farm of 4,130 Acres—For sale at $40 
per acre, Situated on main line Central of Georgia 
Railway, 8 miles from county seat. T. Z. Daniel, 
Rogers, Ga. 


For Sale—About 50 Acres Land—With apple orchard 
of about 500 trees, 15 years old. Varieties: Ben Davis, 
Winesaps and Arkansas Black. Price $5,000. Address 
John B. Payne, Blue Ridge, Ga. 

For Sale—About 200 Acres Timbered Land—Part 
easily cleared, 1 mile from city. This land adjoins 
land selling for $175 per acre. Write for information. 
Terms to suit purchaser. H. L. Powe, Cheraw, 8. C. 

















Other Interests Necessitate my Giving up Farming— 
My splendid stock and tobacco farm, 1,000 acres, 
fronting 2 miles on National Highway, cheap to quick 
buyer. Also my stock and tobacco farm of 1,415 acres, 
William Gray, Cumberland, Va. 
Virginia Lands for Sale—175 Acres—Good grain, to- 
bacco land, on good road, and good farm buildings, 
$5,000, terms. We have number good grain, stock 
farms in all parts of state. Write for catalog and in- 
formation. P. M. Mills, Box, 1353, Richmond, Va. 


480 Acres—Fenced; 300 cultivated; on Dixie High- 
way, 8 miles from Gainesville; good water; suitable 
buildings -and farm equipment; 6 young mules and 1 
horse; 600 bushels of corn and forage; 100 grade Duroc 
— ol I eae easy terms. F. M. Ramsey, Gainesville, 
‘lorida. 


For Sale—1,000 Acres—200 in cultivation; clay sub- 











soil, natural drainage; 3 miles from 385, 1% 
miles from Burgaw; elegant new house, barn, 2 ten- 
ant houses, tobacco barn, 75 Acres and good new 


house and barn on Wilmington & Fayetteville High- 
way. 8S. H. Colwell, Wallace, N. C. 

For Sale—EaStern Virginia Farms—$20 acre up 
Eastern Virginia, with its variety of soils, enormous 
yields of cotton, tobacco, corn and peanuts, and its 
accessibility to all the large Eastern markets with their 
millions of hungry consumers, offers the farmer ad- 
vantages unequaled throughout the South. J. E. Bar- 
rett, Carrsville, Va. 


Lampton Farm Lands in Southern Mississippi, west 
of Mobile. Plateau 300 feet higher than Gulf. Highly 
productive soil and large yields. Many springs and 
small streams. Two railroads and new highways. Un- 
usual opportunity for any farmer to make big profits. 
Land sold by owners direct to farmers at from $15 to 
30 an acre. Terms. Write Lampton Realty Company, 
City Bank Building, Mobile, Ala 


100 Acres Bright Tobacco Land—1 mile from Farm- 
ville, good dwelling and stable; land is all level, but 
has not been worked for several years; 1 mile frontage 
on fine road; $4,500. 150 Acres—At Hampden Sidney 
College; 50 acres open; good dwelling; fair stable; 
level; $50 acre. 119 Acres—2 miles from 
Hampden Sidney; 75 acres level land; fine dwelling; 
2 good barns; $30 acre. The Old Dominion Realty 
Corporation, Farmville, Va. 











” 








136 Acres—100 in cultivation, 40 acres bottom land, 
mostly drain tiled; some quite rolling land, but none 
washed, large log house with water and gas light, dairy 
barn, silos, dairy house, tenant house, tobacco barns. 
Very productive farm, 3 miles from railroad, but rath- 
er poor road, $7,500. 213 Acres—In two tracts; good 
dwelling, small stable, ete.; land all good, eve tobacco 
or grain and, 2 mies to railroad, $5,500. The Old 
Dominion Realty Corporation, Farmville, Va. 





Good Farm for Sale—Will offer for 30 days only 
Contains 1140 acres with plenty good water, and wood 
and saw timber to take care of place; about 85 acres 
open land; two 4-room tenant houses; 6 nearly new 
tobacco barns and roomy pack barn and basement; 2 
feed barns and 2 wagon and buggy and machinery 
buildings; 1 to 2 shelters to every barn; also a gou | 
house with cement walk and curb, if built now would 
cost $5,000. Price $175 per acre. J. A. Whitfield, 
Hurdle Mills, N. C. 

Beautiful Florida Fruit Farm—Only $2,250—Mile 
to thriving city of 5,000, high school, packing housvcs, 
railroad, ete.; good wire-fenced 11 acres, adapted 
heavy production all crops in this fertile section; 
fruit includes oranges, peaches, plums, grapes, guavas, 
etc. Bungalow house, built 1915, roses, shrubbery in 
shaded lawn; barn, poultry houses. Owner with other 
property wants quick sale, hence low price, $2,250, 
terms. Details page 62, Strout’s Catalog Farm Bar- 
gains 23 States; copy free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
1210 B B Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


(No. 4)—2,356 Acres Land—About 16 miles from Al- 
bany and 4 miles from Newton, Ga., fronting, on Flint 
River; 1,200 acres cleared; 500 acres in pastures under 
woven fence; 656 acres in woods, a good percentage of 
which is saw timber. This place, which is known as 
the Reuben Jones Home Place is well adapted to gen- 
eral farming and especially to pecan culture and would 
make one of the best livestock farms in_this section. 
Price very low and terms most liberal. Improvements 
about as are generally found on most of large Southern 
Plantations. Price $14; terms, half cash, balance to 














to merchants. J. R. Taylor, Box 538, Tampa, Fla. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mai!—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 


PRINTING 


100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, $1.60, post- 
Daid. Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. C. 














suit puschaser at small rate of interest. Mallary 
Realty Co., Albany,, Ga. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 














SYRUP 


For Sale—Real good South Georgia Sugar Cane 
Syrup—In new cypress barrels of 35 gallons, at $1.15 
freight paid to your station. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send check with order. W. W. Williams, Pavo, Ga. 


Molasses—Old Fashioned Black Cuban Molasses—~ 
The best all-round table molasses on the market today. 
Our price for 30 days only: 60-gallon barrels at 250 
gallon; 30-gallon barrels at 30c gallon. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted—To interest some good parties in raising 
fine poultry on shares. Will furnish house and land, 
Near good school and churches. Address W. F, Lam- 
bert, Coles Store, N. C. 




















An Opportunity for Man of Moderate Means—A 
brick Store, corner house and smaller house, all ad- 
Joining, for sale on easy terms, one block from heart 
of city, at present renting for $35 per month. Write 
at once. H. L, Powe, Cheraw, 8. C. 





BRED SOWS—BRED GILTS 


Baron Value 


The CHAMPION Boar—The CHAMPIQN Sire. 
All of our prize winners were sired by him. 
We won 8 firsts and 8 seconds, champion 
boar and champion sow at North Carolina 
State Fair, 1919. fe & 
SPECIAL—15 BOARS Ready for Service..... 
BRED SOWS and BRED GILTS. 
YOUNG PIGS—AlIl ages, mated in pairs and 
trios, no akin. 

If you want good, big BERKSHIRES at a 
reasonable price, we have them. 

WRITE TODAY for a Catalog—it tells all 
about them. 





P 


Place, On SARDIS FARM, 


Barbecue Dinner, 12 O'clock. 


mer, 


make it absolutely gilt edge. 


F. J. PARHAM, President. 
Cc. C. SAUNDERS, Treasurer. 


50—DUROC BRED SOWS and GILTS—50 
SELLING IN OUR FRIDAY, MARCH 12TH SALE 


In Sales Pavilion, 


These Sows and Gilts will be bred to FRED’S CRIMPER 130315, 
SOUTHERN ORION B°®Y 2nd 155469 and FRED’S ORION CHERRW 
KING 152871, three of as good boars as you want to see. 

We want to do business with you. Oncea customer, always a custo- 
COME AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS. 

We have a few BRED GILTS and TRIED SOWS for sale at private 
treaty. Our Guarantee is backed by sufficient Capital and Character to 


SARDIS FARM, Incorporated, 


J. W. BUCHANAN, D.V.M., Secretary and Consulting Veterinarian. 
Reference by Consent :— 
The Bank of Union and Union Chamber of Commerce. 


UNION, S. C. 


Sale Promptly at 1:00 P. M. 


L. M. JORDAN, Vice-President 
J. B. BECKNELL, Superintendent. 











dams and sired by 


Durocs, with smovthness thrown in, 


FAIRMONT FARMS, 


FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


Weekly Farm News—Do you want the modern type of stretchy big 
boned Duroc-Jerseys? 


If so, let us book your order for Pigs of April and May farrow, out of COLONEL and DEFENDER 
PATHFINDER PRE-EMINENT, blending the two biggest of the big strains of 


E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 








DURGC-JERSEYS 


—_————eeeee 





m~ 





HAMPSHIRES AND O. I. C. 











5 ° ° 

Durocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Durocs 

MAJOR ORION KING, 

First Prize Junior Yearling and Reserve Champion 

Virginia State Fair heads my herd. 15 months 

old, 36 inches high, weighs 620 Ibs. in breeding 

condition. 

BRED SOWS and GILTS, BOARS and PIGS 
For Sale. Herd immune. 


CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, VA. 











Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 


PIGS 2 TO 5 MONTHS OLD 
SCISSORS AGAIN No. 143631, gas J 
27. Le’ 


Sired by ~ 
No. 544 t us 


L.’s CRIMSON WONDER 
tell you all about them. 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


Big Value in , 
TRIED BRED SOWS 5 


We have some extra good 
Registered HAMPSHIRE SOWS, bred for 
spring litters, that we can sell now, These 
sows have averaged 9 pigs to the litter here, 
and have proven their worth. They carry some 
of the best strain of the HAMPSHIRE breed, 
and are guaranteed to be all that we claim 


for them 
THE PRICE IS $75 EACH 
Cash with order, or shipped C.O.D. 
sons sending bank references. 
The number for sale is limted, and you are 
the loser if you do not act quickly. 
OTHER STOCK AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


THE CEPEK FARM, 


Canton, 


2 and 3-year old . 


to per- 


Mississippi. 

















{_pDUROC-JERSEYS— 


Representing the best blood lines of the breed. 
Carefully selected, registered and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. A limited number, different 
ages, for sale. If interested in this kind, let us hear 
from you. If looking for cheap stuff, don’t write. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,*N. C. 














I have one more Excellent Spring 


Duroc-Jersey Boar for Sale 
First check for $75 takes him. 
CLOVER LEA FARM, 

E. M. Dawson, Elkwood, Va. 





—EIGHT 0. I. C. SPRING— 
— BOARS 


of Silver’s and Crandell’s breeding. One sired 
by C. C. Schoolmaster. These will weigh 
around 200 pounds, and are as fine as any one 
cares to see. Price $40, $45 and $50. Papers 
furnished with each hog. 

Also a few Bred Gilts. Get in touch with me 
if you want the Good Kind. 


E. G. PALMER, 
Eutawville, Route 2, S. C, 

















POLAND-CHINAS 

















, 
WORLD’S FAMOUS DUROCS 
$50 to $85. 
I have a few select OPEN and BRED GILTS and 
SERVICE BOARS, sired by the $16,500 World's 
Grand Champion Boar, “ORION CHERRY KING Jr.” 
and “SENSATION SELECT,” the noted premier brood 
sow of the South, WRITE ME YOUR WANTS. 


W. A. PEEBLES, Route 1, Apex, N. C. 











— REGISTERED DUROCS — 


WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM 

wants to sell you a Bred Sow or Gilt, Service 

Soars and Spring Gilts, from Litters, 10 to 16; 

Pigs 12 weeks to 4 months; pairs not related. * 
ORION DEFENDER SUPERBA AND 
ORION DIXIE KING BREEDING. 

Reasonable prices for 30 days to make room. 

WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM, 


Brandy Station, Virginia. 








LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 











 ObPortunity for Wide-awake, Well Equipped Young 





an—In Vigorous health, with good experience, to 
Manage farm of 1,000 acres, cotton, tobacco and other 





crops. cation one of the best in Central North 
Carolina, Apply quickly to Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Duke, N. C., giving full experience and salary wanted 


nw 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





in first letter. The Erwin Cotton Mil .» Duk 
North Carolina. ae . sien cei: 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We ao not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
sut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















_Farms on Long Terms. W. H. Parish, Dunn, N. C. 


Wanted—To hear from owner of farm for sale. 0. 
RK. Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 
Vanted: Timber Land—Buy farm with it if neces- 


v 
.. Phin Kimball, 2220 Railway Exchange, St. 











Large, 
thing. 
Win, 


Rich, Improved Florida Farm—Grows every- 
ni* description, etc. A. BR. McKinstzy, Bald- 
a. . 


FOR SALE 


Durocs 


Money sohied oe express paid both ways en any 


J. L. SKINNER, 








Aristocrats Durocs 
FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. 


ing not satisfactory. 
LITTLETON, N.C. 





Durocs of all ages, of Defnder, 
Orion Dixie King breeding. Real 
quality at bargain prices. 


— Registered Duroc-Jerseys — 


R. W. WATSON, 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS—SERVICE BOARS 
September PIGS of Sterling Quality. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





Also a few Jersey Bulls. 


O. I. C's 








Write for prices. 


E. T. JONES & SONS, 
Route 3, Oxford, N. C. 


0. I. 

Sold out of pigs in pairs, but have a few to offer akin, 
at $18 each, registered. 
bred sows, 
pigs in pairs. 
for killers. 
R. Q@. OWEN, Route |, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


C.— PIGS, GILTS, SOWS, BOARS —0O. |}. C. 


Can furnish bred or open gilts, 
service boars. Booking orders for spring 
All from high-grade stock. Cross-breds 
Write for circular. 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 





Our Heard Boar, Meadowmére 
Primis No. 302565 was Grand 
Champion of the Georgia State 


Fair, 1919. Our Brood Sows were 
carefully selected from the herds of 
the best breeders in the country 
and represent the most noted blood 
lines of the breed. 


“MEADOWMERE,” 


Geo. F. Stallings, Prop., 
Haddock, Georgia. 











Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 

Pigs 3 to 5 months old, $20 to $25. 

GLANSMAN Jr., GIANT BUS- 

TER and EDGEWOOD BOB 

breeding. 

Sows Bred to Clansman Jr. $125. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, 


Jefferson City, Tennessee. 
W. Powell Hale, Owner. 











Big Type Prolific Poland-Chinas 
Boars, Gilts and Bred Sows of tHe 
most popular breeding, all of Won- 
der, Big Bob and Gerstdale Jones 
blood. Priced to sell. 

T. B. ELY, Jonesville, Va. 




















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 





_ POLAND.- CHINA — 


us ve 


Big Type Poland-China Hogs 





SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWS, YOUNG 
BOARS, SELECTED YOUNG GILTS, 
PIGS, Mated aki 
Giant Buster, Defender, W ler and Jumbo breeds, 
Shipped direct fron -w far thwest Virginia 
Write for prices : descripti 


J. R. HONEYCUTT, BOSTIC, N. C. 














Big Type Poland-Chinas —— 
FALL PIGS AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE. 
Sired by 1,000-pound boars. Best bloodlines. 

H. P. CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 


Reg. Big Type POLAND-CHINA Hogs 


BRED SOWS — BRED GILTS — SERVICE BOARS 
PIGS, both sexes, any age, no akin. Priced to sell. 


W. W. JOHNSON, Danville, Ky. 











CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS 














Pork and Lard 


That is nearest 
perfection, use 
the products of 


Chester White 
Swine 


De cember, 
dressed 




















TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH ALL AGES, ENGLISH CANA- 
DIAN, or AMERICAN BREED, 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, EASTOVER, &. C. 


GUERNSEYS 











First Prizes and 
Gold Medals 


were awarded to GUERNSEY 
milk-and GUERNSEY eream at 


the 1919 National Dairy Show. 
GUERNSEY products are 
consistent winners at lo- 
cal as well as National 
contests. Write fer our 


free booklets. ECONOMY 
The American Guernsey 


Cattle Club. 7 
Box D-38, Peterbore, N. H. Cannas 











{ CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS | 


A man bought a son of our Senior Herd Bull. 
He said he was not a wd one. One of his 
daughters has gone as high as 50 Ibs. of milk a 
day with second calf The proof of the pudding 
is in chewing the string.’ 


4 JAMES L. MéINTOSH, 


Dovesville, South Carolina. 











Woodcock Stock Farm Co., te. 


Breeder of HIGH-CLASS GUERNSEY CATTLE, 
DUROC-JERSEY and POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
RHODE ISLAND RED CHICKENS, 

Stock and Eggs for sale in seasoy. 
WRITE US. 

WOODCOCK STOCK FARM CO., 
Atkinson North Carolina. 














HOLSTEINS 


5 WHITE 





BLAC kK & 


Real Business Methods and Holstein | ( 
Cows Will Win 


You will find the keeping of a record 
of the cost of each cow, and her net 
profit or loss, to be of great advantage. 





You will then feed only large milk 
yielders, and will be convinced that one 
good, healthy, big roughage-consum- 
ing Holstein Cow will take the place 
of two or three ordinary animals. You 
will save one-half on feed and labor. 
Read how in our wonderfully complete 
booklets and,—Send for them today. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
180 Hudson Street 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
SARNIA NNR RRL PT RT a AE MIME 


carcass 


holding sales. 
tells of the offering, terms, how to buy, s 


EAR after year this Breed has demonstr 
the Chicag 
it produces high-class meats. 
1919, it won nine of the ten prizes in the 


Association, 
There is a great opportunity to buy bred sows 
% —~a of the following Chester. White breeders who are 

-ach one for a catalog, which 
sale circuits, etc. 


Write e 


classes, 
CHAMPION CARCASS, 
and crosses competing. 
bred Chester Whites and recorded in the 
White Record 


1 1500—HEAD—1500 


ated in 


o International carcass contests that 


At the International, 


including the GRAND 
with all breeds, grades 


These barrows were pure- 


Chester 
Rochester, Ind. 


Either attend some 


of these circuits, or write your wants on the bid blank that will be in each 


catalog. 
They a 


Jan. 29 
Jan. 29, 
Jan. 30, 


The Chester White fieldmen will give honorable service which is free. 
are promoting the Breed and not booming prices. 

Thursday—(Night) Leonard Heisel & Son, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Thursday—Paul Jasserand & Sons, 
Friday—Eli Crom, Pierson, lowa. 


Newman, IIl. 


Jan. 30, Friday—J. H. & Duke Mahannah, North English, Iowa. 


Feb. 2, Monday—J. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo. 

Feb. 2, Monday—H. H. Shultz, Schuyler, Nebr. 

Feb. 2, Monday—Jos. McIntyre, Emery, S. D. 

Feb. 3, Tuesday—Arthur F. Goodrich, Gibson City, Ill. 
Feb. 4, Wednesday—Frank E. Sherer, Joy, Il. 

Feb. 4, Wednesday—O. A. Bates, Letcher, S. Dak. 

Feb. 5, Thursday—V. T. McDonald, Gelson, Il. 

Feb. 6, Friday—Fred Blum, Bloomington, Ill. (Breeders’ Sale). 
Feb. 9, Monday—Oscar Allen, Royal Center, Ind. 

Feb. 10, Tuesday—Bert Myers, Rochester, Ind. 

Feb. 10,—Tuesday—Geo. Miller & Son, Algona, Iowa. 
Feb. 11, Wednesday—W. H. Settle, Petroleum, Ind. 

Feb. 11, Wednesday—(Night) E. S. Wolf, Bluffton, Ind. 
Feb. 11, Wednesday—(Night) W. L. Danforth & Sons, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, Monday—Walter E. Besecker, Delhaven, Wisc. 
Feb. 17, Tuesday—F. A. Fowler, Harpster, Ohio. 

Feb. 17, Tuesday—(Night) W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa. 
Feb. 17, Tuesday—Babcock & Butts, Evansville, Wisc. 
Feb. 19, Thursday—H. A. Derenthal, Wykoff, Minn. 
Feb. 20, Friday—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

Feb. 25, Wednesday—E. P. Squire, Hanley Falls, Minn. 
Mar, 3, Wednesday—Lonegran Bros., Rennselar, Ind. 














REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


well belted, -class, purebred animals. 


of this offer, send in your order at once. 


THE CEPEK FARM, . 


Shipped C.O. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS 
To save expense of a public sale we are offering 30 head of our best YOUNG GILTS and BOARS at 
$50 each, in me of one or more, to the first persons sending check with order. 
The ages run from 7 
enough for service. and the gilts can be bred for spring or fall litters. 
D. on receipt of bank references. 
WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION 
Back of our guarantee of satisfaction is a farm of 1,480 acres of good land. Order today. 


to 9 months. The boars are old 


These are all smooth, 


If you want to get the oenems 


CANTON, MISS. 











Stock for sale every day in year. 
boars up to 1100 pounds. 


1, 10 months boar, 325 pounds, pre 
, 8 months boar, 225 pounds, price. 
‘ 6 months boar, 160 pounds, price..... 


shot for a 1000 herd boar. 
Better act ouick, first come first served. 


C. A. TURNER & SON, Proprietor’s. 
3 


All Grand Champion blood. 
SPECIAL: 


Big Type, Big Boned Poland 7 
China Hogs. The Correct Type. 


Our sows weigh up to 800 pounds; 
Write us your wants. 






All perfectly marked, all sired by Grand Champion boars, and every one a sure 


DIXIE BIG BONE POLAND-CHINA FARM, 


our herd 


CORINTH, MISS. 








~ 








ew 


HOLSTEINS 











Reg. HOLSTEIN Cow for Sale 


FAIRVIEW FELECIA KORNDYKE 2nd 

No. 249133 H F H B, 

Bought from Hanes at Winston-Salem. Now fresh 

and gives from 7 to 8 gailons milk per day. 
Price $275. 


L. B. PATTERSON, 
Statesville, North Carolina. 





|— HOLSTEINS FOR SALE — 


NINE WELL GROWN HEIFERS 
From 12 to 15 months old, 90 per cent purebred, 
well marked, tuberculin tested, f.o.b. any point 
in North Carolina, for $1,000. 


WM. W. JACKSON, 


Farmville, Virginia. 














REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Good breeding, all ages, of both 
sexes, for sale at all times. Guar- 
anteed healthy and as represented. 


BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc, 
Breeding and Dairy Farm, BLACKSTONE, VA. 














KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS| 


We are going to run our entire herd on official test. 
You had better get your order in for a bull calf. 
Price $50 to $150 each. f 

Heifers. Prices reasonable 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 


ew Cows and Young 


Bardstown, Ky. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
our advertisement in e Progressive 
‘armer.’ 


HOLSTEINS 








Registered: 


HOLSTEIN 


Federal Tested 
BULL 


Ready for Service 
The pet beautiful specimen in Virginia 
WHITE. EN AGE 


ORMOUS FOR 


FIFTY ESIFERS 


Descendants 0 


KING OF THE PONTIACS a Ly SEGIS 
Some bred to $20,000 bull 


We have ante over 10000 Holsteins 


is year. 





Huntland Plantation Co. 
Middle 


burg, Va. 





_SHORTHORNS 


~~ SHORTHORNS —~ 
Bulls and Heifers 


A Royal Herd Under Government 
Supervision. 

“A Shorthorn Bull will give size and 

add to milk production.” 
A FEW BULLS AND HEIFERS 

For Sale. 
Sired by our Great Bull Thaxton’s 
White Star. 
“MEADOW MERE,” 

Geo. F. Stallings, Prop., 

Haddock, Georgia. 











STALLIONS 





~~ 





= 
Registered Percheron Stallion 


A beauty, 1,450 Ihs., 6 years old, solid black, 
Southern raised, best of pedigree and sure getter 
good colts. Intelligent, gentle and works single 
or with brood mare to any implement two or 
four-horse hitch. 

LANDMARK FARMS, 
Box T, Station A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














re SHEEP 2 
BUY A-SHEEP! HAMPSHIRES, the Best 


MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 


49 Woodlawn Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


RABBITS — 


BELGIAN. HARES, NEW ‘ZEALAND REDS AND 
FLEMISH GIANT erie 
pr 











d, Pedigreed, 
nable that you 
-annot afford to gam le th rat bbits. unknown qual- 
ity. Write fo yr our free price list and breeders’ guide, 
Grandview Rabbit Farm, 3114 Hamilton, El Paso, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


and Utility Our 




















OCCONEEGHEE, FARM 


A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pity DURRN AM. 














FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Qucessser te Westview Steek Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 








N.C. 
” — 
HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 
9 Weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each. 
Crated for shipment anywhere. Beautifully marked and 


from heavy producers. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 


AUCTIONEERS 


eer 

















W.D. SCOTT, 
The Southern 

LIVESTOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

EDISON, GA. 








| 








¢ IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 


—AUCTIONEERS— 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 

Sell more sales in South than any 

other men. Next trip first 10 days in 

Resssanih also fore part of: March 











it 


~ 


' Livestock-- AUCTIONS --Farm 


LIVESTOCK AND FARM AUCTIONS 
CONDUCTED ANYWHERE. 


I Breed and oem Utility Duroc-Jersey Swine, 
arm DB 


R. O. HANSON, Auctioneer, 
| North Sixth Street, Wilmington, N. C- 








u! 








Livestock Auctioneer 


| EARL GARTIN 
||| Greensburg, Indiana 




















Livestock Auctioneer 2 
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mentee § Cans 











Saturday, January 24, 1920] 

















| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








7 big tried bred sows. 


13 large growthy bred gilts, including the litter 
that cleaned up the Futurity at Macon. 

5 big stretchy open gilts. 

2 Champion herd boars. Big One and H’s Dfender. 
This is the best pair of boars in the Southeast. They 
have won all the honors practically that boars can 


win and their get made almost a clean sweep at both 
the Atlantic and Macon fairs. . . 


13 young boars, three of which are sired by 
Liberator and out of the junior champion sow at the 





WOOTEN FARMS 
FIRST PUBLIC OFFERING 


40 Head—From this noted Prize Winning Herd of Poland-Chinas, consisting of 40 Head 


Sale will be Held at East Ga. Fair Grounds, Washington, Georgia 
Friday, January 30, 1920, at 1 p. m. 


Parties can reach Washington from Atlanta, Macon, Augusta, or Athens attend the sale and return to these 
points the same day. Sale at 1:00 p. m. Lunch served. 


“WELLS, BRAER, HUNNICUT, WooDaLL, atcaer = ‘TOM P. WOOTEN , Tignall, Ga. 


















1917 State Fair. Things to bear in mind. 
BIG ONE, the boar I am offering in this sale was 


first prize aged boar at the recent Southeastern Fair 
and has been grand champion twice at the Georgia 
State Fair and is as good today as ever. 










H’s Defender was first prize junior yéarling at 
Atlanta and Macon sired the litter that won every- 
thing and headed the herd that defeated Ed Kreis- 
cher’s noted show herd that won all the way from 
Iowa down through Georgia. 









Send for catalog that will give all particulars: 































I you want cows that will be a pride to your farm — get Jerseys, 

If you want prize cows of unquestionable, pure-bred 

breed and championship calibre — get Jerseys. ’ 
If you want cows that feed for their 

udder, the profit part of a cow, and 

not for beef and bone — 

get Jerseys. 




















Jersey Milk fs 

the richest, averag- 

fing 6.87% batter fat. Jerseys thrive 

fn any climate. Butter and cheese made 

from Jersey Milk is the world’s finest and 
makes big money for farmers. 


Write today for *’ Profitable Facts About Jerseys."’ 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, 324-D W. 23rd St., New York, N,Y 
An institution for the benefit of every Jersey owner 


































* RED POLLED CATTLE 


The best dual purpose cattle in the world plenty milk butter and beef. Without doubt 
the best cattle for the South. Have fifteen bull gilves ard twenty cows and heif- 
ers, ready to ship, that are bred right and priced right. My herd is one of the 
largest in the country, has been admitted to the state and U. S. Tuberculin Accredited 
list. Write us your wants or better still come and look them over. We can suit you. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, E. B. Craddock & Son, Owners, Cluster Springs, Va. 
























DUROCS ———— Best of Blood Lines —__—_ DUR OCS | 


Close ur to ORION CHERRY KING Jr., JOE ORION 2nd, DEFENDER, TAXPAYER’S MODEL and 
other noted boars. All ages from WEANLING PIBS to BRED GILTS and SERVICE BOARS for sale. 
Have just added great son of ORION’S GREAT SENSATION to my herd. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF SOME GOOD DUROCS, WRITE 


WHITE OAK DUROC FARM, 
B. P. Stewart, Proprietor. Simpsonville, South Carolina. 








PIGS, EITHER SEX, 3 MONTHS OLD, 


REGISTERED SUPER BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS FOR SALE 


$35 Each. 
Sired by BUSTER CLANSMAN, son of the $15,000 
CLANSMAN and half-brother to the $30,000 DE- 


SIGNER boar, grandson of the mighty GIANT 
BUSTER. Dam of pigs is daughters of GIANT 
GUSTER; some of pigs are sired by L. C. Faust’s, 
Jefferson City, Tenn., great herd boar and out of 
% sister to the 25,200 EVOLUTION boar. Some 
sired by PRAIRIB GIANT Jr., best boar at State 
Fair, Oct., 1919 
Eleven sows sold, bred to PRAIRIE GIANT, 1919, 
for $14,740. 

A FEW BRED SOWS FOR SALE 

Prices $75 to $150 Each, 

Bred to PRAIRIE GIANT Jr. and BUSTER 
CLANSMAN, the 2 greatest boars ever owned 
at the 


PERSIMMON GROVE FARM, W. J. DUPREE, Manager, WALTONSBURG, N. C. 


BRED SOWS — BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS — BRED GILTS 


At your own price. BRED SOWS and GILTS will be sold at Auction 
in February. Will give date later. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 




















T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


GILTS AND SOWS———_ D U R 0 C S ———_SERVICE BOARS 


we e have 20 Gilts and 20 Sows bred for March and April farrow to Orion Cherry 
Aing and Pathfinder boars, 200 pigs from two to five months old and a few good 
Service boars.. Every animal guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money refunded, 
Prices reasonable. Write for price list. 


CO-OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
























34 


HEAD————— HAMPSHIRE SALE, JANUARY 3, 1920 ————-34 HEAD 
We will sell 34 head of Choice Sows and Gilts bred to our prize winning 
boars “Mell Wilkinson Ist” and “Centennial Mose,” and 6 head of Open 
Gilts sired by “Cotter’s Choice,” International Grand Champion, January 
3rd, 1920. This is a high-class offering and your presence will be appre- 
ciated. Write for catalog if interested, 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, J. E. Hall, Prop., SOPERTON, GA. 





















™” 


{ Sows and Tilts——— MODERN DUROCS ————Service Boars | 







We have a fine ot of Orion Cherry King Gilts and Defender Sows bred to O. C. K. 
and Pathfinder boars for March and April farrow. Pigs of all ages and a few Service 
Boars. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for price list. 


MODERN DUROC FARM, 
W. R. KIMBALL, Owner, HARGROVE, N. C. J 






















REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— For Sale —BERKSHIRE SWINE | 


Owing to ill health, we will offer for sale entire herd of 18 head: 1 Bull, 2 nearest dams average nearly 





83 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and a fine individual; 11 Cows in milk, two 2-year-olds, 1 yearling, 3 calves, 6 
months old. All are nice individuals and good producers, some with A. R. O. records. 

The above bull is worth one-half the price we ask for whole herd 

Also 17 Head Registered Berkshire Swine—1 extra nice Boar, 9 months old; 5 young Brood Sows; 11 
Gilts, 3 to 6 months old. If you are willing to pay what cattle and hogs are worth and no more, write 
for prices and pedigrees—or better, come and see them 

W. D. NEWTON & SONS, WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














WANTED! 22s Kl, Megxicarneferwals 
* The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at my 
@very postoffice and on every rural route in the 





W. L. STANCIL, Mgr., R, F. D. No. 6, OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 





‘ - 
















South. Write | today for our money making offe# 












THE BEST 
SHOE 


LUE 


EXPENSE ONE HALF 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
In the face of increased costs, 1 have reduced 
my prices to pre-war level by increasing my 
Production, low manufacturing cost and mak 
ing my factory the largest in America, selling 
exclusively direct to the wearer. 
Send only Coupon—NO -MONEY, and you get 
the ORLY SHOES with uppers of soft full 
grain leather, leather insoles and extra heavy 
leather outer soles. 
Pay when they come, keep them only if satis- 
factory in every way; otherwise return them at 
our expense. 


sean 
ORBY SHOE CO., 229 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Without obligation to me, 6 id shoes Order 




























“‘Quick-Lite” 


If you have an old style 





torch ting gasoline le 
lam; with fount, send it to 
us by and have it fixed 
a.nner* anatch- teiitas ann ah ol chrayenvease? 
w ve you years 
le We will also clean and test 
= lamp, returning it In perfect w fo 
Quick-Lite burner costs $3.00, the 
and testingis FRE. The Quick-Lite burner 


Lights With a Match Noclohs Steee ana 


alcohol. No delay hunting ‘round for torch. 


Send your lamp and $3.(\0at once to nearest house, 
and have it made over better than it wae when new. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita $t.Pacl Tolede Oslles LosAngelee Chicage 

















tru: 
A few poundsof, 
le gives tons s* 61 


te © 


‘Giant in action. 
preesure on 


S aPlant- 


;YD sor HAND AN 
MA HORSE POWER 
Quaranteed 


' 


turn and get 
Works in any be 
double or trip 
special 











187 Acres— FARM -187 Acres 


Splendid opportunity at present to 
buy a productive farm of 187 acres, 
well located; fine bright tobacco 
land; good 7-room, modern frame 
dwelling; tenant house, large, good 
stable one tobacco barn; partly 
fenced; good neighborhood. 

Come and look at this and others 
I have for sale. 


JNO. C. HAMLETT, 
Box 185, Farmville, Va. 
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The Progressive Farmer. 


THAT’S RIGHT, 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
free from lice; some neat, 
rompt 
and eareful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy eus- 
tomers are the first things nee 

The next thing is an adver. 





Georgia Farm Notes 


By HENRY T. MADDUX 


| Getting Out the Stumps in Laurens 


County 
“DPETWEEN and three thou- 


sand acres of land have been 
cleared of stumps during 1919 and are 
now ready for the first time for the 
use of improved machinery,” reports 
county agent J. B. Tyre, of Laurens 
County. 
A land-clearing demonstration was 


two 


held at Dublin on October 11, and 
since that time Mr. B. A. Garrard 
has cleared 300 acres. Both dyna- 


mite and stump pullers have been 
used, and the wood is being saved. 

Two Dublin firms, Maddox Hard- 
ware Company and Stevens Hard- 
ware Company, have both put stump 
pullers with expert operators at the 
disposal of Laurens County farmers, 
and only a nominal charge is made 
to cover the cost and upkeep of the 
puller and to take care of the wages 
of the operator. Thus the question 
of land-clearing is being taken up in 
a systematic and businesslike way. 





Marketing Sweet Potatoes 


ALBERT County farmers stored 7,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes in one 
storage house last year, and such was 
its success that numbers of individual 
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The officers of the new association 
are James W. Morton, of Athens, 
President; J. W. Vaughn, of Carters- 
ville, Vice-president; J. G. Oliver, of 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, Secretary; and T. W. Reed, of 
Athens, Treasurer. 





Bankers Giving Scholarships to 
Georgia Boll Weevil School 


S AN evidence of how the bankers 
of Georgia are interested in the 
boll weevil fight, The First National 
Bank of Rome advertises in the Rome 
Herald that it will give 
scholarships of $5 each to the farm- 
ers of Floyd County who wish to en- 
ter the “Boll Weevil School” which 
will be held at the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture from January 20 
to 30. 

The banks of Athens have contri- 
buted 30 scholarships, the banks of 
Eatonton five, the banks of Coving- 
ton five, and so it is that the bank- 
ers are putting their money behind 
the farmers of Georgia who will lead 
in the boll weevil fight. 

Two practical demonstrations are 
given each day during the school 
which may be put into practical ap- 
plication during 1920. Much interest 
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WHEAT AFTER ALFALFA ON FARM OF M. HILL ABERNATHY, COCHRAN, VA. 


houses have been built. The _ total 
number of bushels now stored in the 
county is 43,000, and several large 
commercial houses will be built dur- 
ing 1920. 

Now that the farmers of this sec- 
tion have learned to grow sweet po- 
tatoes on a commercial scale and are 
learning the best methods of curing 
them out and storing them, the big- 
gest question of all arises, how will 
they be marketed? The Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and the 
railroads are working on a plan to 
market them in the North and East, 
and to include in each crate of the 
potatoes a little pamphlet telling just 
how the Georgia sweet potato should 
be cooked. 





Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 
Organize 


A STATE-WIDE meeting of Geor- 
gia farmers was held in Atlanta 
on January 6 and the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation was organized. 
The purpose of the organization, ac- 
cording to its constitution, is “to help 
the farmers; their wives and children 
and others through the county farm 
bureaus to constitute definite pro- 
grams of work along constructive ed- 
ucational and community improve- 
ment lines, including production, dis- 
tribution, utilization and marketing, 
and to carry these programs of work 
to completion—this work to be done 
through the agency of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture codp- 
erating with the: United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and county 
officials.” 


is being shown in the demonstration 
in which both hand and power ma- 
chinery will be demonstrated for ap- 
plying calcium arsenate to cotton. 





How to Get a Good Pasture 


PAMPHLET entitled “Permanent 

Pastures for Georgia” has just 
been issued by the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Athens, telling of the differ- 
ent kinds of grasses that should be 
grown on the varying soil types in 
the different sections of the state. 
This bulletin will be sent free upon 
application to the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The recommendations are made on 
the basis of experiments carried out 
on 68 pasture areas situated in 43 
counties and embracing 37 different 
soil types. 

Recommendations given for estab- 
lishing a permanent pasture in Geor- 
gia are: 

_ 1. Use only seeds of grasses and 
clovers adapted to the particular sec- 
tion. 

2. The native growth should be de- 
stroyed by plowing, disking, heavy 
grazing or chopping. 

3. Fertile soils, preferably bottom 
lands, should be used. 

4. A well prepared seed bed, one 
to two inches deep and having a firm 
sub-surface, is absolutely necessary. 
Firming the sub-surface is done by al- 
lowing cattle to tramp over the area, 
by using a roller, or by several rains. 

5. Plenty of moisture at time of 
seeding. 

6. Seed sowed uniformly and cov- 


twenty 
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ered lightly with a brush, spike-tooth 
harrow or weeder. 

7. Light grazing until complete sod 
is formed. 


8. Protection of grass from weeds 


and bushes. 





Progress in Davie County, N. C. 
AVIE County is small, yet it is be- 
ginning to see the advantage of 

raising some cattle, etc., and it is qa 
common sight to see farmers leave 
town with a load or nice bunch of 
wire. There are several nice herds of 
Angus and Hereford cattle in the 
county, and in these herds are some 
of the best blood lines to be found in 
the South. The registered boar igs 
rapidly sending the scrub boar to the 
pork barrel. 


We predict that in the near future 
Davie County will be distinctly heard 
from in the cattle, hog and sheep line, 

THOS. H. STONE, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


[N WRITING to our advertisers mention the 

fact that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. The advertisers 
help to make The Progressive Farmer, be- 
cause we could not get out the high class 
paper that we are now getting out without 
these advertisers. Whenever you wish to 
buy anything, therefore, may we request 
that you carefully look over our advertisi 
columns and buy the products that are ade 
vertised in them. This will be good busi- 
mess, not only for our advertisers, but for 
you as well. 
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Reliability of Every Adverise- 
ment Guaranteed 


we WILL positively make good the loss custalne 
ed by any subscriper as a result of fraudulent 
misrepresentations made in The Progressive ras 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to Bi 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that = 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between relia 
business houses and their patrons, but in cases 
dttually fraudulent dealings, we will make & 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. Jain 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the a 
for loss shall be reported to us within one ee 
after the advertisement appears in our paper fia 
after the transaction complained of; that our Of. 
bility shall cover only the purchase price © 
article in question, nor aggregate over Sa 
any one advertiser; that our liability docs ne 
ply when a firm or individual becomes benke ; 
and that the subscriber must say wae ‘ 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an vera, 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 4 
reliability of all advertising it carries. 
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| THE EDITOR’S COSSIP 
Making the Garden Pay 


C \RDEN-making time is here, and we 
hope every Progressive Farmer reader 
| to make his particular 





} already reso d : 

‘ n the best and most profitable ever. A 
really good garden contributes mightily to 
t ly food supply, to say nothing of 





“as an aid in keeping the doctor 





But good gardens don’t just hap- 
: they are the sult af a blend of rich 
; hard work and skill, Without any one 
sese three elements a good garden is 

it if not impossible. This week, in ex- 
letters and special articles, we are 


1g in detail these essentials to gar- 
scess. Read these discussions and get 








Rich Soils Essential in Garden- 
making 


[’ CONNECTION with what we are saying 
this week in regard to garden-making, 
especial attention to the emphasis 
the need for rich land if the 
Like most other 


we call 
that is put on 
garden is to do its best. 
crons, vegetables rarely if ever succeed on 
soils deficient in plant foods and humus. 
Plenty of good manure is probably the best 
af all garden fertilizers, but if this is to be 
properly balanced it should have with it 
acid phosphate at the rate of 800 or 1000 
pounds per acre. Then after the crops get 
to growing, particularly if they lack a deep 
green color and a thrifty appearance, ni- 
trate of soda around them at the rate of 
100 to 200 pounds per acre will usually be 
highly profitable. Im using manure, it may 
be put on the garden any time now, as 
early application will give it a chance to 
rot and become thoroughly mixed with -the 


soil. 





Are You Using Hotbeds and Cold 


Frames? 
HE up-to-date gardener places great 
dependence upon hotbeds and_ cold 
frames. On page 10 of this issue, Mr. 


Niven is telling about the value of hotbeds 
and cold frames, just how to go about mak- 
ing them and how to use them, They are 
a great help in getting plants started off 
early, and we hope you will not overlook 
what Mr, Niven has to say on this sub- 
ject. 





Read the Parcel Post Marketing 
Experiences 
DURING the month of January’ we are 


running parcel post marketing experi- 
ence letters each week, in which our read- 
ers are telling how they haye used the 


parcel post to help them find a market for 
their surplus products. There are thousands 
of city customers who are willing and anx- 
1ous ft 


pay good prices for butter, eggs, 
sausa ind other farm delicacies, provided 
the customers are assured they are fresh 
and wholesom At the other end of the 
line there are thousands of farmers and 
larm women having these products for 
sale, but often they have no market for 
them. Usually the postmasters in the 
larger cities keep lists of the people hav- 


ing these 


articles for sale, and if you 
have 


something you wish to dispose of it 
might be well for you to list yourself with 
the postmaster in your nearest large town. 





Fertilizer Articles Next Week 


A FEATURE of next week’s Progressive 
Farmer w ill be the commercial fertilizer 
Giscussions, The attention of our readers is 
invited to an article on home-mixing fer- 
tilize rs and how to do it to best advantage. 
Commercial fertilizers pay well when rightly 
used, but much depends upon the farmer's 
ability to fit his fertilizers to his particular 
soil ind crop needs. We believe the arti- 
cles in our next issue will help you to 
solve this problem. Look out for them. 





Coming Progressive Farmer Fea- 
tures to Look For 
[‘ ADDITION to the fertilizer experiences 


and special articles we expect to run in 
hext week’s issue, we will also have in the 
” = January 31 a continuation of Mr. 
4 yc articles on drainage, the excellent 
ven sectiptions that we are running from 
= ° week, Mrs. Patterson’s “Balkan 
ra and Ways,” as well as our regular 
mental matter, Then on February 7 
er dlged big annual “Farm Machinery” 
” er, followed on February 21 by what 
ll pt as probably our most important 
_— Ne _— the year, our annual Refer- 
appa We expect our fertilizer 
Geary tenia next week to be of value to 
ta Sy izer user, and the same may be 
chines “ articles and letters in our Ma- 
eed. umber. Of course the Reference 
“at will be filled _ with the immense 
™ Of up-to-date information it usually 


ped With more added for good measure 
year, 








BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Save and Sell Animal Furs 


GLANCE at the advertising columns will 

readily impress anyone with the fact that 
the different who buy furs are 
out to do business. They are clearly mak 
ing their wants known and any farmer or 
trapper who has furs or hides for sale can- 
not forget the fact that there is a realy 
market for 


same, 











companies 


At present, the good skins of the different 
fur bearing animals will bring a good. price, 


and the farmer or trapper who spends a 
very pleasant outing, hunting for different 
fur animals, should be very careful to save 
their skins. In doing this, he will be he!p 


demand and at tlie 
making som: money 
our advertisers 
information as to 
to the amount 


ing to supply the great 
same time, he will be 
for himself. Upon re« 
will be glad to furnish 
what they buy and also as 
they pay for same. 


uest, 





’ Motor Trucks Selling Very Fast 


NE of the big manufacturers of a popular 

priced and medium sized motor truck re- 
cently announced that, just a few days he- 
fore January 1 of this year, $22,000,000 worth 
of their trucks were asked for by their deal 
ers throughout the world. This very defin- 
itely shows that the motor truck has 
proved to be an efficient method of trans- 
portation, whether used on the farm, in the 
city or elsewhere. 

In appreciation of the excellent work that 
the employees of this particular company 
have done in building up this magnificent 
business a minimum wage scale of $5 per 
day immediately granred. 

The very fact that $22,500,000 worth of 
trucks of one make were asked tor by the 
dealers within one day, and to be furnished 
during the year 1920, shows tnat the truck 
business has .reached the point where it is 
one of the biggest businesses of the country. 
Certainly, the truck is absolutely changing 
many of our transportation problems, and 
nowhere is it playing a more important part 
than on the farm 
the literature of our truck ad- 
and put yourse!f in position to 
determine whether or not you 
these time and labor savers on 


was 


Secure 
vertisers, 
intelligently 
need one of 
your farm. 





Keep Spraying Materials on Hand 


XPERIENCED truck growers and garden- 
ee have long since learned that ene of 
their big problems is to control plant insects 
and plant diseases. In most cases, they 
cannot do this by cultivation or fertilization, 
but different chemicals must be used for 
poisoning the differeyt insects, and different 
solutions must be used for controlling the 
different plant diseases. 5 
Throughout the year, we shall gublish in 
our orchard and garden notes, information 
about what is needed, and also how to apply 
it, but we also wish to urge our readers to 
study our advertisements. Write to the ad- 


vertisers for information about the goods 
which they are handling. This information 
they will be glad to send. 

Another point that should not be over- 
looked is that of getting whatever dusters 


or spraying machinery that is necessary for 
the successful application of these poisons. 
Plant insects and diseases are usually very 
rapid in their attacks, and for that reason, 
the safe thing to do is to be prepared for 
them before it is too late. Secure the liter- 
ature from our advertisers now. 





Market Eggs by Parcel Post 


HEN the postoffice department introduced 

the parcel post system a few years ago, 
wery few of us could fully realize just what 
it meant. Since this introduction, it has 
developed: into even a greater servant than 
many of the most enthusiastic supporters 
thought at that time it could ever become. 


But it is still not put to its full use. Right 
now, it seems to us that our farmers could 
be marketing more of their eggs direct to 
the consumer by. parcel post. At present, 
eggs are very high and since our parcel post 
rate is low, the percentage of marketing cost 
would not be very great. By shipping to the 
larger marketing centers, it is often possible 
to make the final net selling price larger 


than could be secured by selling at the 
local market. 

To successfully market eggs by parcel 
post, special egg cartons are necessary. 


These cartons can be bought in sizes from 
one to 10 dozen at a comparatively small 
price. If no special egg carton advertise- 
ment can be found in our columns write us 
and we will tell you where they may be ob- 
tained. 

It is, of course, very important to know the 
man to whom one is shipping eggs, and that 
he will pay for them at the proper time. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 


liability of all advertising it carries... , 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











You Wouldn’t Believe It 


F YOU could see the way some of the 

mail that we receive is addressed, you 
wouldn’t believe it. The worst part of it is, | 
it isn’t because the people don’t know how, 
but because they are careless. A_ great 
many times people simply sign their initials 
and if there happens to be two or three 
people with the same initials at that post 
office, we have to write each one of them 
to find out who sent the letter 

We want to give all our reader friends 
the best possible attention, but unless your 
letter_is properly addressed, it is not sure 
of reaching us; and unless it is properly 


signed, we can’t reply. 


Lots and lots of the people fail to sign 
their letters. 
While we are talking about being care- 


ful, let me suggest that if you write about 
two or three different subjects, write each 


on a separate @iece of paper. By that I 
mean if you write about your subscrip- 
tion, then on the bottom of the letter you 


ask a question of the Editorial Department 
or the price of some book, we have to make 
separate memorandums, as each department 
takes care of its own mail, whereas if you 
write three separate letters, putting them all 
in one envelope, each department would 
promptly* get the part that it was to at- 
tend to, and you would get a prompt reply. 





Please help us serve you promptly and 
well. 
Your Early Garden 
OW is the time to prepare for your 


spring garden and we know of no better 
suggestion than that you get a copy of 
Prof. Massey’s Garden Book. 

In “Massey’s Garden Book,” Prof. Massey 
gives you the benefit of all his fifty years’ 
experience as a gardener. 


If you follow Prof. Massey’s advice, you 
can’t go wrong and you will be sure of a 
dandy garden. 

During this month and February, we are 


giving a copy of Prof. Massey’s Garden 


Book free with each new or renéwal sub- | 
scription. 

If your subscription is paid several 
months in advance, renew now, and your 


time will be extended a full year in advance 
of your present date and you will receive 
a copy of this book free. 





Change of Address 


[7 REQUIRES just as long to change the 


address of a subscriber as it does to enter 
a new subscription. In other words, it takes 
ten days. 

If you are going to ask us to change your 
address, please give us a couple of weeks’ 
notice that you may be sure of not missing 
any copies of the paper. 





An Exceptional Offer 


RITE one of the nurseries and ask them 


what they would charge you for twelve | 


grape vines and then you will appreciate 
this offer. 

We will reward you with twelve grape 
vines, four Red Delaware, four White Ni- 
agara, and four Blue Concord; also two 
apple trees, two dewberry bushes, two red 
raspberry bushes and two pear’ trees, all 


for a club of just two subscriptions. 
This is a wonderful offer and 
make for acceptance up to February 15 only, 


The nursery company will not guaragtee 
to supply us with stock after the 15th of 
February. And right now is the best time 


to plant. 

Yes, four subscriptions will earn two sets 
of the trees and vines as enumerated 
above, and six subscriptions will earn three 
sets you can earn as many as you wish, 
two subscriptions for each set. 


Don’t miss this chance. 


Pree gfe 





R. Facts Says— 

“GTRONG men Save 
wills. Weak ones 

have but wishes.” 
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Makes your Ford look and act like a 
| $1,000 car. Easy to install. NO HOLES 
TO DRILL. If your dealer does not 
carry it, write us for illustrated circular 
and our 

30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
3-in-1 STARTER CO. 

Only Starter ever sent on approval. 
325 So. Western Ave., Cnicago, Ill. 

Liberal Terms to Agents and Desiers 


Smashing 


‘ehuctehs. a 








SHOW YOU 


Try the Southern Queen 


90 days free. If it doesn’t run 
easier, skim closer, do better work 
than other machines that cost 
almost twice as much, don't 
pay me acent. Easy, monthly 
payments if you wish. 
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GET MY NEW FREE BOOK 

Great bargains on almost everything 
you use in the house and field. Send 
your name for the free book, 
D. T. Bouon, President. 
D. T. BOHON & CO 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
Dept. 10 Harrodsburg, Ky. 








Lowest priced High-Tension 
Ignition Engine ever sold at 
Factory-to-User Prices. Tension’ is the 
only successful ignition for kerosene, All 
Ww Engines tie PA ae With 
H. T. battery, or Standard BO gneto on 
order. Write for latest prices. Quick delivery, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2350 Empire Bldg. 

































Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. Hl. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and Haverford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















brings everything. 


# £ A D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept...79 Chicago 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
your advertisement in The. Progressive 
armerree** "sF *& 2 a 
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It Costs Less to Cultivate 
When Horses do the Hauling 


N the average farm horses are 
the most economical power 
for cultivation and hauling. 

You can load your wagon with plows 
or harrows and drive out into the 
field. Unhitch your team and you 
have the power you need for tillage. 
When horses do the hauling the cost 
of cultivation is less. 


The average farmer has no use for a 
truck the year around. It does not 
pay to tie up thousands of dollars in 
equipment which lies idle much of 
the time. Trucks often lose more 
while standing still than they save 
when the wheels are turning. 


If horses are sold and trucks employ- 
ed, less manure will be produced— 


more fertilizer must be bought— 
rough feed must be sold at low prices 
—straw burned and fertility lost. By 
using horses, you make use of the 
rongaege on the farm. You return 
inthe manure 85% of the fertility 
that went to feed them. You get 
more manure—have a farm that can’t 
wear out. You are able to produce 
bigger crops without bankrupting 
your soil’s fertility. 


The depreciation on the Thornhill 
amounts to almost nothing, for these 
tough wagons last for years. 


Look in your local paper for the adv- 
ertising of the merchant who sells 
these wagons. He is a good dealer 
to do business with. 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


Master Wagon Builders 


Lynchburg 


Virginia 


“*A Thornhill Wagon is not the 
lowest priced, but the best—and 
in the end—the cheapest”” 
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